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Its Warmth Allures, [ts Quality Endures 


FOR YEARS Architects and Heating Engineers expressed regret to 
their patrons that there was no really high class, fine looking boiler. 
Five years ago their wish was met by our first pattern of Heat Machine, 
and now we have perfected a New IDEAL Type “A” embodying every 
refinement sought for in thirty years of heating theory and practice. 


If we could rightly impress all building 
owners or have them become acquaint- 
ed with the testimony of users, many 
thousands of families would enjoy im- 
mediately—as they will in time adopt— 
this de luxe Heat Machine. Its regulat- 
ing device gives perfect control of indoor 
temperature and at one-third saving in 


coal, coke, oil or gas. It is automatic— 
“youset it and forget it,” as users say. The 
enameled jacket and air-tight, ground- 
faced doors and dampers assure ideal 
cleanliness, making possible an attract- 
ive basement—a place for dad and 
the boys to develop “hobbies”; for a 
trophy room; etc. 


IDEAL 
TypeA 


Heat Machine 


Tell us number of rooms or 
sizeof yourbuilding.Decide 
at once to put in this won- 
derful Heat Machine—a 
fine investment — not an 
expense. Demand is heavy 
—so send today for catalog. 
Address Dept. A, 1805 
Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, 
New York. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Showrooms and sales offices: New York, Boston, Providence, New Haven, Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, 





St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas City, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 








Seattle, Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Brussels, Berlin 


Makers of IDEAL BOILERS and AMERICAN RADIATORS 


ARCOLA, ARCO, WATER TUBE, SOFT COAL SMOKELESS; factory heating boilers and other heating, ventilating and cooling products. ait 
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GLADIOLI that 
reflect the quality 
of Kunderd breeding 


KUNDERD GLADIOLI are known all 
over the world. They have taken 
innumerable prizes at flower shows 
for their beauty, size and variety. 
Their marvelous colorings and pro- 
fusion of bloom are the result of 
the constant care I have given 
them in 40 years of originating 
and growing gladioli. If you could 
see my acres and acres of gladioli 
in bloom, you would be amazed at 
their beauty and variety. But you 
can enjoy their charm in your own 
garden. Simply write for my 


New Gladiolus Book— 
Sent Free 


It’s a book you will be glad to keep. Illus- 
trated in colors, it lists and pictures the 
many varieties of Kunderd Gladioli I am 
offering this year. Read its story of my 
new “Wonder Mixture.” It also contains 
full cultural instructions compiled from my 
personal notebook. Write for it now. 


A. E. KUNDERD 


25 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 


The Originator of the Ruffled and the 
Laciniated Gladioli 


underd ,. 
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Stand Supreme 
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Improved European Filbert. 


Beautiful Shrubs and Real Nut Producers 


Hardy and adapted to the more Northern states—these beautiful plants 
fill an important place in ornamental plantings and nut borders for Walks 
and Drives. Other Hall specialties are: 

Mary Wallace—Hardy Pillar Rose. A fine, strong self-supporting 
Rose 6 to 8 feet high, with large, glossy foliage. Blooms freely in Spring 
and has fine buds in Summer and Fall. Flowers semi-double, bright, 
clear rose-pink, with salmon base. 

Silver Lace Vine (Polygonum Aubertii)—The fastest growing climb- 
ing vine known—(splendid coverage the first year). 

Emily Gray—New Yellow Climbing Rose. Glossy, crinkled, holly-lik« 
foliage, golden yellow buds, large semi-double fragrant buff flowers. 

New Everblooming Rugosa Rose—For mass 
and hedge plantings —(not for the rose garden). 

Clusters of beautiful bright red flowers resembling 
bunches of red carnations. Very double with petal edges 
serrated and with the beautiful deep green, healthy 
foliage characteristic of the Rugosa Rose. Blooms con- 
tinually from early Summer until frost. 








These are only a few of our specialties. 
Many others are illustrated in full color in 
our Free Catalog. Send for Catalog today and 
find out about our splendid assortment of Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Berry 
Plants, ete. 

L. W. HALL COMPANY, Inc. 
452 Cutler Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 
Send for Free Catalog of 


Splendid Nursery Stock ofall kinds 


Everblooming 
Red Rugosa 
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W onderful 
New Roses ‘ * 


for your garden 


Three rare new introductions in 
the *‘monthly”’ class, of unusual 
size, beauty and vigor, selected 
from the largest plantings of out- 
door Roses in America. Bloom all 
summer. An unusual opportu- 
nity for Rose lovers. 


1 Edel. The largest and finest white bed- 

ding Rose ever developed. Bold, stately 
flowers, every one of enormous size; snowy 
white with faint ivory shading toward the 
base of the petals; deep centered and substan- 
tial. Remarkably free-fllowering, opening well 
in all weather. Edel is the supreme white 
Rose for American gardens. Supply limited. 
(If purchased separately, $2.00 each.) 


Storrs & Harrison 
Roses 


Selected and grown at 
Painesville on the shores 
of Lake Erie are famous 
the world over for their 


Mrs. Redford. One of the most dis- 
vigor and reliability. 


tinctive and desirable Roses of recent 
introduction. Bright apricot-orange — the 
most attractive of its color. Flowers su- 
perbly formed, large and delightfully scented. 
Mrs. Redford is a strong, upright grower, with 
hollylike, mildew-proof foliage. Produces 
quantities of blooms all season. (If pur- 
chased separately, $2.00 each.) 


Souv. de Georges Beckwith. Big, glob- 

ular flowers on long, stiff stems. Lovely 
shrimp-pink, tinted with yellow which deep- 
ens at the base of the petals. Shares with 
Edel and Mrs. Redford, the strong and vigor- 
ous growth and free-blooming habit which 
make all three the most desirable garden 
Roses developed in years. Very rare. (If 
purchased separately, $2.00 each.) 


Special ( One strong, 2-year, } 5 50 





field-grown plant > 
Offer | of cach—oll 3 fer 


While they last — Please order promptly 
Shipment at planting time Safe arrival guaranteed 


FRE 


post- 


paid 





America’s foremost catalog of 
shrubbery, trees, evergreens, plants 
and seeds. Beautifully illustrated: every variety 
carefully and accurately described. Full of helpful, 
practical suggestions for beautifying garden and 
home grounds. Write today for your copy — free. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Nurserymen and Seedsmen 72 Years 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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The Worlds 
Greatest (arden Book 


To ANYONE at all interested in 
growing vegetables or flowers, 
Burpee’s Annual is a fascinat- 
ing book; much morethan merely 
a catalog of seeds and bulbs. 


It tells you when and how to 
plant the appetizing vegetables 
and exquisite flowers you look 
forward to having in your own 
garden; and gives you a wealth 
of assistance in choosing the most 
pleasing high grade varieties. 

There is a solid half century of 
experience and continuous devel- 
opment back of Burpee’s Seeds 
—the Best Seeds that Grow. And 


the prices areextremely moderate. 


You can get a Free Sample of 
them — your own choice of any 
regular 10c packet of either vege- 
table or flower seeds — by mailing 
promptly the coupon request 
below for a copy of 


Burpee’s Annual 
—-------TEAR HERE -------— 


W. ATLEE BURPEE (0. 


SEED GROWERS PHILADELPHIA 


Send me a copy of Burpee’s Annual, 
with order sheet good for a free 10c 
packet of Burpee’s Seeds. 8-1 
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dollars and fifty cents and the only 
tools were the common household 
ones. | thought perhaps this might be 
of interest to your readers. 


We think it will be, too. 
kK OK 


HIS suggestion is really from a 

little boy, but it is contrib- 
uted to these columns by his 
mother, Mrs. J. C. A., of Dela- 
ware, and is as follows: — 


My son invented this himself, and 
it has proved such a convenience in 
our playroom that | think perhaps it 
may be interesting to others. The 
toys in our nursery finally outgrew the 
window box, so we made little com- 
partments put up like a bookcase, on 
the floor of the closet, constructed 
from small wooden boxes in which 
canned fruits and vegetables come 
packed. This increased the floor space 
for trains, trucks, and blocks; but what 
to do with the stuffed rabbits, teddy 
bears, and dolls was still a problem 
A shoe bag with six pockets happened 
to hang on the closet door and the 
little boy began to stick each animal 
into a pocket, and from that day to 
this all the dollies and animals have 
had a safe and handy home. We now 
have a larger bag with more pockets, 
and consider it a necessary part of the 
equipment of the toy closet. 


ss 


ROM Mrs. A.N. J., of Canada, 

comes the following suggestion 
for the decorative use of English 
ivy, that plant so favored by 
decorators for use in modern in- 
teriors at present. It ts as fol- 
lows: — 


We made two long strands of Eng- 
lish ivy look perfectly charming be- 
tween our living-room windows. We 
had no frame or lattice, and the 14” 
space cried out for a tall vine. Two 
short vines and two long ones were 
potted in one large pot, then the long 
strands were criss-crossed every ten 
or twelve inches and the crossing se- 
cured by green thread. The whole was 
then held up by a piece of cotton 
thread, number 40, the color of the 
wall, while the upper end was secured 
by a tack in the moulding. The light 
does not fall directly on the ivy, so the 
threads are invisible, and the whole 
effect is so charming that it usually 
brings forth admiration from callers. 


PRACTICAL idea, which will 

be useful to all housekeepers, 

comes from W. W. R., of Michi- 
gan, who says: — 


We have a new device for cleaning 
our chintz-covered chairs. So many 
times a small spot may appear on a 
chintz cover, which, usually, would 
necessitate its being taken off and 
laundered; but since we have learned 
this method such labor is unnecessary. 
We sift equal parts of flour and salt to- 
gether several times, and then add 
enough gasoline to make a rather thin 
mixture. We allow this to stand until 
the gasoline has evaporated, when the 
preparation is ready and may be 
rubbed into the spots on chintz- 
covers, rugs, and so forth. We apply 
it with a small, stiff hand-brush, and 
whisk it out with another one, kept 
clean for the purpose. 


SUGGESTION for making 
curtains that are unusual and 
interesting comes from Mrs. G. 
McN., of California, who de- 
scribes her method as follows: — 


I read in the May Window Shopping 
of the Numdah rugs whose designs are 
chain-stitched on a felt background, 
and | bought a couple for my apart- 
ment dining-room. After they were 
down | began to wonder what I could 
appropriately use for curtains with 
them. I finally decided on the ever 
useful and inexpensive _ theatrical 
gauze, which comes in such a variety 
of lovely colors. I choose a shade 
which harmonized with my rugs, and 
bought some colored wools and ‘lifted’ 
a design boldly from the rugs and em- 
broidered it on the gauze in chain 
stitch. I wrapped a rings with the 
wools, and hung the curtains on brass 
rods. Everyone comments on them, 
and thinks them much more expensive 
than they really were. 


GOOD job for a rainy day is to 
clean all your silver, and 
Miss C. B. P., of Massachusetts, 
gives us a recipe for doing this 
successfully. This is it: — 

The easiest way to clean silver 
jewelry, or other small pieces of 
silver, is to boil them fifteen minutes 
in an aluminum kettle in the follow- 
ing solution: — 

Water, one pint, 

Baking-powder, } teaspoonful, 
Cooking-soda, } teaspoonful. 

Be sure that each piece comes in 
contact with the kettle, or with 
another piece that itself touches the 
kettle. Rub dry with a soft cloth, 
and the silver will look like new. 
Table silver may be cleaned in the 
same way, but it necessitates a larger 
aluminum container. 


O many women are making the 

popular hooked and_ braided 
rugs in their spare time that this 
little hint from Mrs. N. N., of 
Missouri, will be acceptable. It 
runs as follows: — 


Any one who has made hooked rugs 
or braided mats knows that the hardest 
and most tiresome part is cutting and 
sorting the rags. We usually have to 
hunt through the ‘rag bag’ and attic 
and drag out all the old draperies and 
clothing that have been discarded, and 
cut and cut for days before enough 
material is on hand to begin the work. 
Like many others | had found this the 
discouraging part of rug-making, until 
one day an old lady who was calling 
saw my plight and suggested | do as 
she had been taught to do in her youth. 
This was to prepare each article when 
it was discarded. When new draperies 
take the place of the faded ones, have 
the old ones cleaned and dyed at once, 
then cut them into strips of the width 
you prefer, and wind them into balls. 
If an old silk dress is no longer useful 
and you contemplate making an all- 
silk rug or couch cover, cut the strips 
and keep them separate from the 
woolen balls. You have no idea how 
much time and trouble this saves and 
how much more easily the actual 
work goes when you follow this 
procedure. 

















Sent Free 

Our new 1926 Guide to 
planting and illustrated 
catalogue is now ready. 
Sent Free upon request. 





Place Your Dependence 
In Woodlawn Quality 
Nursery Stock 


Beautiful Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
Roses, Dahlias, Perennials, Climbing 
Vines, etc. Also the finest varieties small 
fruit and nut trees. All guaranteed true- 
to-name. Woodlawn stock is grown in 
our own nurseries, and shipped direct to : 
you at a great saving in price. 


A Special Bargain 
Woodlawn Quality Shrubs 


1 Spirea Van Houtteii (3 ft.) soc; 1 
Crenata (j ft.) as I Snowberry Red (} ft.) soc; 
1 Hydrangea P. € 3. (18-24) soc; 1 Barberry 
Thunbergit (18-24") g0c. Total value $2.40. 
In order to give our old customers an + 
attractive bargain, and to acquaint 

new customers with the fine quality 

of our stock, we will send the above 
assortment by parcel post prepaid for 


Deutzia 


Fifty years of specializing and successful grow 
ing of fine nursery stock is your guarantee of 
absolute satisfaction. We ship to all parts of 
the country, and thousands of customers will 
tell vou of the unvarying quality and reliability 
of Woodlawn nursery stock. A postal will bring 


the new catalogue and planting guide. 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
889 Garson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 











Every Flower 
a beauty! 


80 Distinct Named GLADIOLI, 
rated as XXXX varieties (the high- 
est rating obtainable), and 90 other 

“mighty good” ones, are described 
and priced (many beautifully illus- 
trated), in our 1926 catalogue. In it 
you will find The World’s Best — the 
hybridizer’s best —the introducer’s 
best. Write for your copy today. 


NORTH RIVER FARMS 


“The Home of the World’s Best Gladioli” 
Marshfield Box K Massachusetts 


INGEE EE ROSE 


On OwnRools rose bushes, ms — roots, 
that grow anywhere. any 

time. Old and new Ln I 
“Dingee Roses’’—known as the best 
for 76 years. Safe er guaran- 
teed anywhere in U. Our “‘New 
Gulde to Rose Culture’ for 1926 Is 
es free, write for your copy. _ Illus- 
&\ trated in natural colors—it gives 
the lifetime experience of the 
Oldest and Leading Rose Grow- 
ers in America. Helpful and 
practical for amateurs. Offers 
500 varieties — roses, plants, 
bulbs and seeds. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Box 174 West Grove, Pa. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
Rae M FACTO 
































6 Cents per Foot and up. 
Costs less than wood. Kokomo Fence 
beautifies and protects Lawfis, Churches, >, at 
Cemeteries, Etc. 40 designs. All steel. ax 
Write for FREE Fence Book and New 

Low Prices. 


Dept. 507, Kokomo, Ind. 
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Send for Our 
Free Catalog 


Here you will find 
a complete description 
of all the varieties we 
can furnish. And you 
are told what, how 
and when to plant so 
you can easily decide 
on what you want. 
Just fill in the order 
blank, mail it to us 
and your stock will be 
deliveredto your home. 


ALONEY TREES, SHRUBS, 
Roses and Vines add greatly to 
the beauty and value of your home and 
surroundings. You will be surprised 
to see how simple and inexpensive it 
is to plant Maloney Nursery Stock. It 
is so sturdy and hardy, and has such 
a fine root system that it is bound to 
thrive and make a wonderful growth. 
Follow the simple planting directions 
in the catalog. Why wait any longer 
to have the pleasure and satisfac- 
tion of doing your own planting. 

Our Landscape Service Will 

Help You 

We grow our stock in our own 
upland Nurseries. For over 40 years 
we have been building up our ex- 
tensive Nursery business by delivering 
only the best quality stock; grown, dug and 
shipped under our personal supervision. We 
sell direct from our 400-acre Nursery and that 
is why Maloney’s customers get better stock 
at such exceptionally low prices. Send for 
free catalog today. Large or small orders 
receive the same prompt, accurate attention, 
We pay transportation charges. See catalog. 


Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc. 
18 Main Street Dansville, New York 


Maloney ‘s 


TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ORNAMENTALS, BERRIES, VINES 








BETTER PLANTS—By Farr 


LL the world contributes to the collection of Better Plants by 
Farr — Irises from Russia, Japan and England; Phlox from 
Holland and Germany; Lilacs from France; Roses from China, and 
miscellaneous plant novelties from all the temperate corners of the 
globe bring fragrance and color to American gardens. 


This comprehensive collection affords opportunity for developing 
new and better plant specialties and excuse for discarding lesser 
varieties. A classified list of the ‘best ’’ plant varieties is given in the 


new edition of 


Better Plants—By Farr 


The famous Wyomissing Seedling Irises, Delphiniums, Hardy 
Crysanthemums. and a multitude of other valuable perennials 
are included in its pages : 

Our regular customers will receive a copy without further 
notice. To others interested in Hardy Plants a copy will be sent 


on request 


FARR NURSERY CO., 125 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penna. 
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A More Exquisite 


English Primrose 


A Glorious 
New Strain 


107 










for American Gardens 


Have you a moist or partly shaded spot to fill in the rock garden, along the 


| walls, or in the perennial borders? 


ditions. 


Packets, 50 cts. each.) 


Shirley Foxgloves. This mag- 
nificent strain, growing 5 to 7 feet 
tall, with massive flower spikes 3 and 
4 feet long, created a sensation with 
the gardeners who were privileged to 
grow it last season. The bell-like 
blossoms range from white to dark 
rose, handsomely marked with ma- 
roon and chocolate. Hardy peren- 
nial, blooming from June to Fall. 
Seed still very scarce. (Packets, 25 
cts. each.) 


lightful fragrance. 
cutting. 


Special 
Offer! | 


each of the 


as they last. 





Elliott’s Sweet-Scented Lupines. 
sensation among flower connoisseurs, surpassing all other 
perennial Lupines in vigor of bloom and wealth of soft 
and lovely color, with the added new quality of de- 
Ideal for beds and borders, and for 
(Packets, 50 cts. each.) 


One full-sized packet of 
New Giant Primroses, with a packet 
three 
flower specialties described above 


Primroses will be just the thing — real 
hardy English Primroses — the primroses of song and story that bloom forth 
in such bright and charming colors with the earliest Spring flowers. 


Elliott’s New Giant-Flowered Polyanthus 
are a hybrid strain which preserve all the charm of the 
old English primroses with the addition of unusual size, 
an amazing wealth of beautiful colors and art shades, 
and some special quality of hardiness and vigor that 
makes them grow to perfection under American con- 
The plants are sturdy and compact in growth, 
carrying flower clusters of immense size. E 
hardy, blooming year after year; a real acquisition, 
welcomed by every lover of fine gardens. 


Easy to grow; 


(Rare. 


Three Other Elliott Specialties 
for Flower Lovers 


Balcony Blue Petunias. Al- 
though first introduced to American 
gardens by Elliott several years ago, 
the popularity of this unique strain of 
Petunias grows amazingly. There 
never has been enough seed of the 
true blue type to supply the demand. 
Luxuriant plants, bearing all summer 
long, big, velvety flowers of true indigo- 
blue —a color rarely found in such 
purity and intensity in Nature. (Pack- 
ets, 25 cts. each.) 


Another 


Elliott's 


other Elliott 


1 $7 25 


Postpaid at this special price as long 
Please order early. 





FREE 


ductions for tl 
bulbs for St g 
edition is limited. 


ever before. 









Write for your copy today. 


Elliott's Garden Book for 1926 is bigger, more complete 
It describes hundreds of flower specialties 
e out-of-the-ordinary garden, with an unusually complete selection of flowering 
g planting, and a section devoted to the choicest garden vegetables. 


and more helpful than 
and exclusive intro- 





The 


ELLIOTT NURSERY CO. 


617 Magee Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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An oak on the U.S. Capitol grounds in 
Washington. Perfect healing of new 
bark over Davey cement filling 


Davey Tree Surgeons 
live and work 
in your vicinity 
Nearly 600 Davey Tree Surgeons 
are constantly at work saving the 
trees of more than 10,000 clients 
a year between Boston and Kan- 
sas City, and Canada to the Gulf. 


Some of them live near you and 
are quickly and easily available. 


THE DAVEY TREEEXPERTCO., 
INC. 
566 City Bank Building 
Kent, Ohio 

Branch offices with telephone connec- 
tions as follows: New York, Albany, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Louisville, Indian- 
apolis, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Montreal. 





Attach this coupon 
to your letterhead 
and mail today 

Reg. 

Ss. J 

Pat.og. \ 


THE DAVEY TREE 
EXPERT CO., Inc. a 
566 City Bank Bldg. JOHN DAVEY 


" Father of 
Kent, Ohio Tree Surgery 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obliga- 
tion on my part, please have your 
local representative examine my 
trees and advise me as to their con- 
dition and needs. 
























is a valuable 
book on the 
culture of 


ROSES *:"": 


of New Castle 
ing plants, 


ferns and shrubs; gives experience of a 
lifetime. Exquisitely illustrated in 
natural colors, lists and tells how to | 
grow these famous 
plants. Write today for free 


copy. - a 
@,s 
HELLER BROTHERS Co. \ a 
Box 116 Newcastle, Ind. . Y 





Special $1.00 Flower Offers 


8 Hardy Chrysanthemums, all colors .... . $1.00 
25 Gladioli, cream of the newer sorts ...... $1.00 
6 DAHLIAS, grand assortment .. $1.00 
8 LIBERTY IRIS, nice colors; labeled. . $1.00 
10 CANNAS, assorted colors... ......... $1.00 
10 Hardy PLANTS, each labeled......... $1.00 
The 6 collections mailed postpaid for $5.00 


ROSESIDE GARDENS Warwick, Pa. 











OVERHEARD IN THE 
EDITOR’S OFFICE 


INCE this is January, the 
month of the Two-Faced God, 
re may be permitted a glance 
backward with him before we 
plunge into the Vast Unknown of 
1926. It does n’t seem so long ago 
that we watched the good ship 
1925 sailing off over the Lux-like 
foam on our last year’s January 
cover. Some may feel that it is a 
long time between Januarys — 
but what is twelve months to an 
editor? For us it was January as 
long ago as October! The high- 
lights of 1925 were, to our mind, 
the Small-House Competition, the 
Cover Competition, and the pub- 
lication of two Annuals, The 
House Beautiful Building Annual 
and The House Beautiful Furnish- 
ing Annual, with both of which 
we hope you are all well acquaint- 
ed by this time. 


With our cover this January 
you will surely agree that we are 
starting off the New Year in the 
best possible way — particularly 
for a Building Number. Mr. and 
Mrs. Toy —and the Toy dog — 
are evidently just moving into 
their new Country House which, 
as you can see, is the very latest 
and most approved thing in Nurs- 
ery Architecture. The sight of so 
many windows to keep clean 
might dampen the enthusiasm of 
a more experienced housekeeper, 
but we feel sure that Mrs. Toy’s 
interest at the moment is given to 
the Toy livestock assembled out 
in front to welcome them to their 
new home. This event in the his- 


tory of the Toy family was pre- 
served for posterity by Eleanor 
Drew of Boston, who submitted it 
last year in our 
Competition. 


Third Cover 


Mrs. Carrick and ber daughter on the 
Blackgang road 





All the world is antique-ing — 
probably thee, and — at long last 
—we. In proof of which turn to 
page 13 and discover our new 
Antique Department, if you have 
not already done so. And Alice 
Van Leer Carrick, whose first 
Collecting Letter from England 
appears in this issue, sends us her 
picture taken against a_back- 
ground of some of the finest — 
and probably the antique-est - 
antiques in that country. These, 
however, she was unable to collect, 
as they are already the property 
of H. M. King George V. We are 
reproducing the photograph here- 
with, so that you may know how a 
Real Collector looks when upon 
collecting bent. She writes that 
she is not ‘broke’ — at least, not 
yet. 

While we are on the subject 
of collecting, we should like to say 
that we are doing a little collect- 
ing ourselves. Not antiques but 
DATA. And some day we shall 
publish a booklet on ‘The Perfect 
Contributor. Try and Find One.’ 
This will include the answers to 
such important questions as: how 
late can manuscript be received 
and still appear in the issue for 
which it was planned; what may 
be done with those who send in 
hand-written manuscript; how 
shall we address a contributor 
whose signature is wholly illegi- 
ble; and many others too numer- 
ous to mention. At the present 
time we would give Edwin Bonta 
a pretty high rating. His new 
series of articles ‘ The Seven Ages of 
Home’ starts in this issue. The 
previous series, The Small-House 
Primer, which appeared in the 
House Beautiful, was published 
in book form last October. Mr. 
Bonta lived in Russia during the 
War and later spent two years 
with a native architectura! firm 
in Japan. He seems to have trav- 
eled through most of the European 
countries, and quite completely 
through this country as well. He 
is now settled in Syracuse, New 
York, where a twenty-four-hour 
day does not seem to be long 
enough for him to be an architect 
and an author at the same time. 
That is one of the main faults we 
have to find with this life — it is 
too full of things which one either 
wants to do or which have to be 
done, regardless of one’s wants 
—with a preponderance of the 
latter. So our heart leaped for joy 
when we read in Elizabeth Mac- 
donald’s article that if we wanted 
to go coasting with the children 
we might ignore the dusting and 

















Japanese Roseflowering Cherry 
Special 
JANUARY OFFER 


FLOWERING 
CRAB APPLES 


For the first brilliant color touch in the spring, 
Oriental flowering crab apples nye here 
and there on the lawn or in shrubbery are un- 
surpassed. Here is an opportunity for you to 
obtain these beautiful uncommon trees at a big 
saving. 

The foliowing assortment of 8 flowering trees 
2 to 3 ft. high. 


: oe Acanitions. a 2.2 
ral trosanguinea Ming Shing, sgl. red, 200 
1 Crab Baccata, sgl. white, fragrant . . . . 


Chinese Flower: ng Crab 





1 Crab Bechteli, dbl. pink, Searane ar ‘ie 
1 Crab Scheideckeri, lS eae 
1 Crab Sargenti, dwf. white, red point . . . 3.00 


1 Japanese Roseflowering Cherry, dbl. pink, 5.00 
1 Japanese Weeping Cherry, sgl. pink . 400 


Regular price, $24.25 

Special for January only, $16.00 

Same assortment as above, 3to4 ft. high. Regular 

price, $32.75. Special for January only, $21.00 

Regular price of the six listed Flowering Crabs, 
2 to 3 ft. high, $15.25. 

it only, $10.00 

Regular price of the six listed Flowering Crabs, 
3 to 4 ft. high, $21.75. 

Special for January only. $15.00 


Send your orders promptly. These special offers 
are positively for January only. 


A. E.WOHLERT 
“The Garden Nurseries” 


222 MONTGOMERY AVENUE 
NARBERTH, MONTGOMERY CO., PA. 



















A new strain of wonderfully 
vigorous plants with towering 
flower spikes five feet long. Bloom 
all season and live for years. Colors 
¥ are simply gorgeous. Seed 50 cts. per 
packet. Three pkts. $1.35. 
SURPRISE FLOWER GARDEN 
Packet seeds GIVEN with each order 
Ww ill peniuce many beautiful owe —_ 


pe gay 


BS AO aye 
° ties seRRSO 


f of Guctaunena Seeds, ‘Bulbs and Plante. 
Many varieties not obtainable elsewhere. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED C 2G. ’ 





9 Childs Ave., Floral Park, 











Landscape Gardeners 


Specialists to 
Homes, Country Estates, Parks 
and Cemeteries 
The Vocke Nursery and Landscape Co. 
Tippecanoe City, Ohio 
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JACKS GUIDE 


For 77 years a recognized authority on vege- 
table, flower and farm seeds. Lists the best of 
the old and many new varieties and tells how to 
grow them. Senda post-card for your copy today. 
America's first catalog seed house 


JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. 
9 Stone Street The Flower City 
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THE 8:45 


The amusing adventures of a young 
couple who begin married life in. the 
suburbs, Tilustrated. $1.25 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOK SHOP 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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For that plot of land by the sea 


A STRETCH of shining cool-blue sea. A patch 
of shimmering white as a yawl rig goes about. 
Far above, three gulls circle and float lazily 
against an azure sky. These are only a few 
glimpses through the windows of a cozy Hodgson 
seaside cottage. 

Perhaps you have recently acquired a plot 
of land in Florida—in Maine—on Cape Cod or 
on the Jersey coast. If so, the Hodgson plan 
will exactly meet your building demands. Here 
is a method of building which means not only 
economy and durability, but remarkable speed. 

Three men can erect a sturdy, comfortable 
Hodgson Home—a home of outstanding beauty 
—in just two days. No skilled labor required. 

Hodgson Houses are built in carefully finished 
sections and are shipped to you all ready to bolt 
together. There are Hodgson Houses of every 
size and for every purpose. Let us send you 
our new illustrated catalog. It gives prices and 
complete information. It also shows actual 
photographs and plans of Hodgson cottages, 
summer houses, garages, dog kennels, poultry- 
houses, garden furnishings, etc. Write for 
catalog J today. 

E. F. HODGSON CO. 
71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 6 East 39th St., New York City 
Florida Branch— Bradenton 


HODGSON fetses 


i DUBOIS a. a a | For toys and jingle books 
LOBE-WERNICKE 


adds a touch of unique beauty, and is easily erected | . ODI 
ROBERT C. REEVES CO.,.87WaterSt.NewYork || Globe=Wéernicke ee ee 
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now enter the Nursery as 












2 tas | Sectional Bookcases the safe-keeping place for 

| a Pare pee all the toys and books 
y” for suburban yards for every room in the home children love. Their glass 

: doors fit protectingly when 


closed, and glide quickly 
back out of sight when 
opened—a convenience in 
narrow space. Unfinished, 
if you wish, so that you 
may paint to match other 
nursery furniture. 














Globe-Wernicke Sectional 
Bookcases are adapted to 
new uses in every other 
room in the home, too! 
Separate sections suggest 
various groupings—and 
simplify moving. Period 
and modern designs in a 
| Universal, painted variety of finishes. 

| 











Twenty Miles Out 
INDISCRETIONS OF A COMMUTER’S WIFE 
By Herself 


EAR to the hearts of suburbanites will be the glad adventures of 





Mail This Coupon 





‘Herself’ and her husband twenty miles from the city’s roar. If there is no Globe-Wernicke ig 5c faaaaaae Co, 
. i : . . | ce a“ oes i nee ept. K-2 

One of America’s most talented woman writers, who prefers for the branch or py dealer in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

i ; 7 your city, buy from us airect ’ 

time to remain anonymous, tells the story of the great transplanting in - 7 % ‘ veel ee ill fr soht Please send me your new, free booklet giving 

1 , ¢ 0 additional cost, ¢ elg : 5 

é rie ti ; *h; or > Ve rhanite wi NIOV | - / o prices and showing how others use Gk be- 
a series of delightful chapters which every suburbanite will enjoy. prepaid. ee eae Meche ak dee 


Room in the Home 


Charmingly illustrated by Beatrice Stevens 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 THe Giope-WERNICKE Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO NI ig eterna ct pet psa ass pinnae 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP ll 
OGOPeSS. . cccccccccccccesccccccccocesosceecess 
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8 Arlington Street, Boston | 














THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





AGNER FLOWERS 






CATALOG 
FRE to Garden Lovers 
ELLS you how to make your home 
surroundings beautiful. Explains the 
mail service Landscape Department. 
Whether yours is a small garden or a 
large estate, you will profit by the Wag- 
ner. Gives complete list of Wagner Roses, 
Hardy Flowers, Bulbs, Shrubs, Trees, 
Evergreens, etc. 


Write today for Catalog No. 415 
Special Anniversary Offer 


+4 20Varieties Ever 
$1.00 Prepaid Blog 


ming Roses 
guaranteed to grow and bloom. 


WAGNER PARK NURSERIES 
Box 15, Sidney, Ohio 


Nurserymen — Landscape Gardeners 































The New Giant Dahlia 
‘**OUR COUNTRY ’”’ 


PURPLE WITH PURE WHITE TIPS 
IMAGINE ITS BEAUTY 


DAHLIAS 


$5.00 OFFER, while they last 


One each of this rare assortment. 12 
bulbs, regular value $11.00, all for a $5.00 
bill. Called the ‘‘ House Beautiful Col- 


lection 
Samoset TEAS $1.00 
Pocahontas 2 eieierare . 1.00 
Frances Lane ‘ . 1.00 
Robert Loma Seb wiaates 6 Sige . 1.00 
Robert O. Fletcher eee os5 
Silverine Ssi6 cents 3 ober e 75 
Fantassima ee polls pesteas 50 
Over the Top : ; Seer 
Queen Josephine ‘ Hialece 50 
\utumn . mee 
Black Beauty... ; ae er 75 
Regular retail price .... $11.00 


Get my 1926 Catalog — FREE 


GEO. L. STILLMAN 
DAHLIA SPECIALIST 
Box H-B 26 
Westerly, Rhode Island 


ORIGINATOR OF WORLD KNOWN 
DAHLIAS 








ESTABLISHED 1810 


CALOWAY 
POIPFERY 


alloway Pottery adds 

interest to the gar- 
den, sun room and hall. 
These high fired strong and 
durable terra cottas include 
shapely Jars, Bird Baths 
and Fonts, Flower Vases, 
Pots and Boxes, Gazing 
Globes, Benches, etc. 
A collection of over 300 attrac- 
tive numbers is shown in our cata- 
logue, which will be sent upon 
receipt of twenty cents in stamps. 


GAILOWAY TERRA COITA ©, 
3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 

















combine 


construction 
the ravages 











ud! are effective 
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Wrought 

















The Stewart Iron 
Works Company 
(Incorporated) 
219 Stewart Block 
Cincinnati, Ohio 























Stewart-Afco Fences 
pleasing appear- 
ance with an honesty of 


| keeps trespassers out. They 
| 


lustrated literature sent on 


or Chain Link Fencing 









which resists 
of time and 





protection and 
investment. Il- 


ither: — 


Tron Fences & 


American Fence 
Construction Co. 
(Incorporated) 
128 West 34th St. 

New York, N.Y. 
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not feel a single guilty qualm. 
Mrs. Macdonald’s chief profession 
is that of mother and homemaker. 
Her second interest is in her work 
as Professor of Home Economics 
at Boston University, in the Col- 
lege of Practical Arts and Letters. 
* * * 

Did you notice the realistic 
flower silhouettes at the head of 
our transformed and transplanted 
“Month by Month in the Garden’ 
pager These and several others 
which we shall show from time to 
time were cut free-hand, using 
actual flowers for models, by Joe 
Cranstoun Jones, who lives in 
Georgia. Joe, we are sorry to say, 
is an invalid; and he amuses him- 
self by cutting out all kinds of 
interesting things — a lion ready 
to spring, Paul Revere galloping 
to rouse the countryside (he knew 
that would appeal to a Boston 
magazine!) and these delightful 
flower-sprays. 





Although we have no doubts as 
to our own ability to pick winners, 
and it would undoubtedly be the 
part of modesty not to emphasize 
the fact, still we cannot refrain from 
mentioning here that the Orrefors 
glass, which we showed in connec- 
tion with the article on household 
arts in Sweden last November, 
received three of the four First 
Prizes in glass at the much dis- 
cussed Paris Exposition, held last 
summer. Furthermore, individual 
prizes were given to practically 
every one of the artists men- 
tioned in the article. We have 
learned that, in addition to 35 
Grands Prix, 35 Honor Diplomas, 
40 Gold Medals, 39 Silver Medals, 
13 Bronze Medals, and 13 Honor- 
able Mentions went to Sweden. 
Another triumph for the Nordics! 

* * * 

It is a never-ending source of 
amazement to us that we some- 
times come across in the most un- 
expected places the answers to 
questions that have perplexed us 
for years. We had _ practically 
given up hope of ever finding an 
answer to the question as towhy a 
necessary adjunct of the circus of 
our childhood was always adver- 
tised as Bosco, The Wild Man. 
And it was not until we reached 
the very last sentence of Rose 
Standish Nichols’s article that 
we came upon the highly satisfac- 
tory answer. We feel that there 
should be an interesting piece of 


research here for some patient 
pedant. Miss Nichols is a land- 
scape architect who makes her 
home in Boston but spends much 
of her time abroad, whence she 
brings us, periodically, quantities 
of beautiful photographs, many 
of which she has taken herself, — 

We were especially pleased 
with Francis Lester Warner's 
phrase about an ‘overstuffed’ 
city. Of course, to our mind, all 
cities are overstuffed in the literal 
meaning of the word. It is the 
suggestive meaning that intrigues 
us. Miss Warner herself lives in 
Pittsburgh and, we are sure, needs 
no introduction to readers of the 
House Beautiful. The subject of 
her article seems to be a popular 
one this month, for Chester H. 
Walcott, an architect practising 
in Chicago, writes that his hobby 
is designing homes to fit their 
owners. We should think that 
ultimately architecture would be- 
come with him merely a side- 
issue to the varied pursuits of 
psychoanalysis, diplomacy, palm- 
istry, and mind-reading. He 
should have had an opportunity 
to practise on the poor soul who 
preferred to remain unknown when 
he wrote the following lament 
which we quote from The T 
Square: — 


When I decided to build me a house 

I felt just a little afraid 

That plan and design were not quite 
in my line, 

So I sought Architectural aid, 

And I said: ‘Show me, pray, something 
most recherché, 

For | ’m weary of hanging my hat 

In an Early Victorian, 

Pre-Montessorian, 

Plain two-by-fourean flat.’ 


The Architect puffed at his period pipe 

As he sat in his Renaissance chair, 

And he gave me a smile in the pure 
Gothic style, 

Though he spoke with a Romanesque 


air. 

Said he: ‘If your taste is not wholly 
debased, 

The best, you are certain to find, 

Is the later Colonial 

Pseudo-Baronial 

G. Washingtcnial kind.’ 


| thanked him politely and paid him 
his fee, 

But sundry acquaintances cried: 

‘That stuff you should shun, for it 
has n’t been done 

Since Benjamin Harrison died.’ 

And they took me direct to a new 
Architect, 

Who argued with logic compelling 

For a Quasi-Delsartean, 

Post-Bonapartean, 

Wholly Beaux-Artean dwelling. 


My downfall had started; | groped in 
a maze 

Of traces, transitions, and trends, 

And I labored anew over prints that 
were blue, 

With the aid of my numerous friends. 

But | don’t knit my brow about build- 
ing-plans now, 

For all my money is spent, 

And my home ’s an Arcadian, 

Second-Crusadean, 

Pink-Lemonadean tent. 
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Much 2g lartof the 
Home as the Hearth Stone 


Whether your grounds are large or small, like a gem in its 
proper setting is the home surrounded by 


HIL”’S EVERGREENS 


Our 1926 catalog contains many new and beautiful illustrations, 


25 of them in full color. The descriptions are complete and 

authentic. It gives information regarding color, shape, size and 

1 best uses of the different varieties. Write for 

a catalog today. Send 25 cents in stamps or 
coin which will be refunded on your order. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
262 Cedar Street Dundee, Illinois 


Evergreen Specialists—Largest Growers in cAmerica 





1 1s EvERCREDS Established 1855 
ee Your local Nurseryman, Florist or Landscape Architect has 


—— Hill’s Evergreens or can obtain them for you. 














— KEITH’S 


| BIG PLAN BOOK | 


Handsomely illustrated with Plans 


The 
Small House ||" i 

of 200 Beautiful Homes that show 

; '| the latest Architecture. Examples of 

Primer 7 pics 


Two-Story House, the Cottage, and 


types of construction 


By EDWIN BONTA Bungalow, in Spanish, English and 
Colonial. 
OR all who propose to 
build a home of moder- 
ate size, Mr. Bonta has 
Written an extremely prac- 
tical book, of absorbing 


A copy of this big — 


278-Page DeLuxe Plan Book 


will be mailed by Mr. Keith to each 
yearly subscriber to his Nationally- 


Known Authority on Home Building 
interest, in which he dis- P ‘ 
cusses plans and propor- KEITH’S MAGAZINE 


tions, exterior and interior 12 


detail, ornament and color- Fine a ~ 
ing. Fitting the house to Home- KEITHS| 
its environment, and one’s Building 
desires to one’s purse, will Numbers 


be easier after reading ‘The 
Small House Primer. 


This monthly magazine 
will help you to decide on 
the type of home, on the 
kind of exterior finish, on 
the materials for its con 
struction, the — interior 
arrangement, and its dec 
oration, 


Special Two-for-One Offer 





With illustrations and 
diagrams 
8vo. Cloth. $2 50 
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The Best Stories Ever 
Written ‘‘and Good 
Education Thrown In’’ 


Hy, VE YOU discovered 


The Golden Book Magazine? 

In the brief twelve months of 
its career nearly a quarter of a 
million people have become 
devoted to it. 

Many were attracted by its 
distinctive covers — and on 
closer examination found the 
most distinguished list of authors 
ever grouped together in any 
magazine anywhere. 

Many first read The Golden 
Book on the enthusiastic word 
of well-informed friends. 

Many were told about it — 
as a compliment to their good 
taste in reading — by discern- 
ing book and magazine dealers. 


A Success From The Start 

Every new issue is quickly 
snapped up at newsstands. The 
first sold at a premium of $1.00 
and $2.00 a copy. 

And yet — every day there are 
well-informed persons who hear 
of The Golden Book for the first 
time, and who would not have 
allowed themselves to miss a 
single had they known 
about it before. 

What is your taste in read- 
ing? Are you one of these well- 
informed people now hearing 
about The Golden Book for the 
first time? 


Have YOU 


1SS lie 


Ever Done This? 
Have you ever spent an afternoon 

in a great library looking for some- 

thing exceedingly interesting to read? 


111 












‘THIS new maga- 
zine idea makes it 
possible for you to 
enjoy in a_ short 
period what it has 
taken others thousands of 


hours just to find! 


Of course it’s there, but — how much 
dull, dry material must be waded 
through to earn the rich reward of a 
pure gold masterpiece! And how 
many of the very rarest reading treats 
are hidden away, unavailable in any 
library! 

Have you ever wondered which of 
the present-day authors are really 
worthy to be associated with the 
“Old Masters?’ 


Imagine having somebody 
judgment you can invariably depend 
upon, searching the libraries of all the 
world for you — public and private 
alike. Able to gain access to the best 
no matter where it is. Translating 
the real gems for you no matter what 
language or what age thev originally 
appeared in. Finally laying the 
finished result of it all before vou, 
beautifully bound, on rich book paper, 
printed in large clear type that is a 
pleasure to read. 

That is what The Golden Book is — 
a NEW KIND of story magazine. 
Isn't such an unusual magazine just 
the kind you have longed for, all 
these years, in vain? 


WHOSE 


How You Can “‘Test”’ It 
For Yourself 

The Golden Book conti 1ins only the 
very best thi wt the “Masters of the 
Magic Word,” past and present, have 
written in each language. To pace 
your mind with theirs is to acquire 
culture delightfully. 

“Tt will aid greatly in promoting ac- 
quatntance with good literature,” savs 
Charles E. Hughes. 

‘For me,” says Irvin S. Cobb, 
“The Golden Book fills alongun- YS 
satisfied need.” 7 


7 
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Do you want to “try” 
this remarkable new 
magazine for a short 
while? A temporary 
introductory price 

as been ar- 
ranged to en- 
able you todo 
this. Read 


Introductory 


Offer 
5 MONTHS $] 
a Review of Reviews Corp. 










the Intro- 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ductory 




















PS eubecelision De . of Ke athe Peeencine THE BEST NOVELETTES Coupon Send Bone Golder Book o 
S vT year, sIngie copies [oc a ews stands te “ low Mr i \ : , 
The ATLANTIC MONTHLY But for a limited time, we offer to ond you OUT OF 10,000 L duct 
DeLuxe Plan Book both for the cost of one, THE BEST SHORT STORIES $3 
Book SHOP $3, plus 25ce mailing cost on the book. OUT OF 100,000 
° " . [or Er . . wWEeDer re 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. KEITH’S | THE BEST GEMS OF VERSE a 
UT OF 1,000, fo 
De pt. 103, 100 N. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn OUT F 1,000,000 4A. Cee: : State 
— : | ff (Lffuli year’s subscription veser sé $3.00) 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
































and—inside and out—a source of genuine pride to himwho enjoys the freedom of hisownhome. Far 








enough from “down town” to give fresh air, sunshine and friendly trees full sweep; modest enough 
to fit an easily financed building and loan account. Will you take the hint?—Good, we’ll help you! 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


has brought home and happiness to many—why 
not you? It is the complete and wholly satisfac- 
tory answer to that eternal question — an attrac- 
tive home at moderate cost; it is a wood upon 
which you can rely for a rugged staunch struc- 
ture; it is the wood which is pleasing innumerable 
home builders who have been exacting in their 
selection of interior woodwork. 


Arkansas Soft Pine possesses certain inherent and 
individual physical qualities that assure tight 
joints and rigid bracing in framework, as well as 
wind-proof walls; that assure exterior surfaces 
which hold paint tenaciously and without 
chemical reaction; thatassure asatin-like interior 
woodwork of lasting beauty and luster, whatever 
the finished color scheme. 


We’d like to send you the whole story told in your language, together with 
a dozen attractive house designs of moderate cost—all in a book that is yours 
for the asking; and if you prefer white enamelled woodwork, please advise. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade Marked and sold by dealers and planing mills east of the Rockies 


172 Boyle Building + 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
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Strength and Beauty in 
unit-wall of BisHOPRIC 


You want strength and sound- 
ness of construction in the 
walls of the home you build. 
You also want beauty of color 
and texture. 

Bishopric—the unit-wall con- 
struction—gives both. 

Its foundation is Bishopric 
Base. It consists of the finest 
quality fibre-board (with felt 
for insulating base). This is 
heavily coated with asphalt 
mastic—air-tight, vermin- 
proof, fire-resisting. Into this 
are embedded bone-dry wood- 
bars under great pressure. 

Over this base is applied 
Bishopric Stucco in its plastic 
state, locking into the grooves 
provided by Bishopric Base 
and forming a complete wall 
unit. 


¢ BI 
BISHOPRIC B 


STUCCO 


Bishopric Stucco, strength 
tests show, is far superior in 
tensile strength to other stuc- 
cos. It is thoroughly water- 
proofed by a secret process. 


Bishopric Stucco is also ob- 
tainable in a wider variety of 
beautiful shades and textures 
than is available in any other 
stucco. 

Our beautiful new booklet, 
‘The Renaissance of Colored 
Stucco,”’ is just off the press. 
It contains the very latest 
ideas on the use of colored 
stucco in home architecture. 
Many colored illustrations of 
interesting homes. Send cou- 
pon for your copy—now. 


THE BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING Co. 


102 Este Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


BASE 


A Complete Wall Unit: for alt Time and Clime’ 


Mail this coupon for 


FREE Booklet 








SHOPRIC 





| 
| 


102 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send me your free booklet, ‘* The 
Renaissance of Colored Stucco.” 
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200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


ECALCOMANIA is a revived art which 
is taking a strong hold on public interest, 
and increasing its field every day. One of the 
latest forms in which the little figures come is 
in the shape of gold letters to apply to the door 
of your automobile. Some are 3” high and 





FIG. I 
cost 8 cents each, while others are }”’ high 
and cost 5 cents each. Please send a stamped 
envelope with your order, and, for the asking, 
you may have an illustrated catalogue telling 
of many other forms of decalcomania, and 
suggesting uses for them. There are now 
ready delightful juvenile groups, in colors, 
suitable for decorating childrens’ furni- 
ture, boxes, friezes, toy chests, and so 
forth. These come in different sizes and 
the prices run from five to fifteen cents. 
Red Riding Hood, Mary and Her Lamb, 
and jolly little Dutch figures are from 14” 
to 33’’in height, and come in groups about 
8” long. The well-known nursery animals 
are also to be had in this series. (Figure 1.) 


OU will wonder what kind of a table 

is shown in Figure 2. It is called the 
‘Small Apartment Space-Saver,’ and it is 
outwardly a mahogany-stained cabinet 
when closed, but open the hinged top, 
and you have a tiny complete kitchen, 
lined with white enamel, with a double 
plug for electric attachments, and plenty 
of space for a percolator. You see that 
with this cabinet you may make any 
room into a kitchenette in a moment, and 
the college boy or girl would be particu- 
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larly pleased with a gift of one of these Space 
Savers. The price is $39.75. When closed the 
console is 44” long, and 20” wide. It may be 
had in beautifully grained walnut instead of 
mahogany, if you prefer. It makes a dust- 
proof, fireproof table, and would be invaluable 
in the nursery, or in the sickroom in case of a 
long illness. Your toaster, percolator, and grill 
mav now be comfortably and modestly housed 
in a way which will double their value in a 
small household. 


HE reproduction of toile de Jouy in the 

Old America pattern, which I showed 
vou in the September Window Shopping, was 
so popular that | am sure vou will be interested 
to hear of a new pattern just on the market, 
and made by the same company. This fabric, 
shown in Figure 3, has a ship design which 
will make it delightful for your summer homes. 
The pattern is of ‘Old Ironsides,’ or the Con- 
stitution, which was launched from Boston in 
1779, and did such gallant service in the Revo- 
lution, and which, incidentally, is now being 
reclaimed at the Charlestown Navy Yard. 
The fabric is Indian Head cotton, and there- 





FIG.,.2 


} Edo no purchasing, 
i but shall be glad to 
give the address where the 
various articles mentioned 
may be purchased, upon re- 
| ceipt of 4 stamped, addressed 
| envelope. Address 
Mary Jackson Lee, 
200 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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fore sure to give long service. The motifs are 
printed in old blue, mahogany, lilac, or black, 
on a warm cream ground. The material is 36” 
wide, and sells for $1.00 per yard. 





AVE you seen that splendid new egg- 

beater, called the Blue Whirl, which has a 
big blue handle, a turning-knob of blue porce- 
lain, and two extra blades for faster beating 
than any you have ever done before? All this 
perfection comes packed in a blue box for 
$1.15, and will surely delight any house- 
keeper to whom well-made tools are a 
pleasure. Eggs may be beaten in a mo- 
ment, cream in two, and all the other 
uses to which you put an egg-beater will 
become a real joy with this fine new model. 


RIDGE scores with your monogram 
on them are very smart for your 
bridge parties, and the price is so low that 
anv hostess may have this individual 
touch. The scores are made up in pads of 
50 each, and for $1.00 you may have two 





pads, making 100 scores in all. In order- 
ing please underline the first initial of the 
last name. The same shop also supplies 
monogrammed playing cards for $1.40 
per deck, and personal stationery. Prices 
for marking will be sent upon request. 


F, more years ago than you care to 
admit, you reveled in The Diverting 
History of John Gilpin, by William 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, February 1926. Vol. LIX. No. 2. Published monthly. Publication Office, 10 Ferry Street, CONCORD, N. H. 
35¢ a copy; $3.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter at the post-office at CONCORD, N. H., under the Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 
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BANKER ; ' REALTOR 
. SENATOR G. A. Kelly, President, G. A. 
EX. Bes np Kelly Co. Realtors, Flint, 
Wm. Alden Sm t 7 airman j Michigan: *'Five years hencean 
ofthe Board of D sag Ff uninsulated home will be hard 
Grand Rapids at Ran i y to sell. Now that Celotex has 
Grand Rapids, Mic or / made insulation possible — 
ates baabes ke | x ; Most no extra cost, we wo 
Trensnene oe col nog think of building without 
inexpensiv .” 
long-lived.” i 2 
| q 
™) BUILDER 
3 "J. T. Johnson of the Holm- 
\ Johnson Co,, Minneapolis, 
\ ° Minnesota. ‘We urge the use 
{ > of Celotex in every house we 
t pas. It socamnees than insu- 
5 ate, it makes the housestr. t 
ARCHITECT i |} é —and at such little cn 


Frank B. Hunter, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. ‘The first essential of 
a good house is good shelter. 
Shelter is insulation. Celotex 
is practical insulation. I urge its 
use in every building.” 


The Building Authorities say 


LOOK AHEAD! 


Five years from now the house that leaks 
heat in winter or absorbs heat in summer 


will be out of date. . . 


Sipe leading authorities in the building field 
agree that the practice of building heat- 
leaking houses is soon to end. 

Perhaps in four years, or even three, heat- 
leaking houses will be shunned or remodeled 
or on the market as “bargains.” 


What “‘heat-leaking” means 


No matter how solidly a house is built, it will 
leak heat if it contains merely the ordinary 
building materials. For wood, brick, plaster and 
cement offer but little resistance to the passage 
of heat. 

It is this thing of heat leaking out in winter and 
leaking in in summer that Celotex Insulating 
Lumber prevents. 


How Celotex prevents heat-leaking 
Celotex stops heat. Celotex stops wind and 
moisture. Celotex stops sound. Thus Celotex 
brings comfort and economy never to be found 
in houses of ordinary construction. 

While winter roars outside, Celotex keeps the 
house warm as toast. It protects health. No 
more cold corners and draughty floors! And 


a ~ . . . . 


year after year Celotex saves about one-third 
of the fuel bill. 
It makes a refreshing difference in temperature 
through sweltering summer days and nights. 
Celotex also makes a stronger, more durable 
house —because it is much stronger in wall sec- 
tions than wood. It is the only effective insula- 
tion which provides this greater strength and 
is not an extra item in the building. 
Celotex offers great advantages 
at little or no extra cost 
Celotex adds practically nothing to the cost of 
a house, because it takes the place of other 
building materials. 
@) As sheathing Celotex replaces wood 
lumber, giving greater strength to the 
house walls and adding insulation. 
(2) On inside walls plaster is applied directly 
to the surface of Celotex, forming stronger, 
insulated wallsandeliminating the use of lath. 
(3) Celotex makes building paper unneces- 
sary. It gives far better protection against 












BUILD FOR WINTER-WARMTH, 
SUMMER-COOLTH 
Ordinary building materials do not 
stop heat. Whereas Celotex does stop 
heat with an effectiveness three times 
that of wood, eight times that of plaster 
board, twelve times that of solid brick, 
and twenty-four times that of solid 

concrete. 


CELOTEX 








She oe 





CONCRETE 





wooo PLASTER 


Nobody will want to live in such a house. 
Nobody will want to buy or rentsucha house. 
Nobody will think of building such a house. 


wind and moisture. 

(4) Celotex eliminates the use of deadening 
felt. Sound does not pass through it readily. 
() Celotex does away with any extra insu- 
lation. In heat-stopping value, it is equal to 
the best. 


New comfort in old houses 

You can enjoy a big measure of Celotex comfort 
in the house you now live in. Simply line your 
attic and basement with Celotex. That helps a 
lot, and costs but little. 

Ask your architect, contractor or lumber dealer 
to tell you more about Celotex. All lumber 
dealers can supply it. Leaders in these lines 
advise its use. 


Free Building Book 


Even if you are not planning on building soon, 

the Celotex Building Book will interest you. It 

explains fully this great advance in building 

history. Use the coupon below for a free copy. 

Tue Cetotex Company, Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
Mills: New Orleans, La. 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
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The Little Gallery 


29 West 56th Street 
New York |\i 
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Reproduction 
of Antique oii 
Italian “ 
Stand 


INTERIOR 
} 0} DOF 0) 2.0 BLO), | 





A delightfully ar- 
ranged course for 
either professional 
or cultural use 
No previous training required. Unlimited 
opportunitiesin this fascinating profession. 
Full instruction in use of color harmony, 
period furniture, fabrics, curtains, and in 
all principles of decoration. Home study 
course conducted by foremost authorities. 


Start at once. Send for Booklet B2 


The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 

INTERIOR DECORATION 

441 Madison Ave. New York 
Established 1916 














Are You Interested 
in Owning Antique 
Oriental Rug Gems? 


If you have had the usual difficulty of 
securing these GEMS, do as other 
admirers are now doing and 


Write For My Descriptive List 


Make your selections and I will prepay 
| the express. This generous offer enables 
| you to see these GEMS without 

obligation on your part to buy. 





‘“‘A Most Real Pleasure Awaits You”’ 


THOS. F. DAVIS, Dept. 10, Skaneateles, N. Y. 








MAYFLOWER 
“amy Price $35.00 


‘Descriptive booklet 
;upon request showing 
\““Santa Maria’ and 
other authentic ship 
models. Ship lamp- 
_shades, paintings, sea 
' chests and prints. 

. Nutting’s Marblehead 
{ forkshop 
Marblehead, Mass. 

Box 79 





















Cowper, with Randolph Caldecott’s 
famous illustrations, you will be 
delighted to hear that it has been 
reprinted with all the pictures beau- 
tifully reproduced. It is bound in 
boards, 53” x 7” in size, and costs 
$1.25. If you have children who 
are learning French do get it for 
them in that language, as the story 
is told in a simple and clear manner 
in easy French — so that it will be 
good practice for them. It is the 
same size and price as the copy in 
English, but the title is, of course, 
Jean Gilpin. 





FIG. 4 


HE tall flip glass in Figure 4 

stands 8” high, and 6” across 
the top, and is made of greenish 
glass which is a perfect reproduction 
of the almost priceless old pieces. 
It is especially lovely for holding 
flowers, when used in rooms with 
antique furniture or its reproduc- 
tions. On one side a ship model is 
engraved with a quaint half-wreath 
underneath it. The price is $6.00. 
It must be sent express collect. 





FIG. § 


BUNCH of delicate poet’s nar- 

cissus (Figure 5) is so beauti- 
fully reproduced in metal that it 
forms a charming decoration of 
lasting beauty. The set includes 
five snow-white narcissuses, two 
leaves and a bud, as well as an arti- 
ficial rock in which the flowers may 
be arranged in the Japanese man- 
ner. The price complete is $6.75. 


FOLDING luggage-stand is a 

most convenient and useful 
article for the spare room. Incom- 
ing guests, especially of the young 
college type, are only too apt to put 
their suitcases down on_ fresh 
spreads and immaculate chintz 
covers, but if there is a luggage- 
stand right in, plain sight there is 
no excuse for this thoughtlessness. 
The stand is strong enough to hold a 
small steamer-trunk, or a traveling- 
bag, at a convenient height. It may 
be finished in white, ivory, walnut, 
or mahogany, to harmonize with 
almost any color scheme. The price 
is $7.50. 
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The larger thumb latch 
is No. 041, $10.50; the 
smaller No. 09, at 
$7.00. Both complete 
ready to install. 








FLORENTINE 


Rust proof 
wrought iron 
ornamental 
hinges may be 
in many 
designs from 6 
to 36 inches long. 





had 


\/ Emake many 
beautiful 
objects of metal 
and our friends 
tell us that they 
moderately 
priced. 


SEND FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 


Masters of the Metal Arts 
45 East 22nd St., New York City 





Outside lantern, com- 
pletely wired. Itis No. 
141, 4% inches wide 


and 11 inches high. 


$19.00 











Artistic 
ODD PIECES & SUITES 


«++. unfinished... 
or 

decorated 

to order 






Charming pieces 
that permit such 
beautiful deco- 
rative effects ... 


Here you can be sure of furniture that 
is distinctive: graceful in design and 
finished as you wish. You may paint 
the pieces yourself or avail yourself of 
the decorating skill of our specialists. 
Come in and see the beautiful effects 
that are thus realized. 


woodworking 


Special’ furniture or 
Furniture refinished. 


made to order. 


The Campbell Shops 
of New York, Inc. 


216 E. 41st St., New York 
NearGrand Central Terminal 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 7226 








7he VOGUE IN 
FURNITURE 


























This BOOK 


até) 
eycwee, On Home 
mt ATME ad ° . 
POR ORK Beautifying 
V nd 
FURNITURE Sent Free 








\\\ 

SON \ Contains practical sug- 

Tiihpeaeeeeecestions on how to 

7 egret make your home artis- 

Bight onsite tic, cheery and inviting 

—explains how you 

can easily and econom- 

{cally refinish and keep woodwork, furni- 
ture and floors in perfect condition. 


BUILDING? 


Doubtless you want the most house for the 
least money. Our book will help you realize 
that ambition without “cutting corners.” 
Explains how Soempenaive woods can be 
finished as beautifully as more costly varie- 
ties. .. after receiving book, you wish 
further information, write our Individual 
Service Department. Experts will gladly 
solve your om for you wtthout charge. 
We wtli gladly send this book free and 
postpatd for the name and address of 
one of the best painters in your locality 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H.B.2 
RACINE, WIS. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 
(Canadian Factory — Brantford) 
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No. 2283, 44%” x 2%", 20c. 


Decorative Decalcomania 


Transfers 
For Furniture and Household Articles 

Illst’d catalog, with catalog of French Prints with 
directions for use, and for ; 

Antiquing and otherwise Finishing 
prints and lamp-shades, sent for 8c in stamps. Cata- 
log of prints alone for 4c. : . 
L. C. Wells, 225 5th Ave., Dept. H62, New York 





|] Fairy-land Figures 


of fine Terra Cotta, in natural colors 
| for Garden and Artistic Home De- 
coration ; charming gnomes, all kinds 
i of animals, mushrooms, tree trun 
i for garden seats, Red Riding Hood 
and Wolf, etc. 
Order Early for Spring Delivery 












Send 15 cents for illustrations H. B. 
*“FAIRY-LAND" 
New York 


4] 239 East 60th St. 
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Clogged Pipes 


LTHOUGH the faucet has been opened wide, this 


iron water pipe delivers a trickling stream of dis- 
colored water. Rust—the inevitable enemy of iron and 
steel—has choked the pipe. 


There is one sure way of avoiding this trouble 





Secure an uninterrupted flow of clear water by installing 
Anaconda Brass Pipe. It cannot rust or clog with rust 
. deposits. Its use insures a full flow of water from every 
faucet in the house as clear and pure as it enters the pipe. 


Galvanized Iron Pipe 





This protection to the health and comfort of your family 
adds only about $75 to the plumbing cost of the average 
$15,000 house. 


May we send you our interesting booklet “Ten Years Hence”? 





Anaconda Brass Pipe 


AFTER FOUR YEARS 
OF IDENTICAL SERVICE 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
Canadian Mill ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD , New Toronto, Ont. 


ANACONDA BRASS PIPE 


7 Installed by Leading Plumbing Contractors 
































Save fmeeaniss 
NEEDLE. 
cae a 


With this beautiful 
Table Service Wagon, 
you canspeed up your 
housework; lighten 
your labors, and to — 

Entertain Easi! y Without a Maid 


eee SHOPPING 


m aid- less Sci With it, 


a full course dinner can be 

served without the hostess 
leaving the table. For FIG. 6 
teas, parties, it’s indis- ze OU 
pensable. 


















Frame No. 5434, black and gilt - —made | iS 
in three sizes of oval openings: : 24x2— ‘ 
34x 2§ —43 x33 in. Not adel in other 





sizes. Prices: $5.00 — $5.50 and $6.00 














ae Ae CLEVER woman has got outa = The shades which should be used cas | 
ps: nc stedigy: get te 0.04 neat little set of Silhouette- with these crystal sticks are of Sanit Midnite | 
— p dram = ieee Stick-on Figures (Figure 6), which chiffon, layers of it, the one in faint FRAMES FOR KEEPSAKE | 
tray —silent swivel are original, and will be very useful pink shades, with the last cover- PICTURES 
butler on wheels. in making decorative articles at ing of orchid, being most alluring, FOSTER BROTHERS : 
a, PEP cece = Pihinte sidaaguirg a ¢ | home. The set, which comes in an perhaps. They are finished with a : 
aid,” and special offer where we have no dealer. , ona agi : ; | ARLINGTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
meoienaiaetiiniennen es envelope, consists of six silhouettes ruffles of French ribbon, in_peri- | mindiminineeen:t Oedlete: Medak ies 
Dept. F-200, Cunard Bldg. Chicago | Of figures, or of heads, if you prefer. ein 


The little groups are about the right _ 
size to use in decorating a small 
P . A N B O O K lampshade, but they might also be 
used on boxes, place-cards, and in 
| many other places. All you have to 
| do to apply them is to mdisten the 
back, like a’stamp. Strange no one 
thought of it before, is n’t it? The 
price is 50 cents per envelope. 

















HOMES of CHARACTER RYSTAL candlesticks for dress- 











Reproduction Period Cabinet Hardware 
a yg ge | ing-tables (Figure 7) come FIG. 7 ranging from 1680 to 1810 Duncan Phyfe. 
OVER 300 ILLUSTRATIONS OF ” 100 to Se : : 
HOMES OF ALL TYPES now in delicate colors, and are ex- | I SACK 
MANY ARE PRIZE WINNING DESIGNS EER AE RES Oe TI ; 
Price $2.00 Post paid | ay preps oe ‘smart. an : . 85-89 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 
Published by | size that is 103” tall is just right for winkle blue, jade, lavender, and so (Cecilemeinsineil) 
ROBERT L. STEVENSON, Architect | the average table, and may be forth. These are $10.00 each for the 


516 Paddock Bldg. Boston, Mass. ° ° 
bought in amber, jade green, blue, _10’’ candlestick, and a 12” shade 


: _ | ruby, rose, amethyst, or crystal. for the larger size stick is $12.00. 
j | This size is $10.00 each, and a still Both shades and candlesticks must | Wew Way to Make 
Hanging taller one, 16” high, is $15.00 each. — be sent by express collect. 2 
- : ney at Home 
| 
| 
| 



















BOOKSHELVES 


| | Hil | 

Useful and Decorative ‘ y 

A very attractive line finished a WV e A | 
to match anycolor scheme you de- the e 4 inc. | 
sire. Hand decorated, $10 to $25 | 3 eevee : | 
rs | : Hand Forged Hardware and Lighting Fixtures 
aaa 425 Madison Ave., New York City 
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We have openings for a few new members 
in Fireside Industries, a national organ- 
ization of artistic home-workers. No 
experience needed. We teach you 
just what to do and furnish outfit to 
members without extra cost. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
FREE BOOK TELLS HOW a 
You can easily make ¢ 
extra money, in spare 
O\ hours or full time with- 
~ out leaving home. 





cw 
Fascinating work, dec- 
H. R. NAYLOR = | oO orating beautiful art 
novelties to supply big dem and. Send 2c postage 
127 Tyler Street Trenton, N. J. now for BOOKLET giving full details. 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES Dept. 88-B Adrian, Mich. 

















Pleated Lamp Shades of Glazed Chintz 


All Colors. Plain or 
Figured. $1 an inch. 
(Bottom diameter) 


All Furnishings 


MARY ALLEN 





~ | YOUR HOROSCOPE 


If you have a question about occupation, invest- 
ments, friends, children, personal development or 
business associates, we can furnish you with very 
valuable information. Our clients are successful. 
Prices are moderate and all details are fully ex 
plained in our folder. Send for it today. 


THE FORECASTERS 





FURNITURE Marion Meyer Drew — Sidney Kimball Bennett 
848 Lexington Ave. 6363 Hollywood Boulevard Hollywood, Cal. 
lew York = 








Bet. 64th and 65th Sts. 








Alice Bradley, famous expert, 
Shows just how to make home cook- 
ing. cake- making, candy-r 
rofits. How to cater, r 
able TEA ROOMS, Mo Motor Inns, Cafet 
foanad over 51 Ways to Mai 7) nA 
a n bu: asiness or good nas on ve 
forl FREE illus. booklet, ooking for Ps ro 


co ey sahara rg mea 








Hand Crafts for Home Decoration 
The work of contemporary weavers, dyers, potters. 
BESTCRAFTS—SK YLIGHT SHOP 
7 East 39 St., New York City 
Summer shop -42 Eastern Point Rd.,Gloucester, Mass 
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and constructed under the super- 
vision of Brewster of New York 
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HE NEW STUTZ is an 
automobile which, in its 
entirety, is distinctively differ- 
ent and notably advanced. 
The features that make it so 
have never before been com- 
bined in a single car. One or 
two have already become 
standard in certain expensive 
foreign cars; all have been 
thoroughly proved before their 
incorporation in this car. 


SAFETY—The New Stutz has been 
planned primarily to provide maxi- 
mum safety to its passengers, and 
protection to the car itself. Among 
the features that make it an un- 
usually safe car are: Extreme low 
center of gravity, great stability, 
















Body five inches nearer the ground 
—yet providing ample road clearance and headroom 


Radically lowered center of gravity 
—giving greater safety, comfort and roadability 


Quiet, long-lived, worm-drive rear axle 
—permitting lowered body; it improves with use 


90H.P. motor; with overhead camshaft 
—novel design; smooth, flexible, vibrationless 


New, non-leaking hydrostatic brakes 
—inherently equalized; quick-acting and positive 


The NEW STUTZ vertico! cick 


{ All New Stutz bodies designed 











VERTICAL EIGHT MOTOR— 
This motor shows a performance 
unparalleled by any other stock 
motor under 290 cu. in. piston dis- 
placement. The camshaft, actuated 
by an exclusive form of automatic 
silent-drive, operates directly on the 
tappets of overhead valves. 





NON -LEAKING, HYDRO- 
STATIC BRAKES— These are 
four-wheel brakes of an entirely new 
design. There is nothing on them 
to adjust; they are inherently 
equalized. There are no working 
parts to get out of order. Each 
brake is divided into six shoes, 
which are uniformly actuated by 
an expanding circular tube, giving 
equalized braking pressure at every 
point on every wheel. 


CHASSIS LUBRICATION 
SYSTEM—AIll working parts of the 








ease of control, high brake-efficiency, 
rapid acceleration, pressed steel 
running-board side-bumpers, safety- 
glass windshield, and narrow front corner-posts. 


APPEARANCE — The last trace of horse- 
vehicle tradition now disappears from automo- 
bile design and a pure motor car form is 
evolved, with its every low-hung line eloquent 
of power, speed, comfort, beauty and smartness. 


EASE OF STEERING —The New Stutz re- 
sponse to the steering-wheel is, figuratively, 
a deferential and alert ‘‘as you wish, sir.” It 
never ‘talks back.”” The sensation of driving 
has a rare element of oneness between the driver 
and the car that is a constant delight. 


EASY RIDING —Long, flat, low-rate, shock- 
compensated springs, combined with extreme 
low center of gravity, give the New Stutz a 
riding ease that eliminates all side-sway and all 
impression of contact between the wheels and 
the road bed. This is a thoroughly new engi- 
neering principle impossible of application to 
conventional design. 


ROADABILITY —The New Stutz has a re- 
markable quality of ‘‘road-adhesiveness.” The 
result can be likened to a strong magnetic at- 
traction exerted by the earth upon the car’s 
wheels. 


SMOOTH, QUIET OPERATION— 

First, a motor from which vibration has been 
eliminated by an inherently balanced, rigid 
crankshaft with nine bearings, and in which the 
conventional noise-producing parts operating 
the valves are done away with by a simplified 





overhead camshaft design with only two con- 
tact points to each valve. 


Second, a worm-drive rear axle which does 
not become noisy with use. 


PERFORMANCE—The New Stutz performs 
so calmly and effortlessly that its great power 
and rare alertness can be realized only through 
actual driving. The motor actually develops 
over 90 H.P. A speed of over 75 miles per hour 
is availablegvhen desired; likewise, acceleration 
from 10 to 50 miles per hour in less than 15 
seconds. Like ‘‘an iron hand in a velvet glove,” 
the tremendous, eager energy of the car is 
exerted so smoothly and so graciously that 
the speedometer readings are at times truly 
incredible. 


LOWER CENTER OF GRAVITY —The floor 
of the car is five inches or more nearer the 
ground than in conventional chassis design. 
This is made possible, while maintaining ample 
road clearance and full headroom, by the worm- 
gear drive. 


WORM-DRIVE REAR AXLE—The adoption 
of this costly type of rear axle, in combination 
with a lowered center of gravity, represents its 
first appearance in any American passenger 
car, regardless of price. Yet, it is standard in 
the more expensive foreign chasses, and has 
been thoroughly proved by long use on thou- 
sands of motor vehicles. The worm-drive im- 
proves rather than deteriorates with use. The 
worm and gear are guaranteed by us for two 
years. 


chassis are lubricated by an entirely 
new self -lubricating system, non- 
clogging, self-cleansing, troubleless 
and positive. Oil is fed to each moving part by 
means of local magazines, which contain enough 
oil for three months’ supply, mechanically re- 
filled directly from the motor when needed. 


OIL RECTIFIER—A triple- duty rectifier 
keeps the crankcase oil at its original purity and 
consistency, eliminating all foreign matter, 
gasoline and water. 


IGNITION—The Delco dual ignition operates 
two spark plugs in each cylinder from opposite 
points. The firing of the gasoline charge from 
two points delivers a greater explosive force 
against the piston-head. Knocking is elimi- 
nated, acceleration is improved, greater speeds 
are attainable, and longer and harder “‘pulls”’ 
may be negotiated. 


FRAME—Most rigid frame on any car, with 
integral steel running boards (actually, side 
bumpers). Seven cross-members; double drop, 
torsion-resisting construction. 

UPHOLSTERY -—Rich and luxurious, employ- 
ing fine, high-grade fabrics and genuine leathers 
of distinctive beauty. 

BODIES—Six models. Designed and con- 
structed under the supervision of Brewster of 
New York. 

All models are equipped with bumpers, front 
and rear, Watson Stabilators and full-balloon 
cord tires. Ventilating eaves on all closed-body 
doors. 

STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. 


OF AMERICA, Inc. 
Indianapolis 
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Charming 
Colorful 


|| KNIVES & 
| FORKS 


\" direct from 
| Paris 


om 
——— 


for the Up-to- 
Date Hostess 


$5 for six 
Knives OR Forks 
in 
Coral Red 
Leaf Green 
French Blue 
Lapis Blue 


$5 for 6 of either ~ Amber Yellow 


The latest model and best quality made 
in France today. Non-tarnishable_ gold 
metal blades, Ivorine handles. Order 
now from 


F. M. CARLETON 
21 East 55th Street New York 











COLONIAL ,,#:4,, DAMPER 


“ Hearthstone teachings determine a Nation's 
lestiny."' — President Coo idge. 
No smoking; 
insures correct 
m= construc- 
_tion of the 















Build your 
fireplace 
right with 
the Colo- 
nial Head 
and our 

F > ee 


a and Furnish- 
ings: Andirons, Grates, Hoods, 

Screens, etc. Suggestions gladly given. 

Write for complete catalog and Blue Print show- 

ing common mistakes in Fireplace Construction. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO., 4605 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ill. 








TUAINT CIDARTERS 


For Your Feathered Friends 


AUNIQUE house, 
inwhich birds 
will build. Easily 
screwed to tree, 
arbor, or under 
eaves. 

Artistic and unus- 
ual; weather-proof 
and squirrel-proof; 
soon nah ype _- 
made of metal, 
painted arustic 

gray. Diameter 6’’, 
PRICES: na each: $5.50 for 3. 
Includi: ng delivery b parcel post. (For Free 
delivery W. nver and in Canada add snopes ) 

Supplieg hows 1’ hole (for wrens) unless 














‘e" hole (for blue birds) is specified. 
ROBERT C. REEVES CO., 187-F Water St., N. Y. 








You Can Manage aTeaRoom 


TORTUNES are being made in Tea 
Rooms, Motor Inns and Coffee 
Shops everywhere. You can open one 
in your own home —city, town, 
country or resort, and make money 
hand over fist, or manage one already 
going. Big salaries paid to trained 
managers; shortage acute. We teach 
you entire business in a few weeks. 
You train in spare time at cost of but 
few cents_a day. Be independent. 
Write for Free Book ‘‘Pouring Tea for Profit.’ 


Lewis Tea Room Institute 
[Dept. U-8213 Washington, D. C. 








ara 
Antigue Surniture 
WILLIAM SMITH 
739 Main St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


tite me your wants 














OU have often noticed that 

the smartest milliners have 
unique heads in their windows on 
which to display their Paris hats. 
A clever interior decorator has im- 
ported some of these papier-mAaché 
beauties and New York women 
are using them in their closets as 
stands for their hats. The head 
sizes are rather small—as of 
course it is assumed that no one 
has any hair nowadays, and hats 
are closer than ever. These gay 
figure-heads shown in Figures 8, 9 
and rohave delightful French names: 
Lucette, Mimosa, and Hispano. 
They are 14” tall, with the exception 
of Lucette, the little girl in Figure 9, 
who is shorter, and a size for a little 
girl’s hat. She has a blonde bob, 
and a blue dress with peach pink 
dots. Mimosa, the Japanese beauty, 
has a jade green collar and a black 
coat with roses and butterflies in 
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FIG. 10 


FIG. 9 


green and gold. All the heads are 
$5.00 each, plus carriage. 

Hispano has raven hair, with 
scarlet flowers in it, and an olive 
complexion. She is ravishing enough 
to be a decoration for a room, 
not a dark closet, and your hat of 
green, or anyother hue, willlook very 
smart perched on her smooth head. 


a call-bells with handles 
in the shape of well-known 
characters of Dickens are amusing, 
and make unusual and interesting 
small gifts. They are 43” high, and 
in Figure 11 you may see two: on the 
left, Sam Weller, and Sairy Gamp 
on the right. You may also order 
Tony Weller, Martin Chuzzlewit, 
the Fat Boy, and Pickwick. The 
price is $1.75 each. 


RASS curtain tie-backs are not 
only useful but add a touch of 
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FIG. II 
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“The Last Word in 
Good Architecture” 
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Spanish Homes 
of California 


ROM Hollywood, Beverly Hills, Pasa- 

dena and Los Angeles these fine homes 
have been selected as the best examples of 
Spanish influence. The eyes of the nation 
are now on this type of architecture, which 
Southern California architects have ad- 
mirably adapted to modern building. 

This booklet contains 60 photographs, 
and 60 interior sketches and floor plans to 
meet all-climate conditions. 

Ask your news dealer or mail check or 
money order for 

Department B. 


THE ROY HILTON COMPANY 
800 Kress Bidg., Long Beach, California 
Plan Service and Special | 


” 


Architectural Designing 
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| GET THIS VALUABLE BOOK 


en is 
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about <a Windows 


It tells you howto have the greatest 
convenience and comfort with 
your casement windows—and hav- 
ing that is merely a matter of know- 
ing in advance the best methods of 
construction and operation. 


Profusely illustrated. Also gives a 
complete description of Win-Dor 
Casement Operators, which en- 
able you to swing your casements 
without opening your screens—the 
most important feature for your 
casements to possess. Write for the 
book today, enclosing 10cin stamps. 


The Casement Hardware ©, 


226 Pelouze Building « CHICAGO 








Fawn) is nothing quite like this squat little 
GO whose sole mission is to be 
mest ever-watchful, ever-active mascot. 
He's a scientific anomaly: the nearest 
thing to perpetual motion yet invented 





Throughout one’s room he will diffuse the 
odour of one’s favourite perfume. No 
smoke or refuse, no daily attention. 
AND, little DRAGOYLE tells you al- 
ways the real facts regarding the air you 
breathe. 

Send for DRAGOYLE now — he's only 
$2 with sim le directions. Money back, 
of course, if he’s not all we claim. 


Everett L. Thompson, Jr. 
Post Office Box 100, East Orange, N. J. 














Eat and Be Well! 


A penn no set of health rules 
— many of which may be easily 
followed right in your own home, or while 
traveling. You will find in this little book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 
Control Your Weight Without 
Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 
Effective weight control diets, acid and bland 
ga, diets, laxative and _blood-building 
diets, and diets used in the correc- 
‘4 tion of various chronic maladies. 
“4 The book is for FREE circulation, 
-\ Not a mail order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will 
bring it without cost or obli- 
= gation. 



























UNUSUAL FOOT SCRAPERS 
Colonial Black Cat Foot Scraper 


This charming and unique 
Scraper is a reproduction vf a 
Colonial Foot Scraper. About 
10 inches high, and all ready 
to attach to steps or porch. 


No. 113 
$3. - each 
~ 30 per 
Pastpaid 


No. 108, Scotch Terrier. No. 112, Social Cat. 
8 inches high 10 inches high 


Send for circulars of other attractive animal 
designs and other articles. 


Household Patent Co., Norristown, Pa. 
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Safest dog for children. 
Any age, any color, imported 
Send for description 


stock. 
and free lists 


JEFFERSON WHITE COLLIE KENNELS 
WAUSEON, OHIO 


White w aC 














The 
Next-To-Nothing House 
By Alice Van Leer Carrick 


The entertaining story of the author's 
famous old house, which is filled with 
valuable antiques. 


Illustrated. 252 pages. 8vo. $2.50 





The Atlantic Monthly Bookshop 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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A New-Style Kitchen as Arranged by Leland Lyon—Architect 


i KITCHEN STYLE TAKES A 
HAPPIER TREND 


LREADY the movement is pro- irregularities, the gas range emerges a 





} nounced. Architectsanddecorators piece of straight, console lines..... 
|| are referring to the “‘new-style kitchen”. Encouraged, house-planners are devel- 
| Women are charmed.....What stimu- oping kitchens of lovelier line and 
lated the change is achangeingas-range charm. They are bettering the placing 
style. At last, the clumsy, old-fashioned and the spacing. Smoothtop gives the 











| 
I range is out of the way. In its place, cooking-space of any cabinet-range 
| comes a flat-top style, the Smoothtop — witha fraction of its floor space. It pro- | 
Gas Range..... The oven is taken out of jects less into the room. It cuts off no 
| the air,and putattable-drawerlevel. The light. All kitchen planning is quite re- 
i open burners are enclosed. Everything volutionized..... Wouldn't you like to | 
i| is trim and compact..... And so,instead see the 6new-style kitchens pictured and 
| of a contraption of angles, corners,and described in the book couponed below? | 
| 
| 











REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


GAS RANGE 


WITH SUPER VULCAN BURNERS 
There is only one Smoothtop, a Vulcan 


product. It is fully protected by patents 
in United States, Canada & Great Britain 


STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION—VULCAN DIVISION 
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An Entirely New Cookery 
Better— Easier 


It revolutionizes cookery, too—this new 
Smoothtop Gas Range. Stews, soups, pot 
roasts are done by a new, savory simmer- 
ing. Vegetables are finished with the new 
speed cooking; it retains all their precious 
mineral salts and vitamins. Entire meals 
kept hot till time to serve. All this with 
far less watching, less fussing, less clvaning. 


Super < saree | 
Vulcan Burner 


This Smoothtop cookery has really been 
created by the Super-Vulcan Burner. Note 
the aeration plate over the gas port-holes. 
This creates the hottest, steadiest gas flame 
known. Yet, no more gas is consumed, 


IAQ 


—> 
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4 Cooking Zones 
Each burner heats 4 distinct cooking 
zones. Speed, Boiling, Simmering, Warm- 
ing. All without regulating the gas-jet. 


You cook with a graduated hot- plate. 
It's wonderful. 


Oven 
Heat Regulator ! 
75% of all cooking is done top-stove. 
But Smoothtop’s equipment is complete, 
even to the little control wheel which gives 
oven heat regulation. 
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“How to Plan the New-Style Kitchen” 


Contains beautiful full color illustrations of 6 new- 
style kitchens, as planned by 6 leading architects. 
Tells how to achieve the new kitchen smartness, 
how to improve spacing, placing and lighting. 
10c in stamps. 


“Smoothtop Cookery” 


is a cook book with a new viewpoint. Solves meal 
planning and work planning. Shows how to do 
more cooking with less trouble; how to use “‘left- 
overs” and still have more delicious meals. Ed- 
ited by Sarah Field Splint. 25¢ in stamps. 


Please check the coupon, and mail 





STANDARD Gas EQUIPMENT CorP. 
18 E. 4ist St., New York 


Please send me the books checked. I en- 
close ye 0 in amount required for each 
book checked. 


“The New-Style Kitchen’, 10c¢ [© 
“Smoothtop Cookery’, 25¢ 


“The Book of Smoothtop Gas Ranges"’, 
ree) 


Name... ; ees ; ae 


Address 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 























Creo-Dipt roof and 
side-walls add beau- 
ty to this famous 


Music Box Cottage, 





designed by the T. 
H. -nner Com- 
pany, Omaha, Ne- 
braska 




















Write for Photographs! 
If you wish to transform 
your old home—orif you 
plan to build—send 25c 
for interesting and help- 
ful portfolio of actual 
photographs of Creo- 
Dipt houses designed by 
prominent architects. 


etn can give your new home 
the added beauty of Creo- 
Dipt Shingles and still save mon- 
ey. Even the first cost of Creo- 
Dipts is less than usual side-wall 
materials. 

Or, you can re-beautify and re- 
value your old home by covering 
the old clapboards with Creo- 
Dipts. This costs you less than 
two re-paintings. 

In either case you save money. 


BEAUTY ¢hat PAYS ws OWN WAY 


One home owner figures that 
over a period of twenty years, his 
Creo-Dipts will cost him one- 
third as much as ordinary siding. 
And for new roofs or for re-roof- 
ing, Creo-Dipt savings are just as 
startling as for side-walls. 
Seldom can youget greater beauty 
at less cost. But this is true with 
Creo-Dipts, because year after 
year they save so much in upkeep. 
Write for details. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, INC., 1114 OLIVER ST., NORTH TONAWANDA, N., Y. 
In Canada: Creo-Dipt Company, Ltd., 1610 Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto 


CREO-DIPT 


Stained Shingles 





© C-D Co.,, Inc., 1926 


Lumber dealers every- 
where stock Creo-Dipts. 
Plants located for easy 
shipping at No. Tona- 
wanda, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Mo., Van- 
couver, B. C. Sales of- 
fices in principal cities. 
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Undecorated 
Grey Iron Castings 


You may paint these 
blanks in oil, enamel, 
sealing waxor bronze. 
Book Ends $1.25 per 
pair. Cat Door 
Stop $1.50 each, 
F.0.B. Albany, New 
, 142, Book York. All three for 





No 
Ends. Wt. 7 $3.50, F.0.B. Albany, 
ores, pat. New York. 


Remittance must ac- 
company order. 

Send for our complete 
illustrated catalog. 





No.176 Door 

Stop.Wt.6% 

lbs.9% “high 
No, 170 Book ALBANY FOUNDRY CO. 
yn aye Albany, N. Y. 




















Our catalog M shows mantels, true in de- 
sign, material and workmanship, at prices 
from $30.00 up. 
Separate catalog A shows andirons, Franklin 
stoves, spark screens and other fireplace 
fixtures. 
EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., INC. 
47 Beekman Street New York 
Also Lexington Ave., Gon: 65th” Street 

















Use No Kindling | 


A super fire lighter. 





Unique in principle, 
design and performance. 


Generates twenty minutes | 
intense, igniting flame. 


Send for circular. 
J $8.00 plus delivery. 


HALF MOON FIRE LIGHTER 
Poughkeepsie, New York 














BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
(Correspondence Courses) 

Course A — Professional Training Course 
Course B —- Domestic Course. How to Pls an Your 
Own House. 


yap ees Wrtte for prospectus. 





P.O. Box 1 Boston, Copley Station Mass. 
THE 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
BOOK SHOP 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 
supplies any book in print at 
the usual retail price. 
Write for catalogs 








real distinction to the window treat- 
ment. There are at present on the 
market reproductions of the best 
old models which may be secured 
at moderate prices, and which 
many of you will like to use in 
your living-rooms, or bedrooms. 
Figure 11 shows several different 
models, whose sizes and prices are 
as follows: The tie-back on the left 
is 34”’ in diameter, and costs $1.90; 
the model in the centre is the same 
size and is priced at $1.75; while the 
one on the right is 3” across, and 
costs $1.50. 


HE Doll Posy Packet (Figure 

12) is a very attractive 
tainer for six packets of old-fash- 
ioned flower seeds: lupine, canter- 
bury bells, grass pinks, hollyhocks, 
purple foxgloves, and sweet-william. 
The dainty envelope has a verse on 
it, and a picture which has been 
tinted by hand of a garden path 
along which grow the flowers whose 
seeds are supplied. This would 
make a delightful Easter remem- 
brance. The price is 75 cents, or 
$5.00 per dozen wholesale, but not 
less than one half-dozen orders will 
be accepted at this rate. 


con- 





FIG. 
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NE of the latest best-sellers is 

the history of ‘Lord Timothy 
Dexter,’ by John P. Marquand. 
This is the first book of biography by 
Mr. Marquand, who is best known 
for his stories of early seafaring days 
in America, and he took ‘Lord’ 
Timothy as the most picturesque 
and humorous of the eighteenth 
century eccentrics. This volume 
gives the story of his vagaries, his 
assumption of a title, his stately re- 
hearsal of his own funeral, his 
Midas-like good fortune with the 
extraordinary cargoes he sent all 
over the world (the one most gen- 
erally known being his shipment of 
warming-pans to the West Indies!) 
and all the different ways in which 
he scoffed at the conventions in the 
aristocratic town of Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, in which he lived. 
The price of the book, which is 
beautifully printed in large, clear 


type, and has silhouette illustra- 
tions, is $3.50. 
OOKED rugs specially de- 


signed for nurseries are most 
attractive and appropriate. Miss 
Muffet is shown in Figure 13 and a 
friendly pair of polar bears in Figure 
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TODHUNTER 


414 Madison Avenue , New York 


Hanp WroucuHtT 
FIREPLACE FORKS 
ANDIRONS 
TRIVETS 
BELLOWS 
CHESTNUT ROASTERS 
HEARTH BRUSHES 
FIRE SETS 
LANTERNS 
BRIDGE LAMPS 
WEATHERVANES 
KNOCKERS 

ASH TRAYS 
SMOKE, STANDS 
FOOT SCRAPERS 
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Reed Furniture 


OUR EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 
AT LOWEST PRICES 
Specialists in 
Sun-Parlor Furnishings 


“The REED SHOP Ine. 


13 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 











SO Needed Articles in 
| ie 3 SAVES 
Ss Baby-Mother—Money 


Saves Baby. Keeps the 
little one from duing danger- 
ous things and safe from 
animals and insects. 

Saves Mother. Stops 
worryful watching and han- 
dling of baby. Conserves 
mother’s strength. 

Saves Money. Because 
it is bassinet, crib and play- 
pen — all at one price. 

Convenient drop side. 
Folds completely to 8 inches. 

Write today for free il- 
lustrated literature, prices 
and names of local dealers 
E. Trimble Mfg. Co., 

1100, 464 Central 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Also Makers of the 
Baby = WOOP 
Mane Onty By TRIMLe 


Kippie-KO0P 
ieaaue CRIB Paoees 






ba ot 





Bassinet 


Dept. 
Ave., 





Quilts —as —the old eeoniened kind 


_ Designs by Marie 
D. Webster, author 
ie ‘Quilts and their 

Story. 


,Can be furnished 
stamped to make, 
basted to sew or 
tinished. The colors 
are fast dyes 
materials the 
Stamped Q 

}— $10.00, with one 
block basted — 

$12 2.50. Plus thirty 

cents postage. 








_ ae ee § 
One block of Wreath of 
ae: 


Send for folder 
EVANGELINE J. BESHORE 
Practical Patchwork Company 
211 West Seventh Street, Marion, Ind. 


| Basted Quilts — $35 to $45. 











| New Design — COLONIAL— All Brass 


Bird Cage 


Valued at $12.00. Our special 
introductory price is $6.00. 
We pay the postage. Your 
money back if not satisfactory. 
Only a limited number will be 
sold, so send your order at once. 


AMERICAN CAGE CO., 516 18th St., 





Racine, Wis. 


JANE WHITE LONSDALE 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 
114 EAST 40TH STREET 
CALEDONIA 6349 
NEW YORK 
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Your Famity Portraits | 
Have them reproduced privately in 


File CopleyPrints 


from old daguerreotypes, faded photographs, 
tintypes, snapshots, ete. Originals restored. 


They make unique gifts to one’s relatives. 
Also’ valued originals should be copied if only to 
| provide against loss or damage, or fading in 
the case of old photographs. 
THE 
COPLEY PRINTS 


also include a com- 
prehensive list of 


Distinguished 
American Art 
For 30 years a hall- 


* mark of good taste 
7 in pictures 


for GIFTS 
your HOME 
and SCHOOLS | 





From a Copley Print . 
of an old faded Prices 
photograph $2.00 to $100.00 
WE SEND ON APPROVAL 
Send 25 cents for Illustrated Catalogue 
Send Money Order or Stamps —-NOT COIN 
It is a little handbook of American Art | 
CURTIS & CAMERON, 176 Harcourt St., BOSTON 
| Salesroom: Pierce Bldg., opp. Public Library 


| t ces : —— 














HEALTH and COMFORT 


ARE OBTAINED BY USING 


DELBROOK AIR MOISTENERS 


Remove excessive 
dryness from the air. 
Just fill with water 
and hang on back of 
radiator. Prevents 
colds and lung 
troubles. 


Delbrook Air Mois- 
teners are used in 
hospitals and in 
healthy homes every- 
where. 


Four for 
$5.00 
$5.25 West of the Mississippi. Postage prepaid 
DELBROOK VENTILATING CO., Inc. 
Dept. H-5 





25 Common Street Boston, Mass. 














home plans ever published by any archite ct 
vised and enlarged. 224 pages, 
nearly 609 illustrations of floor plans 
medium cost Colonial homes, c 

and two-fanily dwellings, 
showing size of rooms, bui 
of each sent postpaid for $3. 
and specifications 








as low as $10. 


save you panies: of dollars. 
RICK H. GOWING, Sestetoece 
101 T soaeaae Street Boston, Mass. 





“ to pi ined exctosive profession 
Little competition. $5, 000 to $10,000 incomes for_ex 
Easy to master under rrespondence methods. Esti i916. 
Assistance extended to > students and eraduater. Write. 


American Landscape School, 50-MA Newark, New York 










1925 EDITION. The most cumdladien book of 
Re 








HOROSCOPES 


Scientific Astrology practically applied to Business, 


Finance, Health, Events. Horoscopes written in detail. 


GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M.D. 
Copley Sq. P. O., Box 163, Boston, Mass. 
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oa Aes oanes te plans | 
ou cannot 
afford to build until you have seen this book, it may 
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FIG. 13 


15. The dimensions of these gay 
and interesting additions to the 
nursery are 24” x 34”, and the 
price is $20.00 each. If you desire 
to have a larger size it may be 
hooked to your order at the price 
of $3.50 a square foot. 


MBER water-glasses may be 
bought in either of the two de- 
signs shown in Figure 14, as well 
as in various other patterns which 
are not shown. The left-hand 
glass has a ‘thumb print’ design on 
it, and is $1.50, or $15.00 per dozen; 
while the glass on the right has a rich 
pattern cut on it and is priced at 
$2.00. Goblets and stemmed glasses 
may be supplied, as well as com- 
potes and odd dishes. 





MBER-GLASS #saltcellars are 
charming for the table, and 
nothing is more in vogue for the 
modern hostess than whole sets of 
colored glass for table use. The salt- 
cellar on the left in Figure 17 is 
| 32” round on a square base, and 
stands 3” tall. Its price is $2.50. 
The saltcellar in the middle of 
the group is copied from a Water- 
ford glass shape, and is like a boat 








on a diamond-shaped base. It is 

” Jong, 33” tall, and priced at 
ig The little glass ash-tray at 
the right is also amber, and is 23” 
across, and octagonal in shape. It 
has a tiny hunting-scene cut like a 
cameo in the bottom, and for the 
price of $1.50 will make a delight- 
ful small gift or prize. 





HE Peter Pan Alphabet Book 


in Figure 16 is 8’’ x 11” in size, 
and has many pages of pictures to 
color. The pictures are all arranged 
with text which has an alphabetical 
heading: A is for Arrow, B is for 
Bath, C is for Crocodile, and so 
forth. A child will be able to spend 
many happy hours painting these 
pictures. The price of the volume is 
only 50 cents. The box of water 
colors which is shown in front of 
the book is $1.00, or, if the donor 
prefers not to encourage water 
colors, he may have a fine box of 
colored crayons for 25 cents instead. 


ALPHABET! 
PAINTING BOOK § 





FIG. 16 


FINE silhouette of compelling 
personality is shown in Fig- 
ure 18. The original was cut at 
Saratoga Springs, by Edouart, 


probably the most famous of all the 
his 


silhouette-cutters of time, so 





FIG. 17 
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Sun Parlor Furnishings 
Exclusively 





MEW crcha wcrcham dy 


GENUINE REED, WILLOW and 
FRENCH CANE FURNITURE 
Direct to you from the largest manufacturers, 
Highest Quality. Lowest Prices. 

“Visit the largest Wicker Shop in America.” 
Free Catalogue B on request. 50-page illus- 
trated colortype catalogue showing actual 
decorations. 50 cents postage. 

Freight prepaid to Florida 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


Grand Central Wicker Shop, Inc, 
226 East 42nd Street, New York City 

















LAN BOOKS 


California Style (All-Climate) Homes 





‘All-American Homes 
50 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms —S1 
“The New Colonials’”’ 

50 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms—$1 
*‘South-West Stucco Homes”’ 
75 Duplexes and Bungalows—$1 

est Coast Bungalow Books”’ 

5 to 7 Rooms, $1; 3 to 5 Rooms, $1 
PECIAL OFFER: Select any three for $2.50. 
Books and Blueprints sold with Money-Back 

Guarantee. 


E.W.STILLWELL & CO.,Plans, 325 Calif.Bldg.,Los Angeles 
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VAUGHANS PEWTER 


10 CLIFTON ST. 
TAUNTON MASS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS ON REQUEST 
AWARDS FOR MERIT 


MEDAL OF BOSTON SOCIETY ARTS € CRAFTS 
ARTHUR HEUN PRIZE ART INSTITUTE CHICAGO 








“The Scrap Bag’ Hooked Rugs 


REPRODUCTIONS and ANTIQUES 


ELIZABETH E. & ELIZABETH MORSE 
BON AIRPARK - NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 

















OUTSIDE THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Edited by HENRIETTA PEABODY 
The book is as practical as it is beautiful, 
and has the virtue of dealing with the small 
house rather than the extensive estate. — 
Boston Herald. 

More than 150 illustrations. $3.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
BOOK SHOP 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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“Drapery and 
Upholstery Gextiles~ 


HAND-BLOCKED LINENS 
DOMESTIC CRETONNES 
FRENCH CRETONNES 
GLAZED CHINTZES 
ENGLISH PRINTS 
TOILE DE JOUET 
INDIA PRINTS 





BROCADES 
ARMURES 
DENIMS 
REPS 
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nie “Home “Decorating “Department 
| Ile 
| Il as => NEW SERVICE to our patrons—expert advice on furnish- 
I LRA & — 
1 ‘+ XA 
| Il PRY Rose 
| | EXNROS SEES! clubs, hotels and show rooms. 
Re ANS ANS oe 


I |) AAAS. Perhaps your problem is a small one—no more than new 
: draperies and curtains. But don’t let that embarrass you. 
. Big or little, talk it over with our Interior Decorating Depart- 
ment. We will help you work out your own ideas artistically, 
or take over the whole matter and submit a plan that fits 
your needs—and keeps within your budget. 

You are cordially invited to visit the Fourth Floor and see the 
handsome textiles and accessories assembled there. 
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COUCH COVERS SCREENS 
BED SPREADS TABOURETTES 
TABLE SCARFS CEDAR CHESTS 
CUSHIONS DRAPERY HARDWARE 
PORTIERES DRAPERY TRIMMINGS 
TAPESTRIES WINDOW SHADES 


cQ 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 
NEW 











FORTY-NINTH STREET 
YORK 


(-urtains, made-up, 
made to order, or 


by-the-yard, in: 


MARQUISETTE 
BOBINETTE 
ORGANDY 
MADRAS 
SCRIM 
VOILE 
LACE 
NET 


ing any interior. Complete schemes and estimates sub- 
mitted on request for houses, apartments, single rooms, 
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Beautifies — 
A protective waterproof 
coating of unusual beauty 
that prevents weatherstains 
and cracks. It dries flat and 
gives to stucco, concrete or 
masonry the handsome 
stone-like finish appropriate 
to such surfaces. 

Write for color chart 
and full information 


THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 


307 Truscon Bldg. DETROIT, MICH. 


Up-To-DATE HOUSE OWNERS 


are particular about having no disreputable 
corners on the Estate. 





Does YOUR Backyard 
look like this ? 
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tique style. 
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UNDERGROUND GARBAGE RECEIVER 
keeps the garbage away from Flies, Sun, Frost 
and Prowling Cats and Dogs. The inside bucket 
is protected by the Metal Receiver. A PERMA- 
NENT INVESTMENT. 

Sold Direct — Send for Catalogue 


Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
23 Farrar Street Lynn, Mass. 
Established 1899 


-COMFORTS of the City= 


—in the Country Home 
Running water, electric 

>. lights and modern sewage 
disposal for the country 

ome, giving the equal of 

city comforts, are made 

and installed by KEWA- 

NEE. More than 200 private 


M\ systems are back by a 
quarter century of experi- 
ence and the pcre 4 


organization of KEWANEE 





e hydraulic-electric engi- 

\ i. oN neers 

1 PRK KEWANEE service are 
everywhere. Write me 

“Bungalow Model” meet Private Utilities Co. 

Now $140 439 S. Franklin Street, Kewanee, Ill. 


KEWANEE systems and 
KEWANEE is — counsel FR 
— EE 











The Stepping Stone 


ANTIQUES Phone West 1306. 
277 Elm St., West Haven, Conn. Antiques from 
The Stepping Stone, Interior Decorating, 11754 


Chapel St., New {aven, Conn. Marie Gouin 
Armstrong. Phone Colony 2702. | 





HINGES, LATCHES AND 
OTHER HARDWARE FITMENTS 
Hand forged as of old by the village 
smithy. 
A brochure of designs and information on 
request 
M. S. TELLER COLONIAL ae 
280 Wall Street Kingston, N. Y. 


that many of you will be glad to 
avail yourselves of this chance to 
secure a copy of the work of this 
famous artist. The Honorable 
Charles Hudson, of whom the like- 
ness was made, was a famous 
politician and orator of the middle 
nineteenth century. 

His silhouette, framed in a fine 
black moulding, would be an ap- 
propriate decoration for a library, 
or any room furnished in the an- 
The outside dimen- 
sions of the frame are 33” x 73”, 
and the price complete is only $2.00. 





FIG. 18 


ITTLE French writing pochettes 
are 53” x 73” in size, and cost 
$1.00 each, including postage. Fig- 
ure 20 shows one of the pochettes 
open. These gay little portfolios 
make good presents for children, as 
does the jolly elephant bank which 
stands above the open pochette. 
The elephant is 43” x 62”, made of 
strong paper composition, and costs 
$1.00. An elephant is supposed to 
bring his owner good luck, so, com- 
bined with the useful function of a 
bank, he ought to be very lucky 
indeed. 





SHOPPING 














FIG. 19 


ASES for love letters are sure- 

ly appropriate for February! 
These charming trifles, shown in 
Figure 19, have just arrived from 
Paris, and are as Parisian as pos- 
sible. They are 4” across, and 64” 
deep. The cases may be bought 
in blue, rose, green, cream white, 
and many other delicate shades of 
silk. Each one is embroidered in a 
contrasting color, in tiny chain- 
stitch. The outside pattern is a 
wreath around a heart, with sprays 
in the corners. Inside there are 
rosebuds and leaves, and on each 
case the French legend, Quand on 
Aime Tout est Plaisir (When we 
love, all is happiness). The open 
case is of French blue, embroidered 
in salmon pink, while the closed 
one is cream white embroidered in 
old rose. Each case is delicately 
lined with white taffeta, and the 
price is $15.00 each. 


‘LAZY SUSAN’ is a great help 

in the service of informal 
meals. You all know that it is a 
revolving, round stand for the mid- 














PLAN BOOKS 





Visualize your ideal home—from the 
varied dwellings shown in these books. 


“COLONIAL HOUSES"'—13} x 19 inches, 
28 two-story, $15,000 to $300,000 to erect. 
Price $5.00 delivered. 


‘““STUCCO HOUSES”’’—Cloth, 14 x 26 
inches, 24 designs, mostly two-story, $15,000 
to $140,000. Price $10.00 delivered. 
Each Contains: 
Exterior Views, Plans, Descriptions, Cur- 
rent Estimates, Page of Building Advice. 


Send check or money order or call 
and see the books. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave.,at 40th St., New York 


Planning, Supervision, Alterations 
Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty 














Written By Home Owners 
—About Heating 


SF you should know about 
ALL the heating systems be- 
fore you install any particular 
ind. 

Our 34-page book, “Letters To 
and Fro,” has the facts. The let- 
ters were written by home own- 
ers; they are based on experience. 
FREE for the asking. 


Irvington, New York 











SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Before you build or rebuild unsani- 
tary cesspool write for catalog of 
COST Kaustine Armco Iron Septic Tanks, 
that explains low cost and greater 
efficiency. 
> Complete ready to install; free plans. 
- Approved by Health Authorities 
How many in family? Give 


po 
‘i name of Plumber. Catalog No. 
203 and esti- 
en mus mates free. 
ae -4 Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Kaustine el Tank 
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Log Cabin Antiques yew York 
American Antiques at Wholesale Prices. A Few 
Rare—All Good. Special List 
SpEcIAL — Curly Maple Mirror Reproductions 
Chippendale and Others—Priced Low. 








+] 
Collector’s Luck 
e 

in France 
By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 
S a collector, Mrs. Carrick is a recog- 
nized authority; as a writer, she has 
given pleasure to a host of readers. Her 
genius for acquiring coveted antiques at 
bargain prices is again evident in this 
new book, in which she tells her adven- 
tures during many months spent in 


France. 
Profusely illustrated. $2.50 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 





The Atlantic Monthly Bookshop | 
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Reproduction from a painting made on the estate of Mr. Edward Bok, Mountain Lake Club, Lake Wales, Florida, by Frank Swift Chase © The D. T. E. Co., Inc., 1926 


Among prominent persons and _ insti- 


What does Davey Tree Surgery cost? “SESSi = 
HON. C. G. DAWES 
More than 80% of Davey clients are people of moderate means HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE co. 
e e USSELL SAGE COLLEGE 
and invest relatively small amounts S. DAVIES WARFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
EDWARD B. McLEAN 


In 1925 Davey Tree Surgeons served 13,086 clients. This is the most inexpensive professional service in America, MRS. WALTER E. FLANDERS 
i made possible by large volume—a business of nearl THE ROYCROFTERS 
Of these 9289 paid less than $100 each. meagre = ag Be rey io MILBANK ESTATE 
1972 paid from $100 to $200 each. $2,000,000 in 1925, an increase of 100% in three years. 


= eee — i wae i each. Even though you invest only a few dollars or a few hun- 
paid y ane upwards. dred dollarS, you get the same highly'expert, reliable service 
Although Davey Tree Surgeons serve a majority of the best as the client who spends thousands. 
known and wealthiest families in America, an overwhelming Nearly 600 D Tree S p k f 
proportion of their clients are people of moderate means. — ae Seer eee ae ae eee ee 
a : : ; them living near you, anywhere between Boston and Kansas 
Suppose you have just one fine tree in need of expert care City, from Canada to the Gulf. 
—or a dozen trees, or any number. Suppose you wish to 


JOHN DAVEY 
Fatner of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U. S. Pat Off. 


Attach this coupon 
to your letterhead 
and mail today 














invest only a moderate amount. Don’t hesitate to call All Davey Tree Surgeons are employees of The Davey Tree 
Davey Tree Surgeons. You can limit yourinvestment toany Expert Company—all carefully selected and thoroughly The D Tree E 7 
sum that is convenient to you. There is no charge for car- _ trained—-all diligent workers, painstaking, intelligent, con- ei wee Rupert (c., ine. 
fare, no charge for traveling time, or time lost through bad _ scientious—all properly disciplined and held to a high stand- 320 City Bank Bldg. 
weather or other causes; the only charge is for actual working ard of service; only two men out of a hundred applicants are Kent, Ohio 
time on your place, plus the materials and cost of delivery. good enough for the Davey organization. ‘ sa ’ 
J ae : B B . Gentlemen: Without cost or obliga- 
5 . tion on my part, please have your 
ry 7h rl’ Ae Py yy . ry ‘ . 290 Ve P " o 7 L * é ’ 2 ‘a . 
THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc.. 320 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio a asi fin 
Branch offi-es with telephone connections: New York, 501 Fifth Ave., Telephone: Murray Hill 1629; Albany, City Savings Bank Bldg.; Boston and advise me as to their condition 
Massachusetts Trust Bldg.; Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg.; Baltimore, American Bldg.; Washington, Investment Bld Pittsburgh, 331 FourthAve.; and needs. 
Buffalo, 110 Franklin St.; Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg.; Detroit, General Motors Bldg.; Cincitnnatt, Mercantile Library Bldg.; Indianapolis; Chicago, 
Westminster Bldg.; St. Louis, Arcade Bldg.; Kansas City, Scarritt Bldg.; Minneapolis,626 Andrus Bldg.; Montreal, 912 Insurance Exchange Bldg. 








DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 





Every real Davey Tree Surgeon ts in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public ts cautioned against those falsely representing themselves. An 
agreement made with the Davey Company and not with an individual ts certain evidence of genuineness. Protect yourself from impostors. If anyone solicits the care 
of your trees who is not directly in our employ, and claims to be a Davey man, write headquarters for his record. Save yourself from loss and your trees from harm 









e NEW DUCO-PERIOD in FURNITURE 


in which the design and materials no lon 























Pride need never grow less... 





REG Us pat OFF 


Du Pont Duco marks the period 
of an Enduring Furniture Finish 


with DUCO, original beauty never grows dim 


RIENDS no longer enthuse over the beauty of your furniture for the 
first few fleeting days... then remain politely silent . . . For the 
checking, chipping and dulling which used to come with age, cannot occur 
with Duco—the enduring finish, Its original newness remains undimmed, 
its satiny lustre unmarred—continually bespeaking both good taste and good 


furniture . 
in its original beauty . . . a cherished heirloom of many to-morrows, 


. « Protected by Duco, the furniture you buy to-day lives on 


no longer outlast the Finish, 
























Duco adds to furniture the element of lasting sat- 
isfaction. It is an all-enduring, satiny finish created 
and made only by du Pont. 

Steam or boiling liquids do not mar it, heavy objects 
leave no impressions; it will not chip, crack or check; 
does not print or get sticky. 

And its original, lustrous beauty always remains 
under the simple care of a damp cloth. 


In the future, look for the assuring tag, ‘‘finished 
with Duco’? on furniture that you buy. 


There is only ONE Duco — DU PONT Duco 





Duco is applied by manufacturers only — using 
pneumatic spraying machines. It is already being 
used in more than 70 furniture factories, 


Complete information regarding Duco will be sent 
upon request. E, I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Chemical Products Division, Parlin, N. J., 
Chicago, IIl., San Francisco, Cal., Everett, Mass. ; 
Flint Paint & Varnish Limited, ‘Toronto, Canada, 
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WINDOW SHOPPING. 














dle of the table on which you maya _ table may be purchased plain, 
place condiments, sugar, jam,and so ready for you to decorate yourself, 
forth, and that each one may give it — or it may be stained or enameled in 
a little whirl to bring the desired ob- any color or finish you wish. Each 
ject to his hand? A Susan of solid has drop leaves which make it 
mahogany, 20” in diameter, and — specially convenient for use in 
with a glass-topped tray, is $15.50, apartments. The tables take their 
and this little device would simplify | name from the shape of the brackets 


\ \ Only Genuine Navajo Rugs 


Carry this label of quality 
tes 





much summer housekeeping. which uphold the leaves, as this is in 


the form of a butterfly’s wing. The PLANS OF THIS HOUSE 
price of the table in unfinished wood AT TRIFLING COST 








e is $18.00, in the size given above. Blueprints of complete working drawings, 
F If f h | build apes ations for materials, ready for 
| you preler you may ave ; ) puilder, will be sent you for a trifling cost. 
% . I ay ive a toy | ARTS & DECORATION 's chief purpose is 
4 ° alee . a inch - . to encourage the creation of homes that are 
20° x 30", and an extra inch adde d beautiful within and without. It has com- 


SYMBOLIC DESIGNS — Wear a lifetime. 





" - slete ans : sma a a ize 

5 a yy Made of virgin to the height, for $26.00. The shop nelle pM lg Ee eM 

“ ality > approval. cs . : : architect — all fully described, with floor 

x of quality = —— ene, OS SPEEOTA which supplic s the tables w ill be plans, in elaborate booklet which, together 

A few sizes and prices: er 25 . ‘ , ; with a copy of ARTS & DECORATION, 

24” x 36" $7.25 407 x60" $24. glad to give you prices of special will be sent for $1. Whether you want the 

ed x 45” 9.9 42” x 66" ope <a : | booklet or not you owe it to yourself to learn 

§ 34” x 5S 16.85 45” x 72 33.5) finishes on request. how easily you may obtain these working 
§ #22, + -28 | drawings at a trifling cost 


Postage Prepaid Full Particulars Gladly Sent Free 
If your dealer cannot supply you with my Genuine 
Navajo Indian hand_ woven rugs send check or 
monev order direct. Money promptly refunded if 
you are not satisfied. Dealers please write. 


R. M. BRUCHMAN, Indian Trader 
Established 1903 
Dept. 2-H-B 

Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona 


Home Building Dept. — 


ARTS & DECORATION 


| 43 W. 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


HE hanging bookshelves above 

the table are also a reproduc- 
tion of a fine old model, for we are 
just discovering how attractive 
these little accessories are, and how 
useful, too. The design shown is 
17’ wide, and the price, in unfin- 
ished wood, is $12.00. If you wish 
four shelves please add $3.00 to 
the price given above. These 
shelves may be finished in any 
manner you wish at the shop. A 
stunning set which | have recently 











A Collection 


Unusual and Interesting Gifts 
Pewter Glass 


Lampshades 

of | : overany radiator. S pace 
% ‘ ‘ . “a ° above radiator stays 
° Batik, Chinese and Italian Papers, $4.50 ou. 22 seen were in Chinese red lacquer clean. 
, riG. 


color, with gold Chinese decora- Therm.O. ec 
olor, with € iInese ecora Heal deflecting pi Hom 









Turn Unsightly Radiators Into 
Furniture of Real Beauty 
Therm-O-flectors pro- 
tect decorations. Assist 
circulation. Prevent 
radiator smudge, soot 
and dirt on walls, ceil- 
ings, pictures and 
hangings. Fit snugly 


PCMag ace 4 





Correspondence Invited 








f Th td k FINE reproduction of the old tions. The small glass hen-on-a | Save redecorating expense 
' e Gif oo ‘butterfly tables,’ which are nest on the shelves is also a repro- Transiorm Fadiators into 
e ‘ e ‘ . ‘ handy stands, shelv nches 
634 Lexington Avenue . | 2 popular nowadays, is shown in duction of an ancient model, and, | | and window’ seats. Made in 

{ 4 s a pe ; 7 three styles: cabinet type, 
near 54th Street) New York | Figure 21. These tables have oval like the amber-glass dolphin candle- bench type and open type for 

Pp = igh an OW radiators. an 

S , > ns c are 9c’ x sti . . av — 1e somely made of heavy gau 
tops whose dimensions are 25’° x _ stick on the table, may be supplied Gey conde ot Sees ates 

” i i ~ . Z Zz 

28”, and they are 26” high. Such at a moderate price. fotld unees bs alee 
For Academy Girls~ graphic process to match any 
wood-work. Write today for 


full details. 


_ Rocky Mt. y, x geek Renin 
Y= Educational lour sseniatioes wanted in. 
y ; Total Expense A Sachem nee . 
$17 620 eZ, — 
emanate 


From Chicago eae = 18th Edition BUNGALOWCRAFT — Ready 
Two Dude Ranches and Yellowstone ral : ; 














































Two weeks in the mountains . rson- 
ally escorted tour for girls of pas ta age The 
. lessons in forestry, botany, geology, newest 
western history and horsemanship . . . stop- Th Y TH’ ‘hienen 
overs < Roosevelt’s ranch ‘country and at e j 
the O. T. O. eattle ranch in Montana... i 
then as 8] .. ervations i — of bey Cali- 
stone Par ervations limi rite for fornia 
fall partielars Now Only $2 
4 Miss neipetee Simonds, A. B. 
865 Rorthern posite Saating 
t Paw! innesota ls Ab ? weer, os bea, Pe as a # 7c < - 
PS Brteata Puliana lenve Chteage Jule 11. ROM cover to cover greatly enlarged and improved — new casy- remee — net Memees., Comte ia ene. 
to-read type, larger illustrations, new cover designs, many inter- LISH and SPANISH STUCCOS, floor plans and ex- 
esting new features, more than 1000 pages of the finest entertainment a Sees Secceeates erat — 


for 1926 — all at the new low price. THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO. ; 
527 I. W. Hellenes Bidg., Dept. H, Los Angeles, Cal. 


“CALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS ” 9 SERIAL STORIES. Fascinating ‘continued stories,"’ each worth, pnt ai ia che i + 


in book form, the price of a year’s subscription 









































L oO 50 FEATURE ARTICLES. Intimate stories of famous Americans of Genuine Early American Furnishings 
S oO today by people who have actually worked with them | Furniture, maple, pine, mahogany. Clocks, Mir- 
a | rors, ooked ugs, *rints, -ewter, Lustres, 
s S 200 sHoRT STORIES. Adventure, Romance, Mystery, School Life, | Samplers, Silhouettes, Cup Plates. Dolls’ and 
Ss ‘ H . : A a | Children’s Furniture. List. a bought. 
aval Van eum Indians, Humor, Hairbreadth Escapes, Athletics, ete M. H. Dodge, Pawling, N. Y. 
BU select your plans from ‘ ' i é ; , . } 
7 books showing exteriors and floor plans. Y. C. Lab. for Boys — Radio — Hazel Grey's Pages for Girls — es — _ 
71 Plans. Various kinds including 8 duniex. $1.00 Games — Wood Craft — Nature Lore — The Best Children’s Page. 
Od Gee ee ee ee | ELEPHANT HOOKS (Brass) 
0 ese popular types o ungalows. 00. e ° . > istine » . ive Vovelties 
Postpaid anywhere. No stamps please. Don’t Miss This Great Year! Be Ses ae he ee 
GEORGE P. TELLING | exhibited outside studio ° 
110-A E. Union St., Pasadena, California SPECIAL !0 order to introduce the NEW Yout Companion to readers | MITTELDORFER STRAUS 
OFFER of the House Beautiful, we offer you Th Companion, 14 months | 224 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
(60 weekly numbers) for only $2.00, t regular price for one vear 
lo get this special rate mention the House Beautiful when ordering 
ini Your favorite photograph = F ‘ | MISS GWENDOLEN C. THORPE 
Miniatures painted on ivory in water The Youth’s Companion, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass., or ‘ ‘ t 
color. Inquiries given prompt attention. Cuneoud. 0.32 Interior Decorator 
EDWARD HAUSER, : 793 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 
15 East 26th Street New York, N.Y. | Rhinelander 7585 
125 > 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Searn about 


DUROCK 


the perfect material for 


bathroom equipment 


HE first requirement of a material for 

bathroom equipment is that it shall be 

non-absorbent—not merely non-absorb- 
ent in the ordinary sense, but impervious to 
the most penetrating liquids with which it 
may possibly come in contact. 


Stain-Proof 


A lavatory, for instance, which is the most 
frequently-used bathroom fixture, must do 
more than shed water. Ink, iodine, or acids 
are likely to be spilled upon it. The medicine 

cabinet usually installed above it will 




















Iodine makes only a superficial spot on 
Durock, which is readily wiped off. Durock 
cannot be stained. 


ty. me 


“DUROCK 
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always contain some substance of such 
nature. 


Durock is as perfectly impervious to these 
substances as is glass or china. Note the 
Iodine Test illustrated. No other com- 
mon liquid will ‘‘dye’’ more deeply 
than iodine. 


Chip-Proof 


The next attribute of an ideal material for 
the purpose is durability, or permanence. 


Aside from the factor of strength, which 
is chiefly a matter of proper design, the 
durability of sanitary ware lies in the 
permanence of its surface. 


If that surface is merely a coating of some 
substance dissimilar from the body of the 
ware, then separation between 
surface and body is an unavoid- 


eR 2 ASR 


able possibility. Such separation may be de- 
ferred until the surface receives a sharp blow 
or sudden impact, when chipping or peeling 
of the surface will take place. 


Durock cannot be chipped or peeled, for the 
reason that surface and body are naturally 
homogeneous and are permanently, insepar- 
ably fused together under heat so intense that 
perfect and complete union is inevitable. 


If a block of Durock were to be cleaved in 
two by tremendous force, the cross-sections 
would show no line of demarcation between 
surface and body, even under a microscope. 


Therefore, Durock remains new throughout 
an indefinite number of years of continuous 
service. Its glistening, smooth, hard, white 
surface retains its original beauty, free from 
disfigurement or blemish. 


Easily Kept Clean 


To the housewife, responsible for the credit- 
able appearance of the family bath- 
room, the difficulty or the ease with 
which the equipment is kept clean 
is of an importance hardly to be 
over-estimated. 


If a lavatory must be frequently 
scoured in order to restore it to 
whiteness, the care of the 
wash basin becomes a house- 
hold burden, especially when 
children, with their natural 

thoughtlessness in 

such matters, for- 











Reproduction of a microscopic photograph 








COATED WARE 


=e =—s get’: to remove the 
most obvious evi- 
dences of use. 


The amount of at- 
tention necessary 
to keep a lavatory 
or other bathroom 
fixture clean de- 
pends entirely up- 
on the smoothness 
and the hardness of the surface of 
the ware. 


No material can retain a smooth 
surface in such service unless that 








of a cross section of Durock magnified 300 


times, showing no line of demarcation be- 


tween body and glaze. 


surface. 


Enlarged view of across section of ordinary 
coated ware, showing distinctly the line of 
demarcation between inner body and outer 


material is so hard that it cannot 
be scratched or roughened by use. 
Ordinary coated ware will present 
an acceptable whiteness when new, 







Durock cannot become scratched or 
roughened. Hence it does not hold soil. 
It is much harder than coated ware. 








COATED 
WARE 














INFERIOR 
POTTERY ¢ 
WARE / 


Durock does not develop the surface 
cracks known as “‘crazing.”’ Inferior pot- 
tery ware often does. Such cracks spoil 
the appearance of the fixture and may 


harbor germ life. 








FEBRUARY 


but because of the inherent softness of the 
surface material, it will soon become rough- 
ened so that soil and soap-curd adhere to it. 


Scouring is then required to cleanse it, and 
each scouring further roughens the surface, so 
that an endless series of scourings is begun 
which can never thereafter be neglected 
without risk of the wash basin becoming 
unpresentable. 


Durock has a surface as smooth as glass, of 
dazzling brilliance, and so hard that it never 
becomes scratched or roughened by any cus- 
tomary use. Soil may get 


1926 
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onto Durock — but soil 
can never get into it. 


Therefore, a lavatory of 
Durock never requires 
more than a wiping-off 
with a damp cloth, and 
usually a quick rinsing 
out with water and the 
bare hand will remove 
the traces of use. The 
surface of this ware is 
almost identical with 














Durock does not chip, crack, nor 
peel. The age of a Durock lavatory 
never can be told from its looks. 


of installations of Durock fixtures 
made many years ago, and since 








that of the famed por- 
celains of great antiq- 
uity which show no 
change after thousands 
of years. Durock is prac- 
tically everlasting. 


Permanent Glistening Whiteness 


The whiteness of Durock is peculiar to this 
ware. It is not a dead, chalky whiteness, but 
a whiteness that is gleaming, glistening and 
clear. It is the sort of whiteness that every 
woman covets for her 
bathroom, fairly singing 
of immaculate cleanli- 
ness. And this whiteness, 
because it is deep down 
in the body of the ware, 
is as permanent as the 
very form of the fixture. 
It is not subject to dis- 
coloration by any in- 
fluence whatever, but 
remains always the same 
—pure and spotless. 


Naturally, the hard, glossy- 
smooth, impenetrable sur- 
face of Durock makes 
this ware truly sanitary. 
Holding no soil and being 
perfectly non-porous, it 
can harbor no germs. It 
is thoroughly aseptic; 
surgical lavatories are 
made of Durock, because 
this ware meets the sur- 
geon’s standard of clean- 
liness. 





“ DUROCK 


Durock will not grow grey nor yellow with 
service; it will not develop the fine 
weblike surface-cracks known as “‘craz- 
ing” which occur in inferior sanitary 
pottery because of a soft clay base and 
improper glazing. 


The eternal newness of Durock is al- 
most incredible to anyone whose ex- 
perience has been wholly with inferior 
pottery or coated ware. Yet inspection 


Coated ware chips off, and dark spots 
appear to mar its appearance and 
remain eyesores to the housewife. 
Thus, the accident of a moment may 
mean permanent and irreparable in- 
jury to this kind of ware. 





in continuous service, gives con- 
clusive evidence that this ware 
retains its original appearance 
indefinitely. 


Cheapest in the End 


The cost of Durock is a little higher than 
ordinary ware, but the difference is too slight 
to affect the choice of bathroom equipment 
when appearance, durability and ease of main- 
tenance are taken into consideration. In the 
end, Durock is less expensive than any other 
ware obtainable. 


With a Durock-equipped bathroom, the house- 
holder can rest assured that he has the utmost 
in quality — a ware identical with that in the 
finest residences, clubs,and hotels where no ex- 
pense has been spared —— 
to get the best. And = | 
a Durock bathroom Maddock 
adds to the value of Bathrooms 
any house, just as does se 

a heating-system of 
the highest type. 


Write for 7 
this Booklet DUROCK 


You are invited to spicnind iancioces toned coer 
write for our inform- aia 
ative,illustrated book- — mec 

let,““Maddock Bathrooms of Durock.” A reading 
of it will enable you to choose your bathroom 
equipment with sufficient knowledge of the 
subject to avoid unwise investment. 


| 
| 
| 











It gives further facts about sanitary wares, for 
which there is not space in this advertisement. 
It pictures, and describes in detail, leading 
styles of Durock fixtures, including lavatories, 

toilets, bathroom accessories, etc., etc. 


It also includes plan suggestions, in- 
dicating how you can place desired 
bathroom and washroom equipment in 
various sized areas,with special attention 
to the utilization of odd-shaped spaces. 


The book will be sent to you with- 
out charge. Address Thomas Maddock’s 
Sons Company, Trenton, New Jersey. 


There is a DUROCK distributor in your vicinity. Ask your plumber. 
THOMAS MADDOCK’S SONS COMPANY 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


SOLE AND EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 
PLUMBING FIXTURES MADE OF DUROCK 


DUROCK 


plumbing fixtures are installed in 
many of America’s finest apart- 
ment houses, hotels, residences, 
commercial buildings, hospitals, 
etc....A few are shown below. 








WADE PARK MANOR 
Cleveland 
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ROOSEVELT HOTEL 
New York City 








GUGGENHEIM RESIDENCE 
Long Island, N. Y. 








CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
Philadelphia 








COOK COUNTY HOSPITAL 
Chicago 
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Early American 
Reproductions 
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Governor Winthrop Desk 


A beautiful reproduction of one of the 
best Colonial models, in every respect 
a substantial, worthwhile piece, genu- 
ine mahogany, rubbed finish, made 
entirely by hand. Carved ball and 
claw feet, raised cabinet, two secret 
drawers and four large drawers. Solid 
brass fittings. This is one of our 
most attractive reproductions and ex- 
tremely popular. 
38” long, 20” deep, 42” high 

This is our Carefully boxed 
feature for shipment 
ate * ‘eased $105, and safe deliv- 

ery guaranteed. 

; os freight allowed anywhere in 
the U. S. 
Sent on receipt of price, or C.O.D. with 
$20 deposit. Write for our Portfolio 
B2, showing the full line of Winthrop 
Reproductions. 





A great number of our pieces are now 
being made of Solid Maple with the 
Antique finish. If you are interested, 
we shall be pleased to give you further 
information. 











We ship to all parts of the country 


Winthrop Furniture Co. 


244 Park Square Bldg. Boston, Mass. 

















Home decorations 
made 
easily 

and 
quickly 


All you have 
to do is to 
follow the 
simple, ex- 
plicit and 
complete 
directions in 
!} ourthreein- 

-- struction 

books: 
**When and How to Use Oriental 
Lacquers”’ 

*‘How to Do Parchment Shades”’ 
**How to Paint China Without Firing” 
They tell you how to use the new Hibbard 
Oriental Lacquers on glass and china (no 
firing needed), and on wood and fabrics, 
without professional help or previous ex- 
perience; how to do Gesso clay work, in 
colors; how to make Lustrcraft wax novel- 
ties and parchment shades. 





Free 32-page Spring Supplement 
and our big 80-page Yearbook, with colored 
cover and profuse illustrations, describe the 
instruction books and our brand-new Sales 
Manual, telling you how to sell the things 
you make. Remember, it takes no experi- 
ence. You follow instructions and make 
re y lovely decorative ar- 
ticles pictured in 
Yearbook and Sup- 
plement. They 
yo tell about the up-to- 

~ date novelties, sug- 


oo i gest the newest 
Sales ideas, and quote low 
Manual 


prices, our constant 
THAYER & CHANOLER 
Chacaco 





adipic 


aim being ‘‘more for 
the money.’’ The 
Yearbook and the 
Supplement are 
f BOTH FREE. 

° e instruction 
Special Offer: The, 32-page apiece, but 
we will send all three prepaid for 50c. OR, we 
will send all three together with the new Sales 
Manual, priced at a dollar — all four books 
for $1. Supplement and Yearbook included 
Free, always! 
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Thayer & Chandler, Dept. 22, 913 Van Buren St., Chicago 


We shall be glad to answer questions about antiques in this Department, although 


we can make no attempt to place valuations upon them. 
‘are worth what you can get for them 


dealer said, 


Antiques, as one seasoned 
If an immediate reply ts 


desired please enclose a stamped, addressed envelope with your inqutry. 


OR many years we have read 

of the ‘Flea Market’ in 
Paris, and lucky ones tell mad- 
dening stories of picking up rare 
and lovely bargains there for 
trifling sums. You remember in 
Collector's Luck in France Alice 
Van Leer Carrick says with her 
customary enthusiasm: ‘— but 
my dear, | have been to the 
Marché aux Puces and | have 
come back laden with treasures: 
candlesticks and candlesticks such 
as we never seem to find at home 
any more. I so much wish that 
we were to be in Paris together; 
vou are one of the few robust 
antique-ing spirits who would 
be hardy enough to brave with 
me the dirt and the crowd and 
the noise of this most interesting 
conglomeration of humanity — 
this Babel that is translated some- 
times as “Rag,’’ sometimes as 
“Junk” Fair. Actually it means 
“Flea Fair’’ — a name which does 
it no injustice, | assure you... . 
Acres and acres it covers; it must 
be four or five times as large as 
our campus, and you have to 
thread an intricate path between 
heaps of discarded clothing and 
piles of old shoes and barrows 
of new cloth and faded ancient 
books — and — everything.’ 

The New York Times for Novem- 
ber 8th says: — 

‘One of the landmarks of Paris, 
the ragpicker’s mart, has for the 
second time in its life picked itself 
up bodily and moved across the 
city to a new site outside the 
gates. The famous Marché aux 
Puces, to see which generations 
of tourists have piously jour- 
neyed, has now gone to the 
Plaine St. Denis, where it stretches 
for nearly three miles on each 
side of the road. The market was 
originally founded by the rag- 
pickers as a convenient means 
of disposing of the miscellaneous 
objects they picked up in the 
course of their nightly grubbings. 
Some old junk-men, scrap-iron 
merchants, and marine-store men 
joined in, and the market soon 
became a recognized place for 
selling old clothing, broken pic- 
ture-frames, broken  bric-a-brac, 
wrecked furniture, anything in 
fact which did not have a definite 
niche in the society of articles 
ordinarily for sale elsewhere. 
There the bold and discriminating 








might unearth a piece of rare 
beauty which had come to its 
present state by strange and 
devious ways, and could be picked 
up for the proverbial song so 
dear to the heart of antiquarians. 

‘The picturesque celebration 
of moving to St. Denis took place 
on October 4th, as a grand pro- 
cession of chariot floats. Three 
separate bands played in turn, 
the Queen of the Ragpickers, 
and the Queen of the Bottle-Men 
and the Queen of the Hawkers 
all wore jeweled gowns, and eve- 
ning frocks from their fathers’ 
stock in trade. The “Fleas” 
turned out to be a bevy of chil- 
dren, and it was all rather touch- 
ing and delightful, as the French 
always are when they play at 
dressing-up like children. No 
doubt an immense amount of 
work and thought and expendi- 
ture was given by these wrecks 
of humanity to this procession 
for publicity and entertainment.’ 


ofp 


HE last time I was in the 

Metropolitan Museum I hap- 
pened to buy these photographs 
of some exquisite pieces of Lowes- 
toft china which are on display 
there. There are two hundred 
and forty-eight pieces in the 
complete set, and | have never 
seen more beautiful examples of 
crested Lowestoft. They were 
originally the property of Sam- 
uel Chase, who was a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, 
from whom they descended to 
the Chase family of Annapolis. 
For many years there was a 
heated discussion in regard to 
the place where Lowestoft china 
was made. Of course there were 
china factories at Lowestoft, in 
England, and marked pieces may 
still be found occasionally, al- 
though most of them are long 
since in museums and private 
collections. The great contro- 
versy was about the hard paste 
china which was called Lowestoft, 
although how the name became 
fastened to it no one knows. 
There is evidence that some china, 
both from England and from 
Holland, was taken to China to 
be decorated; and the Oriental 
method of copying coats of arms 
and little roses is plainly evident 
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How to Build a 
Real Fireplace 


F course, you’ve seen 
a real fireplace. It 
fairly outdid itself to give 
generous warmth, sent all 
its smoke and gases up the 
chimney, kept its mantel 
free from soot smudges 
and was easily regulated. 
Such fireplaces are not 
hard to build. Send for 
the Donley Book of Fire- 
places and instruct your 
builder to follow the 
Donley construction plans 
and be sure to use the 
Donley Damper with its 
smooth metal throat, 
Donley Ash Dump, Fire 
Basket and Andirons as 
shown in its pages. 
cA complimentary copy 
is yours for the asking 
the Donley Brothers ©. 


13930 Miles Ave. @ Cleveland, Ohie 
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FROM INFANCY 
TO CHILDHOOD 


By RicHarp M. SMITH, M.D. 
($1.25 a copy) 





The Atlantic Monthly Book Shop 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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Wonderful Possibilities for 
Beauty in Your Master Thatch Roof! 
—Nature’s Own Colors 


Artists and architects have combined their efforts to give 
Nelson Master Thatch Roofs unapproachable beauty. The 
distinctive charm and character of these thatch roofs is at 
once apparent. The soft, rich colors—Nature’s own colors 
—blend harmoniously, and warm orcool blends maybe cho- 
sen in accordance with the color scheme to be carried out. 


The Master Thatch Roof is not a strip thatch roof but 
consists of individual shingles. This is an important fea- 
ture. It permits interesting irregularity and gives full 
scope to architectural beauty. The upper and lower 
edges of each shingle are curved and may be reversed. 
Here is flexibility such as true art demands. 


The alluring beauty of Master Thatch Roofs is perma- 
nent. The surface is flaked rock, the natural colors are 
non-fading. The roof is fire-resistant. The shingles are 
extra heavy and give a coverage of at least 3-ply over 
the entire roof with 4 or 5 layers over a large portion, 
resulting in durability for life-time service. 


Send for Nelson Instruction Book 
This book illustrates in actual colors Master Thatch and other 
Nelson Roofs suitable for various types of houses. Ingenious Color 
Finder, showing many different combinations arranged with the aid 
of prominent architects, will help you select the correct roof for your 
home. Send 25 cents in stamps and book will be mailed to you 
promptly, with the name of your nearest dealer. 


Tue B.F. Netson Mpc. Co., Dept. 8, Minneapolis.Minn. 


Makers of 
over 200 va- 
rieties of roof- 
ing and insu- 
lation mate- 
rials. 


© The B. F. N. Mfg. Co., 1926 
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Hooked Rugs 


Oiriaey: and charming in their sim- 


plicity. Hand-made throughout by 

real mountain folks in colorful designs 
of rare beauty. Made specially to har 
monize with your furnishings if desired — 
in rich black borders and backgrounds of 
tans, grays, ivory, bisque and taupe, 
studded with floral colorings and delicate 
pastel shades. MOUNTIND Hooked 
Rugs are bright spots that lend many 
years of pleasing decoration to any room 
in the home. 


See one on your floor — 
without any expense to you. A card or 
letter, with your bank reference, brings 
one of our choicest rugs to you on approval 
With it we will also send pictures of many 
other designs for your selection. 

Your inquiry does not obligate you in the 





N. Carolina 
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very many modern 
residences to save 








easily and quickly 
without damage to 
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pieces, but there is all-sufficient 
evidence that hard paste china 
such as these pieces are made of 
was never produced in England. 
The great number of pieces in 
both England and America also 
proves that it is a_ physical 
impossibility for so much to have 
been turned out in the Lowestoft 
factories in England. 

If any of you are sufficiently 
interested in the controversy to 
read up about it, much of interest 
may be found in the chapter on 
‘Oriental China’ in China Col- 
lecting in America by Alice Morse 
Earle, and in an article by Fred- 
erick Litchfield, an authority on 
the subject, in Antiques for June 


written in 1892, and affords an 


she shows a picture of a beautiful 


that plates, and cups and saucers, 





it.” The latest catalogue from 
an Anderson Gallery sale in New 
York, on October 26, 1925, shows 
an illustration of a ‘very rare 
Lowestoft teapot with an Ameri- 
can frigate decoration’ which 
brought $825, while a Lowestoft 
tea-caddy with the New York 
State coat-of-arms was sold for 
$300. Two ‘important 18th cen- 
tury Lowestoft went for 
$525, while another pair, ‘with 
covers,’ changed hands for the 
‘paltry amount’ of $2100. 


she 


Peng book, Old Maps and 


vases’ 


q Sedgwick Trunk 1922, called ‘Lowestoft Porce- Their Makers, by Louis A. 
a Lifts are used in lain.” Mrs. Earle’s book was Holman, is published at $1.00, and 


compresses much information on 


compass, the cupid’s heads blow- 


indications of peoples and cities in 





| 
| 


time and _ labor. interesting comparison of prices a large subject into small space. 

They move heavy then and to-day. She states that We learn from its pages the 

articles from one it is difficult to give valuations meaning of the symbols found on 

floor to another ; f be. hae ; : iat 
on pieces of Lowestoft china, but the old maps, the points of the 


stair cases, trim round Lowestoft teapot which ing the prevailing winds, the = 
and walls. — Eco- she values at $5.00, and also says fabulous sea monsters, and the 
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least. Address — 
Mountain I nde S ni ies Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
: ept. “B’’ 
| on many of these ‘Lowestoft’ eagle, for the sum of $75.00, — . = Ss) 
TRYON iia , 2 ‘ agic, . 47-00, 
a paltry amount as he considered 
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Is More Than 
kin Deep 


INE decorations are at the mercy of 














4 in old or new 
| houses and oper- are worth $1.50 each! She men- far-away ancient countries. There cracking, sagging plaster. Back of 
| ated by hand power tions a ‘lucky dog of a collector is a chapter on ornamentation plaster troubles lies the root cause—im- 
| without any  ex- | who recently secured in New and coloring, and another on | Permanent lath. — ” 
ee York a “Washington teapot,” so curious bits of information found Se See Se 
OTHER SEDGWICK OUTFITS ‘ ashing apot,  s C s ne ounc¢ Metal Lath and your walls and ceilings 
called because it was decorated on the maps, both attractively remain true and beautiful as long as the 


home lasts. 

No messy replastering jobs—no need to re- 
decorate. Hundreds of fine old homes, up to 
35 years of age, with never a crack or flaw, 
testify to the enduring beauty made possible 
by Bostwick. 


FUEL LIFTS 

ASH HOISTS 

MB WAITERS 
INVALID ELEVATORS, ETC. 


Ask Your Architect 


illustrated. 


with an American shield and an 





or Write 
SEDGWICK MACHINE WoRKS Write for Sample and Literature. 
Wer teeie. §8=6¢ ||| New Vouk THe Bostwick Steet LatH Co, 
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THE 8:45 


The amusing adventures of a young 
couple who begin married life in the 
Illustrated. $1.25 





Members of 
National Coun- 





suburbs, 
cil for Better BEAUTY 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOK SHOP | | Te Plastering INSURANCE, 
6 OE i % MifaR VAGSeum Zz FOR YOUR WALLS 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 





























THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


D. you know that your 
florist cantelegraph a potted 
plant anywhere for you, as 

well as cut flowers? 


he ff Mill Send ‘You oWers: 


Say to him: “What a lovely old- 
fashioned Valentine this is!” And 
he will again— 


ay itith flowers 
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March is the Spring Gardening Number 


E are always glad when the time comes to announce the Spring 

Gardening number, for we feel then that, when we take our readers 
into the garden, we can linger long enough really to enjoy its manifold attrac- 
tions, to study its subtleties, and make as many notes as we desire. During 
the past winter months, we have shown you gardens, to be sure, but we have 
always felt impelled to hasten back and devote most of our 
time to the study of interiors. Now, however, with Spring 
just over the horizon, we can study gardens to our hearts’ 
content. 

First, we will travel to Seattle, where we will have the 
beauties of Thornewood shown to us by Mrs. John Carroll 
Perkins. Thornewood is one of the largest and most beauti- 
ful estates in the Northwest, laid out several years ago by 
Olmsted Brothers. New photographs, taken last summer 
for us, show it in heightened beauty. From the garden, in 
the distance we will see Mount Rainier, which we will soon 
climb and search for alpines to transfer to the moraine in our 
rock garden, which Mr. Anderson McCully will instruct us 
how to make. 

Then we will fly back to the Atlantic seaboard, to revel in 





the herb garden and stillroom of Mrs. Bratenahl, whose house you have caught 
a glorious glimpse of, in this number, through the camera of Antoinette Per- 
rett. Here, in a tiny garden facing the sea, grow rosemary, thyme, and other 
sweet-smelling herbs, which are later hung to dry in a room built for the 
purpose, from which they scatter their fragrance to the air. 

Thence to the mid-South, where we will study the iris and 
make full notes on the generous information which the author 
gives out of her large experience. Then, in order not to be 
outdone by our migrating neighbors, we will go down and 
travel slowly the length of Florida, from Jacksonville to 
Miami, and further note, with Mrs. Wight, the wide possi- 
bilities and special plant materials of Southern gardens. 

On the way back we will stop in New York, to see at the 
exhibition at the Arden Studios of the New York Chapter of 
the American Society of Landscape Architects photographs 
of gardens designed by its members, garden sculpture, and 
choice pieces of garden furniture. And with all this garden 
material, there is also plenty of information on houses and 
interiors, of the kind you have learned to look for each 
month in the House Beautiful. 
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G. H. Van Anda 





Phelps Barnum and Bernard W. Close, Archite2s 


LIVING-ROOM IN THE HOUSE OF MRS. L. A. LEVERING 


The walls and woodwork of this living-room are 
painted an Adam green, the hangings are yellow 
damask, and the upholstery figured green and bright- 
colored chintz in harmonizing shades, and the rug 
a cinnamon brown. This interior, which was worked 
out by the owner, is most attractive in its coloring, 
furniture arrangement, and use of flowers 
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FURNISHING THE SMALL HOUSE 
Reproductions of Early Colonial Pieces Are a Solution for the Owner With a Moderate Purse 


HE overloaded Mayflower and the ven- _ back again to an interest in the fine antique 
turesome boats which came after her 
brought to America so much furniture, that, 
with the additions which the first cabinet- 


makers produced from native woods, 
the problem of house furnishing was 
settled for some two centuries. You 
remember that Dr. Holmes wrote 
of 
. . . leaving the Dutchman’s shore, 
With those that in the Mayflower came, a 
hundred souls or more, 
Along with all the furniture to fill their 
new abodes, 
To judge by what is still on hand, at least a 
hundred loads. 

Houses were sparsely furnished in 
those days, and the old English or 
Dutch furniture, first the originals, 
and then the copies, in oak, and later 
in pine, walnut, maple, and fruit-tree 
wood, was popular for many years. 

With the early nineteenth century 
America suffered from an attack of 
the heavy, clumsy style known as 
Empire, and had not recovered when 
she was swept by the ‘blighting black- 
walnut era’ which came in with the 
reign of Victoria, and caught both 
England and this country in its dev- 
astating grip. The result was that 
our poor young grandmothers and 
grandfathers lived complacently with 
‘sets’ of rosewood, English walnut, 
and ebony, placed upon highly colored 
carpets of Brussels and Axminster 
and embellished by quantities of futile 
bric-a-brac on shelves and whatnots. 
This lasted until the Centennial Ex- 
position in 1876, when we had a real 
renaissance, and the pendulum swung 


BY ELIZABETH H. RUSSELL 


pieces which have been the standard of excel- 
lence ever since. 
To-day we live in a happily progressive era 





A FINE CORNER-CUPBOARD, FULL OF GAY CHINA, FUR- 
NISHES AND DECORATES AT THE SAME TIME 
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when manufacturers have learned to follow 
closely the development of good taste, and to 
produce only the best, thus helping to educate 
the buying public in a way whose results are 


shown in more beautiful, well-fur- 
nished homes in all parts of America. 

Antique furniture may be beyond 
our purses, ancient glass and china 
and old prints only unattainable 
dreams, and delightful accessories of 
wrought iron, silvery pewter, and 
ancient brass far beyond our budget, 
but still we may achieve homes of 
real distinction and charm by means 
of the reproductions of all these 
desirable things which are being made 
for people just like you and me, who 
used to be described in popular par- 
lance as having ‘limousine tastes, but 
wheelbarrow incomes.’ 

Let us then rejoice, that not only 
furniture, but wrought iron in a 
hundred honest forms, lighting fix- 
tures of Colonial inspiration in brass, 
and pewter, china, and glass which 
cannot be readily told from the old 
pieces, textiles and wallpapers which 
are faithful copies of the best of the 
past, and even such minor treasures 
as Staffordshire groups and animals, 
quaint bits of brass, and copies of 
old prints, may now be bought in the 
open markets at prices within the 
reach of all. 

It used to be the fashion when a 
new household was started to advo- 
cate that the owners buy a ‘few fine 
pieces’ of the style to which they 
hoped to arrive in their more prosper- 
ous days, and to fill in with the family 





A WINDSOR CHAIR, TABLE, AND MIRROR WHICH ARE 
ALL COPIES OF THOSE OUR ANCESTORS USED 


hand-me-downs until a complete state of glory, 
perhaps some twenty-five years hence, could 
be attained. How many houses we have seen 
which had been furnished along this line of 
reasoning! In nine cases out of ten the family 
expenses grew much faster than the sum set 
aside for new luxuries, and the young couple 
never reached the happy day when they could 
buy the dining-room table to match the fine 
sideboard with which they started out, or 
the new chairs for the living-room where the 
brave, shiny, mahogany centre-table was, and 
so the old black walnut, scarred with the his- 


QUAINT POTTERY PIECES WHOSE 


SIMPLE COLORS AND HONEST 
SHAPES WERE TAKEN FROM 


OLD MODELS 
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tory of twoor three generations, 
is still with them, and all the 
intervening years have been 
spent with the constant irri- 
tation of the misfit furniture. 

Now we live in a new era, 
and modern education renders 
the rising generation sensitive 
to beauty, and to the real satis- 
faction which comes from liv- 
ing in a home with harmonious 
furnishings which are simple 
and in good taste. The era of 
golden oak and hand-painted 
trash has gone by in even the 
least pretentious households, 
and we have reached the day 
of appreciation of the real, and 
the honestly beautiful; so we 
furnish our houses cheerfully 
and without shame in accord- 
ance with our incomes. 

Pretense and false values no 
longer avail, and young couples 
take pride in starting simply, 
but in ‘having everything 
good.’ If they cannot afford 
ancient and exquisite pieces of 
mahogany, with glowing Orien- 
tal rugs, and flawless Georgian 
accessories, they cheerfully buy 

reproductions of old walnut and maple and 
pine, with gay modern china and glass, and 
honest hooked and braided rugs, and with them 
achieve homes of straightforward charm which 
are no whit less desirable than the more expen- 
sive and pretentious ones. 

If your house is built and you are about to 
put in the interior woodwork, your architect 
can find for you delightful mantels which are 
reproductions of the ancient treasures in 
Tidewater, Virginia, or Salem, Massachusetts. 





A FINE BRASS HOUR GLASS, 

PEWTER BOWL, TOBY PITCHER, 

AND SANDWICH GLASS PLATE 

ARE ALL REPLICAS OF HOUSE- 

HOLD TREASURES OF THE DAYS 
OF LONG AGO 


Since the mantel is the focal point of interest 
in the room you must have it truly fine in 
design and feeling. The woodwork, too, may 
be well-designed, and have hardware of 
wrought iron, or brass, or a combination of the 
two, which has been perfectly copied from 
the best old models. To the fireplace we may 





add an iron fire-frame, if the type of the house 
warrants, and, when we come to furnishing it, 
surprisingly small amounts of money will pur- 
chase andirons and fireplace accessories of 
charming design and perfect workmanship. 

If you have decided to spend your money to 
furnish the house completely, you will want 
to start with the most necessary large pieces. 
A table is among the first on the list, one per- 
haps which will do for both living-room and 
dining-room purposes. For this nothing can 
be better than a fine copy of the ancient Dex- 
ter table, with gate legs. This will perform the 
double office with distinction and satisfaction, 
and simple Windsor chairs may be bought to 
use with it, in either straight backs, or with 
arms, for the most moderate prices. 

A fine corner-cupboard adds much homely 
charm to a room, and a sturdy example, which 
was copied from an original which had stood 
for considerably over a century in the corner 
of a Long Island farmhouse, is surprisingly in- 
expensive. When filled with bright china, it 
is a decoration of no small value, as well as a 
useful piece of furniture. Simple sideboards 
may take the form of copies of early American 
‘hutches,’ which have drawers enough to hold 
all the silver and table linen of asmall household. 

Butterfly tables are attractive, and conven- 





A JUG OF SLIP POTTERY OF 
MODERN MAKE FINDS APPRO- 
PRIATE COMPANIONS IN A 
HEAVY BRASS CANDLESTICK 
WITH ITS ACCOMPANYING 
SNUFFERS 


ient as tea-tables in living-rooms, or side-tables 
in the dining-room, or as incidental tables by 
bedside or chair to hold books and a reading- 
lamp. Tables of this type have been popular 
for well over a century, and the modern re- 
productions are delightfully true and _satis- 
factory. Practically every piece of furniture 
shown in these illustrations may be bought 
unfinished, if desired, or may be finished at 
the shop in any style you prefer, stained, 
painted in colors to match your own scheme, 
or lacquered in beautiful tones. But if you 
are clever with paint-brushes you may have 





the satisfaction and happiness of doing the 
work yourself in your leisure time. 

For the living-room you will want a hand- 
some secretary, or desk, perhaps of the digni- 
fied Governor Winthrop type, and _ several 
good chairs, one with wings, upholstered in 
chintz, or velours. To this may be added a 
banister-back, and for incidental chairs you 
may well use those of the sturdy, well-de- 
signed Hitchcock style which are very popular 
at present. A slat-backed rocker may be added 
to these, and, with a comfortable couch, you 
will have furniture enough for a simple living- 
room, and of types which will always be 


satisfactory. 








A DELIGHTFUL 
COPY OF A WAXED 
WALNUT CHAIR 
WITH FINE LINES 








A QUAINT REPRO- 
DUCTION OF A Coin 
du feu TO STAND 
AGAINST THE 
CHIMNEY BREAST 


For the bedrooms there are many delightful 
copies of old beds. Four-post beds, with either 
high or low posts, may be bought in single or 
double form, and their strong construction 
and handsome lines make them among the 
most satisfactory of the reproductions. With 
these beds you will want chests of drawers, 
or a handsome carved chest is a useful piece of 
furniture for a bedroom. A replica of a beau- 
tiful old Connecticut chest is shown, which 
would make a fine piece for the house. It 
might serve to hold blankets or as a feature of 
the hall. This model is an exact copy of the 
original in the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York. 

When it comes to accessories of the proper 
type for the house furnished in reproductions, 
there is almost an embarrassment of riches — 
for most of the best fabrics, wallpapers, and 
textiles on the market, to say nothing of many 
of the small articles in china, glass, and silver, 
have been copied from the ancient pieces, and 
in many cases can hardly be told from the 
originals. 


HAND WOVEN FABRICS ON 
BED AND FLOOR ADD MUCH TO 
THE COLOR SCHEME OF OLD 
MAPLE FURNITURE AND TOILE 
HANGINGS 
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Wallpapers of 
quaint old design may 
be bought in great 
variety, to harmonize 
with any color scheme, 
and add charm to any 
We may buy 
copies of old fabrics, 
linens, and toiles, or 
copies of the papers 
found on the walls of 
historic houses. Wall- 
paper manufacturers 
have outdone them- 
selves during the past 
few years in producing 
papers of wonderful 
beauty and 
tion, and we may find 
designs to suit any 
period we wish. A per- 


room. 


perfec- 


fect copy of an old ACCESSORIES OF 
toile is called ‘Pleas- 
ures on the Farm.’ 
Another paper shown is a copy of an old 


printed fabric, and comes in tones of light 


and dark blue, which is specially interesting 
and effective when used with walnut or maple 
furniture. 


With it we should suggest the use 
of strips of hand-woven blue 
material for curtains, as the 
honesty of the homespun fab- 
ric combines well with the 
spirit of simple rooms. 
Modern 
taught us the successful use of 
strips of fabric hung on the 
walls in place of the often 
distracting and uninteresting 
scattering of small pictures 
which too many people place in bedrooms. 
In one of the photographs is a strip of modern 
toile used as a wall-hanging over the bed, of 


decorators have 
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A MODERN HOME MAY REJOICE IN A QUAINT FIRE-FRAME WITH 
WROUGHT IRON AND SHINING BRASS, ALL 


AUTHENTIC COPIES 


unique design called ‘Old America,’ showing 
a band of Pilgrim Fathers, a covered wagon 
with oxen, a log cabin, and a fine Colonial 
house, all typifying the progress of life in 
this country. 

For other suitable decorations in 
with furniture copied from the ancient pieces 
there are maps and prints which are exact 
reproductions of the crude early ones, as well 
as delightful silhouettes, prints of clipper 
ships, and quaint samplers. 

Lighting fixtures which are appropriate may 
be bought in all the best old designs, perfect 
replicas of those found in Colonial houses. 
Wrought iron, brass, copper, and pewter are 
all available, and all appropriate, and you have 
only to choose the model you prefer. There 
are sconces, lamps, and lanterns which would 
add individuality to (Continued on page 188) 


rooms 














PERSIAN MINIATURE PAINTING 


A Consideration of Its Place in the History of Art, and Its Use in the Home 


AST spring the Persian Art Centre was 
LE founded in New York by Dr. Ali-Kuli 
Khan, N. D., who for many years served as 
the chief diplomatic representative of Persia 
to the United States. Dr. Khan is well known, 
not only in diplomatic circles, but also as a 
scholar and lecturer and authority on Persian 
Arts and letters. His collections of Persian 
Art, which contain many authentic master- 
pieces, are the result of generations 
of painstaking research — involvy- 
ing the expenditure of considerable 
sums on the part of himself, his 
family, and personal connections, 
who have been qualified through 
knowledge and experience to dif- 
ferentiate between truly impor- 
tant, rare objects and mediocre 
examples of Persian arts and 
crafts. 

The riches of ancient Persian 
art are illustrated brilliantly in 
this unrivalled collection. In the 
new permanent home of the 
Persian Art Centre these groups 
are shown to great advantage. 
The collection consists of rare 
illuminated manuscripts of the 
fourteenth to seventeenth cen- 
turies, with their inimitable minia- 
ture painting signed by the great 
masters of the Persian and Indo- 
Persian schools; early book-bind- 
ings in leather, wrought in gold 
and color and in exquisite lacquer; 
early Persian pottery of the 
Sassanian, Rhages, and other peri- 
ods; pen-cases and mirror-cases in 
lacquer painted by Reza Abbas, 
Ali Guli, and other noted masters; 
textiles, brocades, cloth of gold, 
velvets from the fourteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries; engraved 
and lacquered armor, Ispahan 
rugs, and objects in mosaic on 
wood, inlaid with ebony, ivory, 
and metal. It may in truth be 
said that to form this collection 
‘ancient cities were explored and 
the treasures of kings and chief- 
tains searched.’ The very essence 
of Persian tradition is embodied 
in this rare collection. 

The unique contribution and great impor- 
tance of ancient Persia in the world of art is 
but just beginning to be appreciated in the 
Western Hemisphere. To do justice in describ- 
ing and considering but a small portion of this 
comprehensive collection would necessitate 
many articles, even volumes. 

In the art of miniature painting alone, with 
which we are especially concerned in the space 
of this short article, one can only lead the 


FIGURE I. 


BY JULIA GOLDMAN 


reader to study for himself the beauty of these 


great masterpieces. They depict a whole 


world of poetry, romance, religion, history; the 
ideals, aspirations, and mysticism of the East 
— expressed in varied symbols, in exquisite 
rendering in line and color, and with a decora- 
tive sense rarely surpassed. The object of art 
is, for all painters of the Asian tradition, the 
expression of the inner and informing spirit, 





AS THE RAPHAEL OF THE EAST 


not the outward semblance. ‘In the East we 
find no barrier set up between the life of men 
and the life of the rest of God’s creatures. The 
continuity of the universe, the perpetual 
stream of change through its matter, are 
accepted as things of nature; felt in the heart 
and not merely learnt as the conclusions of 
delving science. And these ways of thought 
are reflected in Eastern Art.’ All thoughts 
that lead us from ourselves into the universal 
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A COURT SCENE OF KING SOLOMON. A MINIATURE BY 
BEHZAD, THE MOST EMINENT OF ALL PERSIAN PAINTERS, KNOWN 


life, hints of the infinite whispering from secret 
sources — mountains, waters, mists, flowering 
trees, whatever tells of powers and presences 
mightier than ourselves; these are the themes 
dwelt upon, cherished and preferred. 

Before considering the place and fitness of 
the Persian miniature as the focal centre and 
keynote of the decorative plan of a room in the 
modern home, let us review briefly the historic 
events and influences that played 
so important a part in the develop- 
ment and perfection of the Persian 
schools of miniature painting. As 
one of the earliest homes of 
culture, showing a strong zsthetic 
instinct, the fullest and richest 
imagination, Persia has had a 
great and lasting effect upon the 
art of the world. The interest in 
Eastern hand-printed fabrics so 
stimulated the sensitive French 
imagination that it has stamped 
its impression in a marked degree 
upon their productions in the arts 
and crafts. The richness of color 
and the exotic beauty of the East 
influenced as well the craftsman- 
ship of England, whose artists and 
artisans drew their inspiration 
largely from the exquisite render- 
ing of flower-forms and _tree- 
designs rather than in the episodes 
of the Oriental prints that cap- 
tured the minds of the French. 
For several years, too, one of our 
leading American manufacturers 
of decorative and upholstery fab- 
rics could scarcely meet the de- 
mand for a chintz that reproduced 
a fine old Persian design, the orig- 
inal of which may be seen at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

The student and connoisseur 
know that the introduction of 
Persian art and architecture dates 
back to a very early period; for 
no one can forget that in the 
seventh and eighth centuries the 
Arab conquerors of Persia in- 
troduced that country’s artists 
and craftsmen, through the 
Moorish invasion, to Spain. Of 
this historic event the Alhambra 
and other ancient Hispano-Moresque palaces 
are but a few reminders. 

During the seventh and eighth centuries 
the art of miniature painting in Persia was 
strongly influenced by the ancient Egyptian 
and then, in turn, by the Chinese and Indian 
— although Persian painting exercised its own 
lasting influence on the arts of China and 
India. In the tenth century the Fatimides 
gained the ascendency in Egypt, and this 








century ushered in a true renaissance 
of the old Egyptian traditions, and 
produced a truly marvelous period in 
the development of Mohammedan art 
— showing a refinement of execution 
and taste in the few art objects that 
have survived, which rank among the 
finest examples that the East has 
produced. 

The relation between China and the 
Islam world dates from the very be- 
ginning of the Mohammedan era, and 
there was much intercourse between the 
commerce of the East and West of Asia 
during the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies. In the ninth century, Moham- 
medan colonies were established in 
China. The Arabs valued the art 
objects of the Chinese more highly 
than those of any other nation. 
Masudi, the famous traveler, who was 
in China in A.D. 944, writes that in the 
ninth century nothing was more 
fashionable for wedding gifts than 
Lataifalsin, — ‘beautiful things from 
China,’— and Chinese objects were 
called Zaraif, —‘elegant things,’ —just 
as in the present day many Parisian 
novelties are recognized throughout the 
world as being the acme of elegance and 
delicacy. The Chinese, in the eyes of 
the Arabs, were the greatest artists in 
the world, and Chinese paintings were 
on sale in the bazaars of the East in the 
tenth century. But as time went on 
Persia, in the era of Behzad and the 
following century, produced miniature 
paintings which, European art critics 
agree, surpass in beauty similar works 
of their contemporaries in other countries. 

In the twelfth century, after the fall of the 
Fatimides, many of the artists and craftsmen 
of the court settled in Syria, Asia Minor, 








FIGURE 3. THE PRINCE AND THE FALCON. 


A PORTRAIT BY BEHZAD. NOTICE THE 
EXQUISITE DRAWING AND THE DECORATIVE 
CHARM OF THE MINIATURE 


FIGURE 2. 


WELL BY A CARAVAN. 


THEM 
SEEN 
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ARE THREE WONDERFULLY 
AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF 


Mesopotamia, Persia, Sicily, and Spain, and 
many went to Bagdad — thus transplanting 
the ancient traditions of Egypt and Persia. 
Some of the oldest specimens of Arabic art of 
this era are found in the leaves of an old manu- 
script in the library at Constantinople. One 
of the most important is the famous Hariri 
manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris, containing many beautiful miniatures 
of the thirteenth century, depicting so wonder- 
fully the Arabian art and life during the Cali- 
phate. This manuscript is to the East what 
the Bayeux tapestry is to Europe, and presents 
a rich and varied image of the life of this 
period. With what mastery the Persian artist 
portrayed the varied human groups, — at the 
court, in the hunt, in the palaces and bazaars, 
— displaying a profound artistic knowledge, 
and with what wealth of color! Nor did the 
Persian artist depict only the human form, for 
he was a close observer of. animals and, to an 
astonishing degree, expressed the distinguish- 
ing traits peculiar to each of them, — the calm 
good nature of the bear, the peculiar swaying 
gait of the camel, the grace of the shy bird, the 
beauty of tree and flower; — treating all sub- 
jects and ideas with an individualism entirely 
his own, and all this while endowing them witha 
decorative charm almost unknown in Europe. 
(See Figures 1, 2, and 3.) 
The fall of Bagdad in 1258 marks the birth 


ONE OF THE BEST EXAMPLES OF BEHZAD'S 
WORK, DEPICTING JOSEPH BEING DRAWN FROM THE 
AT THE LEFT, ABOVE A WHITE 
HORSE AND BLACK MULE, ARE TWO YOUTHS SEATED IN 
A TENT PAINTED IN GREEN AND RED, WHILE ABOVE 

PAINTED CAMELS 
GOLDEN SUNSHINE 
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of true Persian art, and through the 
Mongol invasion the art of the far 
East was brought into the sphere of the 
near East. During this period, under 
the Sunnite influence, all imagery was 
abhorred and the supremacy of the 
graceful line was once more established. 
During the late fourteenth century and 
early in the fifteenth century, due to 
Chinese influence, there arose a school 
of pen-and-ink drawing of exquisite 
delicacy, in which, as a rule, the draw- 
ings are simply heightened with a 
touch of gold or color. 

The Persian artists, however, soon 
returned to their older painting in full 
color, but the color tones were lowered 
and the softer harmonies used. The 
native artists soon became masters of 
the field, and by the beginning of the 
fourteenth century there remained but 
slight trace of the influence of the 
Chinese art brought by the Mongolian 
invasion. Many beautiful manuscripts 
illustrating the life at the courts of 
the Mongolian princes are left in a per- 
fect state of preservation. 

Of this period Martin, the well- 
known authority on Persian Art, says: 
‘Which artist ranks the highest? 
Which was the more skillful, the Euro- 
pean or the Eastern? If we regard the 
works without prejudice, putting aside 
all feelings of religion and sentiment as 
regards costume and subject, | think 
we must acknowledge that the Oriental 
painting was more highly developed 
than the European. Could Cimabue 
or the great masters Giotto and Duccio, 
who created their much-admired works at the 
same time, bear (Continued on page 189) 
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THE PRINCE HUNTING. 
OF THE FINEST EXAMPLES BY MIRAK 


FIGURE 4. 








A suggestion 
for hangings 
and upholstery 
and the use 
of attractive 
accessories 
from the Arden 
Studios 





SUGGESTIONS FOR SPRING FURNISHING 


Either in Such Fundamental Changes as Repainting, Repapering, 
New Hangings and ‘Rugs, or the More Minor Ones of New 

Incidental Pieces of Furniture or a Few Small Acces- 
sorvies, Spring Demands Some Recognition 










Wall bracket of antique 

iron, $15.00; pot of Ital- 

tan pottery in yellow, 
blue, or cream, $2.50 


Wall bracket of leaf design 

in old gold and lacquer for 

cut flowers or 1vy. Price 
$5.00 


For injormation about articles 
on this and the following page, 
write Mary Jackson Lee, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York, and 
enclose a stamped envelope. For 
information about the materials 
on page 28, write directly to 
the names given in the note 


A small table in walnut for 
$35.00; a walnut chair of 
French country type covered 
with chintz, $75.00; and a 
pewter lamp and shade complete 


for $50.00 
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A leaded-glass lantern 


A painted iron 
10” hich and 6” wide, 


table lamp, 19” 





high, with silk |™ q ‘ appropriate for a hall 
shade of lacquer 4 A wicker chair that 1s comfortable as well as attractive. eee os Colonial 
red or soft green ree | It ts 28" high and priced at }2 style. Price, $16.00 





with touches of 
gold. Price 
$19.50 complete 





A hearth brush of 
antique ante 164" 
long costs $3.00 























A floor lamp 
of lacquer red 
or green, with 
swivel fixture 
like the table 
lamp above, 
complete with 
silk shade to 
harmonize, 


$25.50 





Hand-wrought reproductions of old Norwegian beakers 
of silver and pewter for flowers, 6, 8, 10, and 12 inches 
high, priced at $10.00, $20.00, $26.00, and $32.00 
respectively, and a Venetian aquamarine flower bowl 


93” high for $20.00 - - 
2 $7 J nn << 


—_— & 
u — parieinsoe 

















Hand-wrought silver reproduc- 

tions of early American pitcher 

and iced-tea spoons $12.00 and 
$4.00 each 

















An English bronze 
lamp of William 
and Mary design, 
wired for two lights, 
with parchment & 


is - 
shade bound in 
green-blue and * 


lined with silk. It 

is 25” high and 

costs, complete, 
$78.00 






A decorated wal- 
nut tip-table 
which tips side- 
wavs, 21” high, 
Is priced at 
$48.00 






A group of three plaster 
wall brackets in antique 
gold, excellent for wall 
decoration, $15.00 each. 
The tiny Chinese snuff 
bottles are $5.00 a pair 
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1. Anew rubberized water- 
proof material for shower 
curtains, bathroom cur- 
tains, and so forth, comes 
in various colors and pat- 


2. A wallpaper of graceful 

design in jade green on a 

cream ground quite in the 
modern spirit 











terns, 29” wide The use of chintz and cotton in a bedroom. From the Arden Studios 
rn Materials illustrated in Figures 1, 2, 3, 6, 8, from Katherine C. 
z Karcher, 34 East 58th St., New York. Those in Figures 4, 5, 7, 9, 





hy ¥e 10, from Norah Thorpe, 34 East 58th St., New York 
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3. Waterproof rubberized ma- 

terial of rosebud design on a soft 

cream dotted background 38” 
wide 


4. A print 31" wide with a 
Jacobean design on a cream 
ground 




















5. A printed linen 50" wide, 
: of soft greenand mulberry on 
{ 1 a cream ground 






6. An attractive bedroom 

wallpaper (left) of quaint 

flower pattern on a creamy 
dotted background 


7. A century-old hand- 

blocked print, 30" wide, 

glazed or unglazed, in rose, 

blue, or lavender on a cream 
ground 























8. This wallpaper ’ ; : 
of charming archi- 9. A glazed chintz, 36” poser 7S —— 4 
tectural design wide, may be had with 10. A toilede Jouy, | . (i : 
comes in sepia tints, maize, black, jade, chinoise linen in 
gray tints, or yellow gray, or nasturtium red, blue, and gold 
and gray ground 














on a cream ground 
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PEONY PERSONALITIES 


QUIS XIV, when reproached by his meek 
Lig little wife because of his predilection for 
pronounced affairs of the heart, told her, 
with truly kingly ingenuousness, that while 
he sympathized with her in her troubles, he 
could only promise that when he reached the 
age of thirty he would settle down and become 
a model husband. Louis was twenty-six at the 
time, and at twenty-six four years seem long. 
It is to be noted that no mention was made of 
those four intervening years. 

| profess a sympathetic understanding of 
that phase of his august mind. I can practise 
horticultural thrift and prudence during the 
early spring, but when the peonies begin to 
bloom, my resolution, alas, weakens; and when 
the peony catalogues pour in during July and 
August, | conclude that in only a few years I 
shall probably have acquired all the really 
good peonies a man could reasonably want, 





SOLANGE, A CREAM-WHITE WITH A SUG- 
GESTION OF THE FAINTEST LAVENDER- 


WHITE, ABRUPTLY SHADING THROUGH 
SALMON TO A SIENNA BROWN; WHOSE 
PETALS ARE LIKE HEAVY, LUSTERLESS SILK 


but this year — this year | must have a few 
more of the new ones. And again | surrender. 

Le Roi Soleil was faithful to poor little 
Marie-Thérése for — for a while. Certainly 
she was a long-suffering wife, and not without 
charm. But Louis’s fatal penchant for beauty, 
and the appearance at court of the engaging 
La Valliére, the seductive Fontanges, and the 
dazzling de Montespan — to mention a few — 
induced him to become — well, rather like a 
garden enthusiast with a new peony cata- 
logue. 

1 had thought to remain constant to Nar- 
cissus, that naive and charming flower of 
earliest spring; but later | fell under the 
potent spell of Iris, enticing blossom of 
multicolored varieties and diverse forms, and 


Sketches of Some ‘Reigning Favorites 
BY WILLIAM D. IRVIN ARNOLD 





LE CYGNE IS SO INTENTIONAL. OF A 
FLAWLESS WHITE AND FAULTLESS FORM, 
IT IS RATED AS THE FINEST WHITE PEONY 


it became to me a veritable obsession for 
many summers. For some occult reason the 
cultivation of iris is an invariable prelude to 
a fancy for peonies, and in fairness to myself 
| must assert that when the peony began to 
flaunt her very patent perfections before my 
decorously averted eyes, I struggled long and 
valiantly, but now a new favorite has been 
ensconced, and Narcissus and Iris have been 
relegated to merely a part of my garden 
entourage — not, however, to be forgotten. 

King Louis disrelished the thought of his 
superseded favorites leaving his court, and 
they usually remained, being referred to by 
others of his splendid royal household as ‘the 
ladies.’ Narcissus and Iris are now among 
‘the ladies.’ 

My first peony-purchase included Solange 
and Therese, valeted by Mons. Martin 
Cahuzac; despite my inexperience, | chose 
well, though doubtless I was_ influenced 
somewhat by their romantic names. The 
following year I added, beside a number of 
older varieties, the incomparable Le Cygne, 
and later, among others, Philippe Rivoire, 
Primevére, Alsace-Lorraine, Jubilee, Walter 
Faxon, Milton Hill, La Fée, Raoul Dessert, 
La France, Rosa Bonheur, Lady Alexandra 
Duff, and Enchanteresse — all of them real 
gems. 

To my mind there is no lovelier flower than 
Solange, although now and again | am tem- 
porarily withdrawn from my allegiance. A 
description of its color is baffling; the cata- 
logues call it ‘a delicate lilac-white, deepening 
toward the centre, with salmon shading.’ 
The color appears to me a creamy white, with 





a suggestion — only a suggestion —of the 
faintest lavender-white, abruptly 
through salmon to a sienna brown. The 
flower is double and extremely large, with 
petals like heavy lusterless silk — the thick, 


shading 
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spreading silk which might have clothed the 
graceful figure of the exquisite de Montespan, 
and perhaps not unlike the dress once pre- 
sented to her as a surprise by an ambitious 
courtier, one Langlee, which was ‘of gold 
cloth, covered by a transparency.’ At any 
rate, a pale, luminous gold pervades the whole 
flower, rendering it indescribably alluring. 
Therese is like the lovely Fontanges, who 
‘came up from Provence with her blue eyes 
and copper hair, and it was on every man’s 
lips that de Montespan had had her day.’ 
It is of that delightful pale pink which we 
instinctively associate with youth, and its 
petals appear as though covered with a delicate 
bloom, like a court beauty whose rouge is 
softened by powder, and the centre of the full- 
blown flower is coquettishly elevated, as 
might have been the rounded chin of Fon- 
tanges on that day in summer when, during 





THERESE IS OF THAT DELIGHTFUL PINK 
WHICH WE INSTINCTIVELY ASSOCIATE WITH 


YOUTH, AND ITS PETALS APPEAR’ AS 
THOUGH COVERED WITH A_ DELICATE 
BLOOM 


a sudden shower, Louis sheltered her head with 
his plumed hat. 

Sturdy Breton Mons. Martin Cahuzac is 
not unlike Louis’s faithful valet, Bontems, and 
lacks the perfection of form and finish of the 
others. It is of a truly extraordinary depth of 
color, an almost black maroon, shaded with 
actual black, and is the darkest peony in 
cultivation. The flower always commands at- 
tention on that account. 

Le Cygne, of course, is a flawless white, of 
the most faultless form, its petals slightly 
incurved and heavy, waxlike in texture. It 
suggests the modest La Valliére, who, without 
ambitions, loved Louis for himself — although 
why is a bit difficult to imagine — and who 
‘shrunk into a convent (Continued on page 104) 








SING Oriental rugs to fill out color 
U schemes, to combine groupings, to get 
just exactly the proper support and base for 
the furniture, draperies, and accessories, is a 
very interesting pastime appealing strongly 


to all of us who are addicted to 
the How, When, and Why state 
of mind. Much more interest- 
ing, in some respects, than the 
counting of knots and ferreting- 
out of minute details of con- 
struction and pattern, for the 
sake of history and authenticity ! 
But the subject is such a fertile 
one that there is interest for all 
sorts and kinds of minds. 

All this is apropos of the fact 
that Orientals seem to have 
come out of their camphor and 
storage and are again being 
used, not only in the luxurious 
homes where they have always 
remained great favorites for 
their intrinsic values, but also 
in the smaller houses where 
costs and ways and means have 
to be most carefully considered 
and the buying of the most 
satisfactory possible rug is a 
matter of intimate concern to 
the pocketbooks as well as the 
taste of every member of the 
family. 

The genuine loveliness of the 
Oriental has never been re- 
placed, and no machine product 
can give quite the effect of 
brilliance, depth, and exquisite 
mosaic quality which we have 
in these Eastern fabrics, old or 
new. And their excellent wear- 
ing-qualities are still strong in 
the minds of the canny house- 
wives. Many people will be 
glad to welcome their return 
and to know that decorators 
and architects are using them 
in both large and small sizes in 
constantly increasing quantity. 
Some of them are antiques; 
some are modern. But their 
color and pattern in both cases 
are giving welcome brilliance 
to floor coverings in a fashion 
quite their own. With the 
keener appreciation of room 
design that has come to America 
during the last fifteen years, we 
have learned to treasure every 


bit of pattern and color — walls, furniture, 

hangings, and floors —that aids in the es- 

tablishment of a richly harmonious result. 
Plain carpets — or rugs — have fortunately 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


Their Use as Accenting Notes of Color 
BY LUCY D. TAYLOR 


done at least one thing for us. They have re- 
moved the highly colored floating islands upon 
seas of bright yellow floor over which we used 
to take journeys perilous both to limbs and 
Floors have learned to lie down 


sensibilities. 


Rugs shown through courtesy of Kent-Coftikyan 
A FRENCH AUBUSSON TAPESTRY RUG IN A LOUIS XVI DRAWING-ROOM. 
THE DOMINANT TONE OF THE RUG IS A DELICATE GREEN, BLENDING 
PERFECTLY WITH THE PANELED WALLS PAINTED A SOFT GRAY 


Mattie E. Hewitt McBurney ¢* Underwood, Decorators 
IN THIS ROOM THE COLORS OF ALL THE OTHER FURNISHINGS ARE 
BLENDED AND REPEATED IN THE BEAUTIFUL ORIENTAL RUG WHICH 

THUS PROVIDES A PERFECT BASE FOR THE ENTIRE ROOM 





where they belong — underneath all of the 
other furnishings. They have become a unit 
that fits into the whole room design. And now, 
apparently, like all explorers, we have become 
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restless and are ready to venture further. 

Most rooms during these last few years have 
been done with the simple toned chenilles in 
flat colors to match the general color scheme, 
I mean rooms done by the professional dec- 


orators. But often this is in- 
convenient, especially to the 
housemaid, who must watch 
every footstep — though many 
of the recent carpetings have 
obviated this particular diffi- 
culty by means of a slightly 
broken color, pepper-and-salt 
fashion, which has served to 
break the surface without de- 
stroying the niceness of the 
plain and simple effect. Great 
care in choosing color and pile 
has also been exercised, so that 
these plain, deep-matted vel- 
vety surfaces have really given 
much satisfaction. 

But we have, in large meas- 
ure, outgrown our fear of pat- 
tern and strong color since the 
war, and are learning what a 
valuable ally broken shapes of 
color in varied design may be 
in a room — leading our atten- 
tion wheresoever the skillful 
room-designer prefers, giving 
added zest and interest to the 
entire room scheme. At any 
rate, Oriental rugs seem to be 
back, as is strongly evidenced 
by the fact that people are buy- 
ing them with avidity, appar- 
ently appreciating anew their 
loveliness of both color and 
pattern. 

One of the commonest ways 
in which they are reappearing 
for very general use is in the 
grouping of the furniture. Of- 
ten, as shown in the diagrams, 
they are placed, in the smaller 
sizes, directly over the all-over 
plain chenille which practically 
covers the entire floor. In this 
case, they are being chosen with 
great care, not for their his- 
torical interest but for their 
decorative value, in order to 
focus attention in one place in 
the room, or to act, like cush- 
ion, lamp, and vase, as a spicy 
bit of contrasting color to bring 
out some other particular fea- 
ture. Thus we find them placed 


in front of the large overstuffed sofa, or in the 
centre of some special grouping, such as that 
around the fireplace. Occasionally they are 
used as connecting links between groupings, or 














as the interest of a subordinate group brought 
up, without the addition of more furniture, 
by this simple means. See diagram No. 1. 

In diagram No. 2, there is one very typical 
use of the medium-sized ‘scatter’ rug, as it 
is commonly known. The group itself centres 
about the fireplace. Furniture, mantel, and 
ornaments were all doing their part, but with- 
out something on the floor to repeat the con- 
trast the group seemed to fall away, to be 
incomplete. The slightly darker tones of the 
rug, with their vivid accents picking up similar 
colors above in the chair-cushions, lamps, and 
ornaments, exactly fit the need, and give a very 
complete feeling of satisfaction. 

There really is an art in using these Oriental 
rugs. Fortunately the elements of it may be 
rather easily acquired, even by the novice, 
without recourse to much historical informa- 
tion. From the purely decorative aspect, rug- 
patterns fall, roughly, into only a few classes. 

There are, for example, the boldly marked 
geometric designs in virile color. Most of these 
are Caucasian or Turkish rugs of some sort. 
But for use, practically, the important fact 
about them is that they show, for the most 
part, strong, handsome reds, deep blues, bright 
yellows, some clear white — vigorous contrasts 
in color and strongly marked shapes and 
figure contours. Their characteristics are 
obviously vigor and strength. To place one 
of these bold Caucasian products with delicate 
French furniture, or finely subtle and exqui- 
sitely proportioned Sheraton, would be quite 
out of place. It would be somewhat akin to 
serving black bread with the daintiest of 
salads. Some of them come in fairly small 
figures and much subdued coloring, but even 
these are prone to have a sturdy mannish air 
that seems to be not quite in keeping with the 
delicacy of the furniture forms. They belong 
rather with the boldly vigorous Renaissance 





A FINE-WEAVE MODERN KERMAN IN 

AN UNUSUAL PANEL GOTHIC DESIGN. 

AN IDEAL RUG FOR A LIVING-ROOM OR 
A DINING-ROOM 
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and Tudor styles, — Spanish, Italian, or French, 
— the Jacobean, and even Anne: with furni- 
ture of the days before shapes partook of the 
refinement which came with continued study 
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AN ANTIQUE MELES PRAYER RUG IN 
BURNT ORANGE, IVORY, AND SHADES 
OF GREEN AND BLUE. A RUG TO USE 
BEFORE THE HEARTH, IN THE CENTRE 
OF A FURNITURE GROUP, OR AS A TABLE 
COVERING OR WALL HANGING 


of the classic. These are the patterns to use 
with high carved chairs, deep chests, refectory 
tables, gate legs, Windsors, Cromwellian spi- 
rals, and the multitudinous cupboards and 
consoles of the heavier sort of walnut and oak. 
Here they pick up similar feeling of strength 
and robustness, furnishing solid, ample ground 
for the furniture bases. As they come in great 
variety of pattern, color, and size, it is not 
difficult to find exactly the one to fit our own 
particular color scheme and furniture. 

Chinese rugs have come to the fore dur- 
ing the last few years and, having slightly 
less pattern, have proved very easy for the 
amateur decorator to handle successfully. 
Most of the better ones are very strong and 
durable, and according to the closeness of the 
weave and character of the material, are of 
great variety in price. They are good invest- 
ments and work out harmoniously with many 
color schemes, particularly those of the tan 
and blue colorings. 

It is the lighter, more graceful Persian rug 
to which we must turn for assistance in our 
more delicate rooms. Wherever the scale of 
the furniture, the room decorations in general, 
partake of this quality of lightness and delicacy, 
our heavily patterned, boldly marked Cauca- 
sian is apt to be out of key, as we have already 
seen. We need here the exquisite delicate 
tracery of flower and leaf in the Persian pat- 
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tern, with its delightful meander or its more 
finely proportioned design. We can commonly 
use the paler colors, more delicate contrasts, 
and gentler effects that are, for the most part, 
the characteristics of our Persian rugs. 

It is illuminating, and interesting, to note 
the types of Oriental rugs that are coming to 
us to-day. Some are beautiful pieces of work 

old rugs that are rare and exquisite, real 
Museum pieces. Others are semi-antiques, 
made before the rush of American and Euro- 
pean demand struck the market. Others are 
strongly made, well-colored fabrics in the old 
stvle, but done under conditions and marketed 
at prices which do not make possible the years 
of labor which made the older rugs famous. 
These newer types still have the verve and 
colorfulness which have always characterized 
the Oriental products, and they are much to 
be preferred in both design and color to their 
machine-made copies. The depth of pile, the 
fashion in which they are knotted, and the 
materials which go into their structure still set 
them apart in a class by themselves as most 
useful, most desirable, and distinctly beautiful. 

But to return to our design story. There is 
one other type of rug which has come back 
into strong favor the last few years. This is 
the French rug, particularly the Aubusson. 
It is interesting, in this connection, to recall a 
little of the decorative history of Oriental rugs 
upon the Continent and see for how many 
generations they have held their own and been 
used in fine furnishing. Like any beautiful 
thing, they serve their purpose regardless of 
passing style, and, if we care not for the 
temporary enthusiasm, they are still always 


in good taste. (Continued on page 107) 
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A MOSUL SCATTER RUG WITH ROSE AND 
BLUE COLORINGS ON A TAN _ BACK- 
GROUND. AN EFFECTIVE MODERN RUG 
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Photographs by G. Van Anda 


THE RESIDENCE OF Mrs. L. A. LEVERING 


Greenwich, Connecticut 


PHELPS BARNUM AND BERNARD W. CLOSE, ARCHITECTS 


THIS STUCCO HOUSE OF THE CENTRAL HALL TYPE HAS THE INTERESTING FEATURE OF THE STAIRWAY 

OVER THE MAIN ENTRANCE, MADE POSSIBLE BY THE PLACING OF THE VESTIBULE ON THE GROUND 

LEVEL, THREE STEPS BELOW THE HALL, AN ARRANGEMENT THAT IS ATTRACTIVE ON THE INSIDE 

AND IMPROVES THE OUTSIDE APPEARANCE OF THE HOUSE BECAUSE OF THE LOW-PLACED DOORWAY 

AND WELL-PROPORTIONED WINDOW ON THE STAIR LANDING OVER IT. ‘THE CHARMING LITTLE 
COTTAGE AT THE RIGHT IS THE OWNER’S STUDIO 
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THE HOUSE IS OF YELLOW STUCCO, WITH A SLIGHT TINGE OF RED THAT GIVES IT A WARM APPEARANCE 
WHICH HARMONIZES WELL WITH THE DARK BROWN SHINGLES AND THE BRIGHT ORANGE AWNINGS. THE 
TEXTURE OF THE STUCCO, TOO, IS VERY PLEASING IN ITS SLIGHT AND IRREGULAR UNEVENNESS 
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FOR A POUND, I 
BOUGHT A SCRAP- 
BOOK CONTAIN- 
ING NINE FINE 
SHADOWS 





Winchester, September 20th, 1925 


Dear GiB AND BEA — 

Do you remember that blessed week three 
years ago in Boston when we hunted joyously 
through those beguiling antique shops, and 
motored all over the North Shore picking up 
chairs and tables and mirrors and counter- 
panes? I’ve often thought of it, and wished 
we could do it again, but just lately | simply 
have ached to have you here with me in Eng- 
land, this happy hunting-ground where there 
are more bargains than I can possibly carry 
away with me, and delightful things I ’m sure 
you would love to have in the little house at 
Bexley. Already I have bought one piece to 
add to its charms, a copper warming-pan that 
I know your faithful Julia will polish to the 
rosy warmth it deserves, although it is n’t 
very big or very grand, just a middle- 
sized eighteenth-century warming-pan, lightly 
scratched in a star design, and with a well- 
turned oak handle. But it goes to you with a 
great deal of affection! | found it in a little 
odds-and-ends-y shop at the top of the town, a 
place where there was new furniture and old 
furniture, and where the prices were cor- 
respondingly small — a truth you will believe 
when | tell you that I paid 
eighteen and six for it. (I 
now am so expert in Eng- 
lish money that | give the 
amount casually in shil- 
lings and_ sixpences like 
this, expecting you to un- 
ravel the financial fact that 
it was somewhat less than 
five dollars. Really, though, 
I do feel quite proud of my- 
self; I have become such a 
complete mistress of the 
situation that I hardly 
ever confuse half-crowns 
with two-shilling pieces!) 

May I share my adven- 
tures with you? On paper, 
naturally, since you are in 
America, playing golf in 
California for all I know, 
while | am here in England with two more 
glorious months ahead of me. I feel as if | 
were turning the pages of some old chronicle 
as I sit here at the window of our comfortable 
sixteenth-century inn, a Tudor house built in 
1558 by one Alexander Nelson, and still 
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MY SECOND 
BOUT CHAIR, THIS ONE 
OF WALNUT WITH CAB- 
LEGS, 
FOUND AT SALISBURY 


COLLECTING LETTERS FROM ENGLAND 


IT. ‘Mine Ease in Mine Inn’ 
BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


beautiful with heavy oak beams and rafters 
and small-paned casements. But five hundred 
years earlier a sanctuary stood here, given to 
the Monastery of St. Swithin by Emma, she 
of the burning ploughshares, widow of two 
kings and mother of two more, a merciful 
queen with mighty Winchester for her dower. 
And vet, even with all this pageant of the past 
marching in my mind, how shall I make clear 
to you, and calmly beautiful as it ought to be, 
this wonderful old city? It was an ancient 
town before the coming of King Arthur, 
whose Round Table — at least they say it is 
his, and, actually, Caxton does mention it as a 
proof of the blameless king’s existence 
still hangs in the Great Hall 
of the Castle, a mere elev- 
enth-century structure built 
by the conquering William 
shortly after the Battle of 
Hastings. When I was in 
Paris I felt that pebbles 
tossed casually into the air 
would hit history; here | 
make no such effort; I have 
but to reach out my hand. 
I can lean from my window 
and blow kisses to good 
Queen Anne, whose plump 
figure adorns the old Guild- 
hall; directly around the 
corner lodged Nell Gwyn 
(King Charles, I may add, 
was discreetly visiting the Deanery), and the 
High Street echoes with the tramp of soldiers 
just as it did when it was 
the Principia and the 
Roman legions strode down 
its winding length. And 
there are memories, too, of 
Alfred; his dust was scat- 
tered to the winds of heaven 
when Hyde Abbey was 
desecrated, but a_ great 
statue towers magnificently 
near the London Road, and 
in an humbler place, the 
fancied site of the swine- 
herd’s hut, a modest bakery 
bears the sign, ‘King Al- 
fred’s Cakes Sold Here, 
But No Burnt Ones.’ The 
statue is new, of course, and 
the dreaming king may 
never have planned his 
campaigns beside the little 
running stream, but still | am glad that Win- 
chester, his old capital, does not forget him. 
As you may gather from all this, | have been 
roaming the streets; such reminiscent names 
some of them keep even yet: St. Peter’s Street, 
Kingsgate Street, Jewry Street (the medizval 
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THE TEA CADDY OF THUYA 
MAHOGANY 
WITH NARROW LINES OF 
A LITTLE DIA- 


WOOD AND 


MOND-SHAPED 
CUTCHEON ENCLOSES THE 
LOCK AND SMALL 
KNOBS LIFT THE LIDS INSIDE 


THESE SHADOWS 
WERE ALL PAINT- 
ED, ONE IN A MAN- 
NER ALMOST 
WORTHY OF MRS. 
BEETHAM S$ BRUSH 





ghetto must have stood there), and Parch- 
ment Street, where the scriveners probably 
lived, or at least purchased their writing-mate- 
rials. Apart from this pleasant flavor of the 
past, however, Parchment Street will always 
have an agreeable sound to me, for on it | 
bought some excellent silhouettes at a price 
which in no way detracted from their charm. 
I wasn’t terribly hopeful 
when I went in; so often | 
have been disappointed; pro- 
files — which here they speak 
of all the way from ‘siloots’ 
to ‘shilutes’—are getting 
rarer every day. I found 
three good examples in the 
Isle of Wight, but almost 
everywhere | have inquired 
there has been nothing. Still 
there were a great many en- 
gaging things in the shop, 
enough to encourage me to 
ask my accustomed question, 
the dealer answering, ‘It de- 
pends on whether you want 
classy ones or not. I’ve got 
some in an old scrapbook upstairs, and you 
can have a look if you like.’ I did like, for an 
ambition of mine has been to get hold of one 
of these old repositories of family history and 
personal taste, and, glory be, I found nine fine 
shadows: three little girls in modestly long 
dresses, two schoolboys wearing Eton collars, 
one well-featured gentleman, and three gracious 
ladies — a real find, I assure you, for mascu- 
line profiles are the common lot of the collector, 
and women and children, particularly children, 
are always difficult to achieve. All of them are 
painted, the women’s shades with real delicacy; 
one of them, indeed, is almost worthy of Mrs. 
Beetham’s brush. Never have | bought sil- 
houettes so cheap; the whole book was mine 
for a pound! And, on the same street, a little 
lower down, I picked up still another silhouette: 
a group, this time, painted in a green so dark 
as to be nearly black, softened with deeper 
shadowings, and, very evidently, a copy of one 
of Flaxman’s classic designs. It is framed in a 
circle of dark mahogany, early Victorian, | 
should say, and far too heavy for the real 
grace of the composition. | think I shall take 
it off, once | am home again, though just how 
I shall reframe it, goodness only knows; it is 
quite unique in my experience, and well worth 
the twelve-and-six | paid for it. 
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Since this first fruitful day | have had no 
more silhouette luck, but lots of good fortune 
of other kinds. You know, in these ancient 
towns the shops are usually massed; where 
there are cathedrals, there will antique shops 
be also; | sometimes wonder if the old bishop- 
saints look down upon 
them, and, if they do, 
what they think of 
these modern miracle- 
workers. Winchester 
is no exception; there 
are four shops just 
before you pass into 
the Close, and here, | 
fancy, most tourists 
stop, few of these hur- 
ried travelers ever 
pausing long enough 
to understand a town, 
or to realize that there are other quarters. 
| myself nearly lost the chance of a life- 
time just by disdaining a side 





THE MOCHA-WARE 

SUGAR-BOX WILL 

ADORN MY 
KITCHEN 


street! 

But that’s such a climax | 
must save it for later, and 
first I’ll tell you about a place 
up by the Westgate, where | 
found a valuable addition to 
my pressed-glass collection. 
On the whole, this pet glass of 
mine has been a disappoint- 
ment, and I begin to despair of 
ever finding any cup-plates, a 
mystery in such a tea-drinking 
country. I wandered in be- 
cause the window looked inter- 
esting — there was some beautiful rich blue 
Bristol there — and discovered, to my de- 
lighted surprise, not a cup-plate but a 
larger dish, five inches in diameter, lacy and 
delicate, and impressed with the heads of 
Victoria and Albert, their names above and a 
crown beneath. You know what such pieces 
are bringing in America! Well, this | got for 
twelve shillings; really, a little less, for I 
bought two mugs besides, and all three to- 
gether were only thirty-five. The mugs are 
enchanting little things, a pleasant change, 
since usually they are so large that you are 
convinced of the heroic ale-quaffing bouts of a 
hundred years ago; these | pass by, my mugs 
being for use, not ornament. Neither of these 
is more than three and a quarter inches in 
height, and the larger one, buff-colored and 
with a silver lustre rim and a decoration of 
lustre and vivid green on the sides, is a very 
comely piece. The other is quaint rather than 
pretty; Leedsware with a red-brown rim and, 
enclosed in a wreath of oakleaves, jingling ver- 
ses celebrating the ‘Friendly Society’s Feast.’ 
Dead and gone they are, theseamicablerevelers, 
but, judging from the size of the mug, they 
never met untimely ends by heavy drinking! 

I was sorry not to find more of them in the 
little shop that | almost passed by, but then, 
there was so much that I did want, that | 
cannot lament such a trifling lack. I spent the 
most elastic fifteen dollars of my life — also 
some of the happiest moments. First | bought 
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THE VICTORIA AND AL- 
BERT SAUCE-DISH, A 


ENGLISH HIS- 
TORICAL PRESSED GLASS 
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a table, a round mahogany tip-table, a thing 
I’ve been wanting for years to hold extra tea- 
cups; not a large one, you know, but a com- 
panionable piece with a top about twenty 
inches in diameter — this is twenty-two 
and a slender, graceful tripod base. Most of 
those you find are apt to be heavy and a little 
cumbersome, but this looks like the lady's 
parlor from which it came, and it shall have 
an honored place in mine. Twenty-five shil- 
lings was nothing at all for it, and | blessed 
the chance that had taken me down the curve 
of the London Road, and | blessed, too, the 
heavy downpour of rain that kept me a pris- 
oner for nearly an hour, and gave me a chance 
to prowl around. 

For it was n’t an antiquity shop at all, but 
a secondhand dealer’s: room after room piled 
high to the ceiling, and quantities of things 
that were worth getting. A pink lustre teapot, 
for instance, perfect, and only fifteen shillings; 
a pair of Empire chairs — all they needed was 
a little polishing — for a pound; 
scroddled-ware that some col- 
lectors at home are mad about; 
Victorian stools and old faience. 
You will be surprised at my 
moderation when | tell you 
that all I bought was a tea- 
caddy, a sugar-box, two hya- 
cinth vases, a Sunderland lustre 
plaque, and a_pressed-glass 
sauce-dish. The caddy is so 
attractive I be- 
gin to be recon- 
ciled to the fact 
that I lost a 
larger and finer one in the Isle 
of Wight. It is made of thuya- 
wood and mahogany with nar- 
row lines of holly; a little dia- 
mond-shaped ivory escutcheon 
encloses the lock, small ivory 
knobs lift the tea-box lids; 
and the handles at either end, 
baskets of flowers with a ring, 
mark the full Empire period. 
And it was half the price of the 
oneat Ryde, just fifteen shillings. 

The sugar-box was even 
more of a bargain, two and 
six; ]——at White River Junc- 
tion asked me twenty times as THIS 
much for a precisely similar 
piece. It is to adorn my kitchen; 
| have a lot of mocha-ware al- 
ready, you know: mugs and 
jugs and bowls, though only one other English 


WITH RUSH 


piece, and none so delightful as this, with its 
bands of soft blue against a creamy yellow 
background, and the moss-agate pattern deli- 
cately defined. The very naive lustre plaque ts 
for Louise C——,, a pendant for one she picked 
up at Oxford, though this, at seven and six, 
was the better bargain. Spotted Sunderland 
lustre with a brownish rim forms a wide band 
around it, while in the centre a wreath of gay 
flowers frames the legend, ‘Thou God Seest 
Me,’ and from the two holes at the top, | fancy 
such plaques must have been hung upon the 









FIVE-SLAT CHAIR 


DO VERY WELL FOR MY 
KITCHEN 
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wall by pious people quite as a later generation 
employed the cardboard texts. 

As for my hyacinth vases, Bristol glass un- 
doubtedly, and a rich, beautiful blue — those 
| bought for seven shillings, a grateful price 
to anybody who has ever looked for them in 
America. The last time | tried to buy a 
rather imperfect one at a tiny country shop 
I was asked five dollars for it. And these are a 
pair, tall and gracefully shaped. I shall keep 
them, I think, on the mantel of my Hepple- 
white bedroom, and grow hyacinths next 
winter, for in one of my antiquated household 
books | have discovered a century-old recipe 
for making these bulbs flourish. I’ll write it 
down for you, if you like; and if you like, too, 
I'll get you a pair of the vases; the woman had 
a number of others at about the same price. 

Still, all these are small things, and my one 
really substantial purchase hereabouts was 
not made at Winchester but at Southampton, 
where Alicia and | went for our mail. | 
have n’t been having it forwarded, you know, 
for | am never precisely certain where | am to 
be, one decided disadvantage of traveling in 
this fancy-free manner. We were starved for 
news from home, and when we found no let- 
ters waiting for us I tried to drown my grief, 
not in the nearest bar, but in the nearest an- 
tique-shop. I really had n’t intended to buy 
anything but silhouettes, but when I found 
the kind of chair I’ve been seeking literally for 
years, why, I just could n’t resist it, even 
though it was eight pounds ten and 
my funds were getting low — one of 
my longed-for letters having meant 
a most necessary bank-draft, vou 
see. I dare say my friends will think 
that I have a roundabout-chair com- 
plex, for it is the second I have 
bought. But then it is quite different 
from the other; walnut, not yew, 
much more refined, and decid- 
edly earlier, since the splats are 
solid and the legs, all four of 
them, cabriole, ending in shape- 
ly Dutch feet. Even if I could 
get one at home —which | 
very much doubt — the price 
would be three or four times as 
much. And I could have done 
with two other angle-chairs, — 
this seems to be the name in 
SEAT WILL England, — one with straight 
legs and cut-out splats, the 
other having a bandy leg and 
Dutch foot in front, and both 
only four pounds ten. Indeed, my heart is 
constantly being wrung (Continued on page 108) 
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RONDI 


Francis ‘P. Sullivan 


N my country,’ Mr. Yoshimasa informed me, beaming 

upon me through his goggles, ‘all the pictures, and the 
music, and the poetry, and the beautiful things of every kind 
are meant to give a certain feeling. That feeling is what is 
called rondi. Now | will tell you what rondi is. 

‘It is to have everything very clean, and very neat, and not 
to have too many things around you. Perhaps you will have 
one thing —a teapot. That teapot, it may be four hundred 
years old. Yes. 

‘Well then! You sit in your room, with everything very 
neat, and very clean, and very fresh, and very quiet; and you 
have that teapot before you — nothing else; and you say —’ 

His hands, in the air, caressed the plumpness of that 
imaginary teapot. His eye played lovingly over its glaze. 

‘And you say —’ He drew a long breath. ‘“‘ This is very, 
very nice!” 

‘That is rondi!’ 

‘Contentment,’ | suggested stupidly. 

“Yes. Thank you. Contentment — but that is not what it 
is. | do not know what it would be called in English. 

‘Sometimes when a man has grown older, and his sons grow 
older, he says, ‘‘ Now I| will not be so busy any more!” So he 
goes away to some quiet place, pretty far off, near mountains 
perhaps, and he lives there with others like himself, with 
everything very clean and very plain, and he gives himself 
to—to—’ 

‘Contemplation,’ | offered again. 

‘Contemplation. Yes. Thank you — but that is not it 
either. ‘‘Nature’’? ‘‘Nature itself.” Yes. That is how I 
would translate rondi.’ 

| have given much thought since then to rondi, and to what 
Mr. Yoshimasa had to say of it, and through this meditation 
I have come to feel that | understand it better and better, to 
see ever new and more important meaning in it, and to believe 
at last that rondi is the thing which, of all things, is most 


needed in our lives to-day. 


i is difficult, however, to achieve rondi, as those lives are 
arranged. 

{ look about me, around the city apartment which is my 
present rooftree. It is clean and neat according to our stand- 
ards (if one keeps his blind eye turned on the clutter of vol- 
umes in the corner by the radiator, where my all too narrow 


bookshelves overflow onto the floor), but what is its cleanli- 


ness or its neatness compared with that ineffable spotlessness, 
that impeccable order, that rondi demands? With my mind’s 
eye I can see the immaculate expanses of the shoji, with the 
daylight filtering softly through their white-paper panels, the 
equally immaculate acreage of creamy mats, upon which no 
leathern sole has ever stepped nor has anything ever been 
dropped, spilled, or set carelessly down, and I am uncom- 
fortably conscious of possibilities of dust in corners and of a 
pinch of ashes on the floor beside my chair, newly fallen from 
my cigarette. 

Of course one does not want to feel shut up in a glass case. 
A man’s room is for ease, and careless manly habits. And yet 
— what of rondi? 

As for the solitary teapot, | am measurably close to that 
goal, | think. There are in this room (ignoring the pile of books 
before-mentioned, for they can be picked up and taken else- 
where when | please) two chairs, a settee, and a chaise longue 
on which are three pillows. There is a table with a cover and 
a lamp. There is a rather nice Sparks on the wall, another 
small oil, and a plaster cast of a Madonna of Desiderio da 
Settignano’s. There are curtains at the window and a rug on 
the floor. 

I can put my hand on my heart and say that | believe each 
one of these objects to be good of its kind and with its due 
measure of usefulness and beauty. Perhaps the credit is 
mainly due to a very modest income, but the room can 
certainly claim the virtue of restraint compared with corre- 
sponding rooms in the dwellings of almost everyone I know. 


A: yet —those unbroken stretches of paper screens! 
Those mats: creamy, spotless, bare! Absolutely, liter- 
ally bare — bare as the snow fields of the pole or the sandy 
ridges of the desert — where rondi sits, bolt upright, fondling 





its ancient, unique, altogether satisfying teapot! 

Nevertheless rondi can be attained in this, our own day, 
age, and place, for, at the risk of seeming boastful, | may say 
that the recollection of the past assures me that rondi has 
actually been reached by me, and not once only. 

When, after days, nay weeks, of patient search, of thought- 
ful weighing of the desire against the pocketbook, of con- 
sultation and argument; after Billy had called me a dozen 
times from my toil to meet her down town and inspect some- 
thing that might possibly do; after | had summoned Billy to 
meet me down town and see something (Continued on page 202) 
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THE HOUSE IN GOOD TASTE 
cA House Built and Furnished in the Manner of 1680 
The Home of the Uery Reverend and Mrs. Bratenahl, Gloucester, Massachusetts 





THIS HOUSE, BUILT ON THE ROCKY COAST OF BRACE'S 
COVE AT GLOUCESTER, HAS BEEN DESIGNED IN THE 
SPIRIT AND AFTER THE MANNER OF 1680. WITH 
ITS LONG, SWEEPING ROOF LINES AND RATHER 
AUSTERE FRONT, IT HAS ALL THE APPEARANCE OF 
HAVING OCCUPIED ITS SITE SINCE THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY, WHEN THIS LAND WAS FIRST DISCOVERED 
BY PURITAN SETTLERS. WITHIN, THE SAME ILLU- 
SION OF AN EARLY NEW ENGLAND HOUSE IS MAIN= 





TAINED. HERE ARE FEATHEREDGED SHEATHING 
AND WIDE FLOOR BOARDS TAKEN FROM OLD HOUSES 
WHERE YEARS OF USE HAVE MELLOWED THE WOOD 
TO A SOFT TOBACCO BROWN, AND A CENTRAL CHIM=- 
NEY OF GENEROUS PROPORTIONS OF HANDMADE 
BRICKS AND PAINTED TILES. ORIGINAL DESIGN 
BY MRS. BRATENAHL, EXECUTED BY BELLOWS 
AND ALDRICH, ARCHITECTS. SHEATHING AND FUR- 
NISHINGS INSTALLED BY HENRY DAVIS SLEEPER 














THE HOUSE IS FURNISHED 
THROUGHOUT WITH CHOICE 
PIECES OF PINE AND MAPLE 
WHICH HAVE BEEN AR- 
RANGED IN A HOSPITABLE 
AND COMFORTABLE MAN- 
NER. INDEED, THE LIV- 
ABLENESS OF THIS HOUSE IS 
A DISTINCT TRIUMPH ON 
THE PART OF THE OWNER, 
AND ONE FEELS HERE NOTH- 
ING OF THE STIFFNESS TOO 
OFTEN ASSOCIATED WITH 
PERIOD ROOMS 
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THE CUSHIONS ON THE COM- 
FORTABLE PINE SETTLE, AS 
WELL AS THE SIMPLE 
DRAW-CURTAINS AT THE 
WINDOWS OF THIS LIV- 
ING-ROOM, ARE OF SEA- 
BLUE ‘LINSEY-WOOLSEY’ 
AND NOT ONLY TONE IN 
BEAUTIFULLY WITH THE 
BROWNS OF THE WALLS AND 
FURNITURE, BUT ALSO HAVE 
THE EFFECT OF BRINGING 
THE OCEAN, WHICH Is JUST 
BEYOND THE LITTLE HERB- 
GARDEN, INTO THE VERY 
ROOM 
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Antoinette Perratt 
IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH, THE CAMERA HAS CAUGHT THE SPIRIT OF SIMPLICITY AND REVERENT REGARD FOR THE PAST WHICH 


PERVADES THE HOUSE, AND ALMOST GIVES THE BEAUTIFUL HARMONY OF BROWNS FOUND IN THE FURNITURE, THE 
SHEATHING, THE BASKET, THE SOFT LEATHER OF THE BOOK, AND THE OX-EYED DAISIES IN THE OLD BROWN JAR 
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AN UPSTAIRS CORRIDOR WITH WHITEWASHED 
WALLS, AND, AT THE WINDOW, HANGINGS 
MADE FROM AN OLD QUILT. THESE UPPER 
CORRIDORS ARE SHUT OFF BY OLD PANELED 
DOORS FROM THE TINY CENTRAL HALL 
WHICH IS OF UNPAINTED SHEATHING 
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A CORNER OF THE LOWER HALL, SHOWING 

THE GUEST-BOOK, WHOSE COVERS ARE FROM 

AN OLD LEATHER VOLUME, PLACED ON A 

HIGH DESK THAT STILL SHOWS THE CHARAC- 

TERISTIC MARKS OF ITS SCHOOLBOY OWNER 
OF LONG AGO 
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ST. CATHERINE’S COURT 


“A Famous English Garden of Ancient Beauty 


LTHOUGH an obvious characteristic of 
A the English garden is the development 
of a fairly flat ground-surtace, there are still 
several examples — such as Haddon Hall, 
Tissington, Fountains Hall, Wootton Lodge, 
liord Manor, and St. Catherine’s Court — 
where the exigencies of a hill- 


BY ROBERT NATHAN CRAM 


balustrade or parapet wall is needed at the top 
of the low retaining-wall outlining the panel. 
An octagonal pool, some twelve feet wide, is 
slightly stepped-down below the sunken panel, 
and its corners are accented with potted 
agapanthuses. Turf and rock plants soften the 


Charles I. Its doorway, with a round arch 
above square piers, is enframed between low 
Doric columns on pedestals, flanked by unu- 
sual niches at an angle of forty-five degrees to 
the front of the porch. To admit light into the 
porch there are, on either side, three small 
arches supported by balusters. 
Climbing roses over the niches 





side site have necessitated the [ 
use of many terraces and flights 
of steps in the garden scheme. 
Most conspicuous of these in 
its ancient beauty and unusual 
hillside garden arrangement is 
St. Catherine’s Court, a few 
miles northeast of Bath up a 
picturesque narrow valley. 

Confronting the visitor to 
this splendid manor stands the 
parish church, a simple and 
dignified edifice rebuilt in its 
present form in 1499 by Abbot 
Cantlow of Bath. Somewhat 
to the south lies the manor 
house, originally a grange of 
Bath Abbey and enlarged to 
its present state in Tudor days, 
with Jacobean additions. Be- 
tween the house and the church 
is a wide double terrace to 
which a broad flight of eighteen 
steps ascends from the carriage 
drive. In the retaining wall to 
the right of these steps is a low 
niche above a_ semicircular 
pool, on a tiny terrace about 
eighteen inches high, banked 
on both sides with luxuriant 
masses of ferns. The balus- 
trade at the top of the retaining 
wall has short bays of three del- 
icate balusters, between piers 
that are accented with stone 
ornaments and vases. At the 
rear of this section of the 
double terrace rise the ruins 
of an ancient wall, probably 
dating back to the grange pe- 
riod of the estate. A splendid 
Tudor arch with a studded oak 
door opens through the old wall 
to the slightly raised terrace 
behind. 

Here, formerly, was the 
forecourt; until the owner, 
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add much charm with spots of 
high light and color against the 
sombre gray stonework. Above 
is a great bay or porch chamber 
with twelve mullioned win- 
dows, surmounted by a balus- 
trade with stone vases on the 
outer corners and a_ heraldic 
figure in the centre. 
Although — the 
many of the ancient English 
manor-houses have lately de- 
nuded their walls of English 
ivy because the tiny aérial 
rootlets penetrate the masonry 
joints and create crevices for 
the injurious action of moisture 
and frost, on the walls of St. 
Catherine’s Court ivy has been 
permitted to climb without 
obscuring anv of the interest- 
ing detail. This splendid ever- 
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green climber contributes much 
to the effect, with its rich color 
and plant texture upon the 
sober stone. 

The sunken garden is sur- 
rounded on the three sides 
opposite the house-terrace by a 
flagged walk, and on the oppo- 
site side from the porch lies a 
walled turf-court in the shadow 
of the stately church-tower. In 
the west corner, above the 
sunken garden, a garden house 
with two columns and a lean-to 
slate roof has been recently 
built against the high boundary 
wall. Here it effectively termi- 
nates the long flagged walk, 
which runs parallel to the slope 
between the manor house and 
the terrace behind. On the 
cross-axis of the sunken garden 
a wall fountain surmounted by 


a bronze Winged Victory, as a 
T.D.P. : 








the Honorable Richard Strutt, 
under whose considerate care 
the manor has been brought to its present 
Perfection, halted the vehicular approach at 
the foot of the first flight of steps and trans- 
formed the terrace into a decorative sunken 
garden. Its central panel is some two feet be- 
low the level of the flagged house-terrace, and, 
because the difference in levels is so slight, no 


joints of the flagging about the pool, which is 
in the form of asquare set diagonally in asunken 
panel, and the remaining triangular corners 
are surfaced with simple turf. 

The northwest fagade of the Tudor manor- 
house, fronting on the sunken garden, is nobly 
embellished with a unique porch of the time of 
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World War memorial, has been 
built into the dry stone wall, 
filled with rock plants, which borders the long 
flagged walk. From the southwest end of the 
house-terrace the main axis of the garden 
scheme reveals itself, between two monstrous 
clipped vews standing sentinel at either side of 
a low flight of steps, which ascend to the wide 


garden-terrace above. These splendid conical 








vews are probably as old as the 
famous yew walk of Cleeve Prior 
Manor, which was planted by the 
monks of Worcester about 1400. 
They dominate the entire place 
and tower, benignly, above the 
highest gables of the house. 
Behind the great yews is a 
spacious turf-terrace with a sur- 
face decoration of a pleasing pat- 
tern of rose beds, accented by 
yews and variegated-leafed hollies 
trimmed into fantastic shapes on 
either side of the central walk. 
At the northwest end of the terrace 
is a high boundary wall, while at 
the southeast end a low balustrade 
permits a view of the gardens and 
sloping lawn below. . Along the 
base of the high ashlar retaining- 
wall on the uphill side of the ter- 
race runs a long bed of perennials 
and climbing plants. In the centre 
of this wall a flight of nineteen 
steps flanked with  balustrades 
rises to a narrow terrace above. 
Along the top of the retaining wall 
runs a stone balustrade of nineteen 
bays, with piers alternately sup- 
porting stone vases and balls, and 
with balusters of the same design 
as those on the lower terrace. 
This upper narrow terrace, 
sometime used as a bowling-green, 
is of velvety turf, banked on the 
upper side by another high retain- 
ing-wall with a plain coping. At 
its base is a narrow bed of annual 
flowers with clipped Irish yews at regular 
intervals, repeating the piers of the balustrade 
opposite. While the lower flights of garden 
steps project clear from the retaining walls, 
the flight of ten steps which mounts to the 
garden area above this last wall is inset, with 
the retaining wall returning on either side to 
receive it. Rising high above this final wall is a 
mighty yew hedge, completely screening the 
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Photographs by the Author 
A TURF-WALK WITH THREE LOW FLIGHTS OF TURF STEPS EXTENDS 
UP THE HILLSIDE FROM THE TERRACE ON THE SOUTHEAST SIDE 


OF THE HOUSE 


slope above except for an arched opening over 
the steps. 

From the top of the steps a turf walk carries 
the main axis straight up the slope between 
borders of old lavender, concealing the kitchen 
or vegetable garden on either side. Here the 
essential though humble plants of the kitchen 
garden are entirely screened from the terraces 
below by the huge yew hedge and the lavender 


borders, which alone are visible in 
looking up the vista along the 
Vertical axis. A low flight of steps 
and a delicately wrought iron gate 
under a grove of great trees termi- 
nate the developed portion of the 
manor, while the slope continues 
upwards in the park. 

On the southeast side of the 
house is a terrace with specimen 
clipped vews, commanding a view 
down the valley, and up the hill- 
side from this terrace extends a 
sloping turf-walk with three low 
flights of turf steps. Below the 
terrace is a small parterre garden, 
and a sloping lawn with great 
specimen trees. The design of this 
portion of the manor is of but 
passing interest as compared to the 
engrossing beauty of the main 
garden arrangement. 

Covered with ivy, climbing 
roses, and vines, and built of the 
same stone that forms the terraces, 
this aged manor-house, in which 
Queen Elizabeth was entertained 
in 1591 by her favorite, Sir John 
Harrington, seems to have grown 
naturally into the garden. Sur- 
rounded by cultivated, rolling hill- 
sides, and enframed among great 
trees, the gardens with their 
abundant vegetation have none of 
the cold, mechanical precision of 
the Italian villa garden. 

From the house-terrace, looking 
up the main axis, the line of vision, 
rising pleasantly over the terraces and flights 
of steps, is finally enframed by the arch in 
the lofty yew-hedge with a glimpse of lavender 
borders and the rising hillside beyond. 

Unique and beautiful in garden design, rich 
in architectural detail and planting-material, 
and set in natural surroundings of marked land- 
scape-charm, St. Catherine’s Court easily merits 
its high fame among the old manors of England. 





THE NORTHWEST FACADE OF THE MANOR HOUSE FRONTS ON A SUNKEN GARDEN WHERE WAS FORMERLY THE 


FORECOURT. AN 


OCTAGONAL POOL, 


ITS CORNERS ACCENTED WITH POTTED AGAPANTHUSES, IS SLIGHTLY 


STEPPED-DOWN IN THE CENTRE OF THE SUNKEN GARDEN 
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THE PHOTOGRAPH AT THE LEFT SHOWS 

A GARDEN SHELTER BUILT AGAINST 

THE HIGH BOUNDARY-WALL AND EF- 

FECTIVELY TERMINATING THE LONG 
FLAGGED WALK 


AT THE RIGHT IS A PHOTOGRAPH OF 

THE STEPS LEADING TO THIS FLAGGED 

WALK. THE SPLENDID CONICAL YEWS 
DOMINATE THE ENTIRE PLACE 


THE MAIN AXIS (BELOW) AND A GLIMPSE 

OF THE MIGHTY YEW HEDGE COM- 

PLETELY SCREENING THE SLOPE ABOVE, 

EXCEPT FOR THE. ARCHED OPENING 
OVER THE STEPS 








TURF AND ROCK PLANTS 

GROW IN THE JOINTS OF 

THE FLAGGING OF THE 
LONG WALK 


THE STATELY CHURCH-TOWER 
RISES ABOVE A WALLED TURF- 
COURT OPPOSITE THE NORTH- 
WEST FACADE OF THE HOUSE 





A FLIGHT OF STEPS ASCENDS FROM THE CARRIAGE DRIVE TO A A CORNER OF THE SPACIOUS TURF-TERRACE SHOWING THE ROSE 
WIDE DOUBLE TERRACE BETWEEN THE HOUSE AND THE CHURCH BEDS AND THE BED OF PERENNIALS AND ANNUALS 
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OLD-WORLD FURNITURE IN FLORIDA HOUSES 











Photozraphi? by F. E. Geisler Addison Mizner, Archite# 








THE DINING-ROOM IN THE 
FLORIDA HOME OF MR. ADDI- 
SON MIZNER. THE PANELING 
OF NATURALUNSTAINED WOOD 
CARVED IN THE LINENFOLD 
DESIGN ORIGINALLY FORMED 
A ROOM WHICH WAS A _ POR- 
TION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SALAMANCA IN SPAIN. THE 
TILED FLOOR, THE RAISED 
HEARTH, AND THE FURNISH- 
INGS OF THE ROOM ARE ALL 
CONSCIENTIOUSLY TRUE TO 
TYPE 





THE DOORWAY LOOKING FROM 
THE LIVING-ROOM INTO THE 
ENTRANCE HALL IN THE SAME 
HOUSE. THE MOST INTEREST- 
ING FEATURE IS THE ENFRAME- 
MENT OF THE UPPER PART BY 
A SETTING OF FOURTEENTH- 
CENTURY MOORISH POLY- 
CHROME TILES IN BLUES, REDS, 
AND YELLOWS, THE WHOLE 
ENCLOSED IN A BORDER OF 
SMALL DULL-GOLD TILES WITH 
AN ADDITIONAL BORDER OF 
GLAZED BLACK TILES OUTSIDE. 
ABOVE THE DOORWAY IS A 
PRIMITIVE FIGURE OF AN OLD 
SPANISH SAINT 
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THE ENTRANCE HALL IN MR. 
MIZNER S APARTMENT. ONE 
OF THE MOST PRIZED PIECES IN 
HIS COLLECTION OF ANTIQUES 
Is THE CABINET WHICH STANDS 
IN THE CENTRE OF THE REFEC- 
TORY TABLE, ENCRUSTED WITH 
GOLD AND INLAID WITH IVORY 
AND EBONY 


BELOW IS A PHOTOGRAPH OF 
THE DINING-ROOM OF B. H. 
WARBURTON. MR. MIZNER, 
WHO WAS THE ARCHITECT OF 
THIS HOUSE ALSO, HAS THE 
HAPPY FACULTY OF GETTING 
INTO EACH OF HIS ROOMS AN 
INDIVIDUAL TOUCH THAT 
MAKES IT DISTINCTIVE 











Addison Mizner, Archited 
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Addison Mizner, Archited 


THE DINING-ROOM IN THE HOUSE OF JOSHUA S. COSDEN HAS WALLS AND CEILING PAINTED 

BY TWO FLORENTINE ARTISTS AFTER THE MANNER OF THOSE IN THE DAVANZATI PALACE. 

THE SMOKING-ROOM (BELOW) HAS A POLYCHROME TILE DADO RUNNING AROUND THE 

ENTIRE ROOM, AND A SHINING TILE FLOOR. THE DECORATIONS OF HISTORIC TILES WERE 
BROUGHT FROM SPAIN BY THE OWNERS 

















THE DIMINISHING DINING-ROOM 
Will It ‘Disappear Entirely from the Small House? 


BY C. G. LORING 


The King was in his countinghouse 
Counting out his money, 

The Queen was in the parlor 
Eating bread and honey. 


HE poem does n’t say which of the royal 
T families it was that had been forced to 
abandon palace life, but it paints a pretty 
picture of the housekeeper having lunch in the 
modern small house while the man of the fam- 
ily is in town at the office. 

She was eating in the dining-room end of the 








parlor, because nowadays, in a strictly econom- 
ical home, where quality is of more perma- 
nent value than quantity, where no one unit of 
space can reasonably be left vacant twenty 
hours out of the twenty-four, the separate 
dining-room as such is ruled out. 

Give the space to the living-room, and make 
that a really worth-while centre for the family. 
Screen off one end with bookcases and slender 
Posts, with a soft hanging between, and use 
that end for the dining-room for the few hours 
when one is needed. This will do for every day, 
and then, if the Queen should want to share her 
bread and honey and ask the neighbors in, she 
can add the rest of the living-room for a place 
to spread her feast. 





But when she wants to scratch up a quick 
lunch for roval children, hot and hungry from 
the public school, she will find still more 
handy a breakfast alcove — the dining-room 
reduced to its least common denominator, 
that is, a table and two benches. It is the 
modern child of American economy and the 
European rathskeller. 

Her breakfast alcove is a part of either the 
kitchen or the pantry. For spice and flavoring 
she has a bay window to the east, with gay 


A dining alcove off the living-room marks a transitional state between the separate 
room and the breakfast alcove, which is the dining-room reduced to its least common 
denominator 





chintz over the casement sash. On shelves or 
racks above the settles are rows of Brittany 
plates, and the woodwork is painted some gay 
color. But always she has light and air. The 
table and seats and floor are easily scrubbed 
and dusted. The nook is placed near enough 
to the front of the house so that the King or the 
children can slip in at breakfast or lunch time 
without feeling that they are being crowded on- 
to the kitchen range, or without interfering 
with the cook, whether she be amateur or pro- 
fessional. The breakfast alcove is the cozy 
poor-relation of the breakfast-room. It was 
evolved from the need of easy service for the 
housekeeper who does her own work, while the 
breakfast-room was the natural outcome of 
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dining-rooms grown too large and stately for 
the informal life in an extensive mansion. 

With the dining-room deleted the small house 
can be economically rearranged. 

A bedroom and bath for each newcomer is 
demanded nowadays, not only in the hotel but 
in the home, and this tends to make the plan 
top-heavy when a house is only two stories 
high. Sleeping-porches also increase the pro- 
portion of floor area not assigned to the living- 
rooms, and so the tendency is growing to place 
one or more bedrooms on the ground floor. 
This idea has been fostered by the bungalow, 
which has done much to break the good old 
habit of going upstairs to bed. 

In place of the dining-room, there is space 
for a comfortable guestroom, well apart from 
the intimacies of the family life above; or, it 
there is to be one maid’s room, this, with its 
toilet, may be placed downstairs next the 
kitchen, where the dining-room would have 
been. Not only is there a better balance of 
first- and second-story assignments, but the 
back stairs are eliminated, with a correspond- 
ing saving in bulk and in costly carpentry work. 
Uncomfortable and inaccessible attic quarters 
are no longer required. 

With the transmutation of the dining-room, 
the furniture is (Continued on page 205) 
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SOHO 


The refectory table is valued by the effi- 

ciency expert for its maximum of seating 

capacity per square foot of area, but the 

diagram gives no conception of its delight- 

ful development in period design. A satis- 
| factory design has twin pedestals, wide 
| bracket feet, and single central stretcher, 
which only just clears the floor. Generous 
space for the knees at each end 1s essential 
for comfort. If the overall dimensions are 
| cut to 2'8" x 5'0", there will still be space 
for s1x chairs 


ie —f 3° 0° — 2" 0" 
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The triple table, or three separate tables 
finished alike and fitting end to end, will 
meet manifold needs. The square unit is 
all the dining-table needed for a family of 
four, and the two semicircular end sections 
may be moved out from the wall for dinner 
parties. The ‘half round’ tops have a 
decorative effect, and their size is well 
suited for serving tables. The construction 
is much lighter than that of the refectory 
table, and the proportions and finish of a 
very different school 

















THE HOUSE OF J. M. TAYLorR, Esa. 


CARL A. ZIEGLER, ARCHITECT 
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Photographs by Philip B. Wallace 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE INTIMATE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE HOUSE AND THE GARDEN, 

LYING SECLUDED FROM THE ENTRANCE DRIVE AT THE RIGHT WHICH MAKES ITS WAY ALONGSIDE 

AT A HIGHER LEVEL AROUND TO THE FRONT OF THE HOUSE. THE GARDEN WAS DESIGNED 
BY ARTHUR COWELL, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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SUGGESTIVE OF THE DIGNITY CHARACTERISTIC OF THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE, THIS HOUSE AT VILLA 
NOVA, PENNSYLVANIA, IS SITUATED ON A HILLSIDE OVERLOOKING A BEAUTIFUL VALLEY. ABOVE, 
THE ENTRANCE FRONT, AND BELOW, ANOTHER VIEW OF THE GARDEN AT THE REAR 

















OVER THE DOORWAY BETWEEN THE LIVING- 

ROOM AND THE DINING-ROOM IS AN ORIGINAL 

ADAM FANLIGHT IN IRON. THIS WAS BROUGHT 

FROM LONDON BY THE OWNER AND THE SUR- 

ROUNDING WOODWORK WAS DESIGNED TO HAR- 
MONIZE WITH IT 
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INTERIORS IN THE HOME OF 


J. M. TAYLOR, ESQ. 


Carl A. Ziegler 


Architedt 


THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE AND THAT 
AT THE LEFT SHOW TWO VIEWS OF 
THE HALLWAY. ITS SPACIOUS SIZE, 
THE PANELED WALLS, TAPESTRY, 
AND BEAUTIFUL OLD CHIPPENDALE 
FURNITURE COMBINE TO FURTHER 
CARRY OUT THE EFFECT OF FORMAL 
DIGNITY PRODUCED BY THE EXTE- 
RIOR OF THE HOUSE 


THE MAIN STAIRWAY IS OF THE 
ADAM TYPE WITH BALUSTERS OF 
HAND-WROUGHT IRON AND A DELI- 
CATE BRASS RAIL. THE CRAFTSMAN- 
SHIP DISPLAYED HERE HAS ALL THE 
CHARACTERISTICS OF SIMILAR WORK 
DONE IN ENGLAND DURING THE 
ADAM PERIOD 
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THE QUILTED PETTICOATS OF PROVENCE 
A ‘New Covering for French and Colonial Furniture 






‘ wy’ 
POPULAR PAT- 3 
TERN OF 
EIGHTY YEARS 

AGO . 


\ , J ANDERING in and out among the 

narrow, crooked streets of old Paris, 
the rue du Bac, the rue des Saints Péres, and 
others, where the sign 4ntiquités hangs over 
every other shop door, and the windows are 
filled with odd mixtures of trash and treasure, 
we were looking for something lately come 
into great demand, jupons provengaux, the 
lovely hand-quilted cotton petticoats of old 
Provence. Here and there we found some, 
looking to the inexperienced eye merely like a 
pile of pretty quilted counterpanes; but to the 
initiated they were the latest covering for 
French furniture. 

‘Petticoats for furniture covering!’ vou ex- 
claim in astonishment. We admit it does 
sound odd, but wait until you see them, and 
you, too, will succumb to their charms. 

Though for years they have lain packed away 
in the ancestral oaken chests and cupboards of 
that romantic picturesque part of southern 
France which once included all her Mediter- 
ranean coast, their irresistible patterns and 
fascinating colors made it inevitable that they 
should be found out by someone with artistic 
instinct who recognized their beauty and saw 
the possibilities of using them in a decorative 
way. And to-day they are the dernier cri, espe- 
cially as coverings for the graceful Louis XV 
bergéres, the lighter Empire pieces, side-chairs, 
stools, settees, chaises longues, and the pro- 
vincial furniture of Brittany, Normandy, and 
Provence, the naive charm of which has been 
lately recognized, not only in France but also 
in America. This new covering is well suited 
to many pieces of Colonial and Early American 
furniture. 

Not only is all Paris eagerly seeking these 
gay petticoats, but they are rapidly finding 
their way into the exclusive shops of New 
York and Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 
And you will find them quite as enchanting 
when made up into a boudoir jacket which 
adds a dash of color to the decorative scheme 
of your bedroom; into squab cushions for your 
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BY ALICE and BETTINA JACKSON 


THE QUILTED * BORDER SHOWS 
PLAINLY IN /;, BOTH OF THESE 
PHOTO- GRAPHS 


chaise longue; or dainty bags of various shapes 
to hold your sewing or knitting. 

If to-day you find them soalluring, with their 
quaint flower sprays on grounds of white, red, 
ciel blue, or sunny yellow, imagine the vivid, 
kaleidoscopic effect of dozens of them in old 


A CHAIR SEAT UP- 
HOLSTERED WITH 
PART OF A JUPON 
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RARE TYPE Ol 
PATTERN 


Nimes, Arles, or Avignon on a gala day, when 
every village belle donned her choicest jupon, 
pinned over her bodice a snowy lace fichu, 
placed on her dark hair a coif of white muslin 
and velvet ribbon, and hung about her neck a 
chain with a Maltese cross. What a festive 
sight as, hand in hand with their swains, 
laughing and singing, they streamed through 
the little streets lined with medizval over- 
hanging houses out on to the old bridge, to 
dance the lively farandole, the bourrée, or the 
gigue, to the roll of native tambourines and 
the clear, shrill notes of the galoubet, or rustic 
flute, accompanying some folk-song, perhaps 
the favorite: — 

Sur le pont d’Avignon, l’on y passe, l’on y danse, 

Sur le pont d’Avignon, Il’on y danse tous en rond 


And as the long lines of dancers wound in and 
out in serpentines or whirled about in rapid 
circles, the wide, full jupons stood out like 
huge, bright flowers. 

Not only gay and joyous were these folk of 
old Provence, but of striking beauty, too — as 
was natural, since they inherited not alone the 
love of music and the dance, but the fine 
features of the Greeks and Romans who in 
ancient times sailed from their native lands 
and settled on the shores of southern France. 
Even to-day, their descendants, more espe- 
cially the Arlésiennes, are admittedly the 
handsomest women of France, reminding us of 
goddesses, with their proud carriage and 
classic features — the broad, straight brow, 
well-modeled nose and chin, and finely shaped 
mouth. Their brunette coloring, luminous big 
brown eves, and abundant dark hair are typi- 
cal of the South. 

Theirs also is the romantic and chivalrous 
heritage of the troubadours, or wandering 
minstrels, who sang their lilting ballads; ot 
the crusaders and knights-errant, whose brave 
deeds so richly color the history of Prov- 
ence; and of the nobles whose ruined castles 
are now so significant (Continued on page 208) 














JOAN TURNED ON 





HER ELBOW, SETTLED 

BACK AMONG THE 

SILKEN CUSHIONS OF 

THE COUCH, AND 

GAZED AT THE CEIL- 
ING 


SEVEN AGES OF HOME 


Spain turned on her elbow, settled back 
among the silken cushions of the couch, 
and gazed at the ceiling. What she saw was a 
round vault encrusted with colorful mosaics. 
The walls beneath were paneled in marble — 
ellow Numidian, green-veined Cipollino, 
and Phrygian, with its spots of violet. The 
such, too, was spread with fabrics in every 
brilliant hue — red, blue, green, and yellow. 
Its many cushions were equally gay. 
‘| know where we are!’ she thought to her- 
self. ‘This is the East. 
This is Byzantium.’ 
From statuesque foun- 
tains along the far wall, 
little streams of water 
fell tinkling into basins 
if alabaster, overflowing 
nto the larger pool be- 
A peacock strutted 
proudly along the coping 
f the pool; and cooing 
doves fluttered down. 
Yes, this must be the 
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3ut after all, it wasn’t 
the East -—it was Rome. 
Joan gathered this from 
the conversation of 
Darby and his guest, 
Quintus Tullius — who 

elonged to the house- 
hold of Cesar, and one 
of the earliest Caesars at 
that. 

So this was really 
ktoman house? And yet, 
she looked around 


A HEIGHT OF 


i thing that she would 
have thought of as 
Koman. True, the spindling arabesques on 
the wall yonder — they recalled the ‘Pompeian 
rooms’ in some of the Broadway restaurants — 





A STREET HEMMED IN CLOSELY 
BETWEEN WALLS THAT ROSE TO 
SEVEN STORIES, 
AND MORE. AND YET THIS WAS A 
DESIRABLE RESIDENCE STREET, 
her, she saw here hardly JUST OFF THE 


AVENUE’ OF ROME 


IT. Joan in the Rome of the Casars 
BY EDWIN BONTA 


of course would be Roman. And the flat reliefs 
of that stucco ceiling were like the Adam style 
—and that, too, she knew had been copied 
from classic antiquity. But when Roman 
architecture was mentioned, she always 
thought of the Post Office, or the Pennsylvania 
Station; and she saw nothing here that looked 
a cornice, 





very much like e 
nor a column, except on the little shrine by 
the stairway. At the very least, she would 
have expected the doorways to have mouldings 
around them; but in- 
stead they were aston- 
ishingly modern in their 
flat simplicity. 

Evidently, Joan con- 
cluded, residence archi- 
tecture under the 
Empire was n’t so 
monumental as the 
other kinds 

Inspite of the Oriental 
aspect of this interior, 
there was something 
about it that reminded 
her strongly of her god- 
mother’s house on East 
Sixty-sixth Street. Per- 
haps it was the many 
evidences of luxury — 
the portraits of ancestors 
hanging on the walls, 
the rich bronze lamps 
and candelabra, the gold 
and silver plate of the 
dinner service. It was 
partly this, of course, 
but there was something 
else too. 

Now she knew what 
it was! It was the 
absence of outside light; and the general one- 
sidedness of the plan. Joan noticed for the 
first time that there was n’t a window to be 
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seen; and that all the rooms were grouped 
around three sides of the pool. 

It was like the Sixty-sixth-Street house, and 
again it was n’t. For here the light came from 
the ceiling above, which was open to the sky. 
Why, of course! That was why there was a pool 
under it —to catch the rain that might fall 
through. 

But no rain was falling now. Instead, a 
shaft of sunlight, beating down, made a daz- 
zling spot on the pavement beneath. 

Joan remembered having read somewhere 
that white transparent glass was not dis- 
covered until about 1300 a.p., and that in 
earlier days dwellings were built around the 
interior light of an open court — the atrium, 
Darby called it here. 

In other ways, yet undiscovered by her, this 
house resembled the one on Sixty-sixth Street. 
For clear water not only flowed from the 
fountains, but was also piped in lead to the 
kitchen, and to the tubs and pools of their 


private baths, whence it could be drawn from 


brass faucets. Drains, too, ran from these 
baths, and from the cabinet next the kitchen, 
to the main sewer under the street. 

There was heating as well. In these same 
baths, the hot room and the ‘tepid’ room had 
hollow floors which were kept artificially warm 
by means of furnaces. And here, during the 
‘heating-season’ — as they would have called 
it in Petcong — many hours of the day were 
spent, and meals were often served. 

As far as we may judge, in only one main 
particular did this house fail in modern com- 
fort — and that was in its artificial lighting. 
A wick of flax fed with olive oil, or a candle of 
pitch, or of wax —none of these had the 
wattage of even the dimmest carbon filament. 
What wonder, then, that Darby was dining 
his guest by daylight! 

Another thing that reminded Joan of her 
godmother’s, was the number of servants. 
She had never seen so many in one establish- 
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nen to wait on her 
Tullius. 


There were two 
alone, two for Darby, 
Two others kept their glasses filled with wine. 


ment 


and two for 


She observed still another 








3ut surely they would n’t have used 
in monumental Rome? 


on a 
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She wiped her fingers 
g 


piece of bread and helped herself to a 


morsel of cabbag 


who did nothing but go Wood construction? 
about dusting and polish- Strange to say, that was 
ing the bronzes, and the the very thing the others 
marble walls and pave- were now talking about. 
ment And by the brink And Joan abandoned her 
of the pool her own two own thoughts t 
tire-maidens gracefully It seems that a fire had 
awaited her beck and call. Z recently swe pt the Aven- 
‘We must be rich!” | Up sisi jialaler tine and thi ljoining 
thought Joan. She little 4 Dieielerele! r] parts of the Cir Ce- 
realized that all these were sar had announced his 
slaves. intention of compensating 
Their three-sided couch, the property owner and 
or triclinium, was set the householders for their 
around a little bronze losses; and it was rumored 
table no larger than the in the Forum tk to do 
small tip-top in Grand- this would cost him up- 
mother Fender's  guest- wards of one hundred mil- 
room in Concord. For THE PLAN OF JOAN S HOUSE ON lion sesterces. 
dining-purposes it looked ONE OF THE SEVEN HILLS O1 One hundre million 
absurd. But she was soon ROME. WE HAVE NOT TRIED sesterces five llion 
to find that it was plenty bv ginseng ek dollars! Do we have such 
. ING THAT IT WAS ON THE ROOF, sig 
large enough. For it had <= son we oie son fires as this? thought Joan. 
to hold little more than PORCH ‘In my opini Darby 
the wine glasses. All the Was saying, ‘Caesar would 
food was cut up in the kitchen, —they ate with serve us all better if he would limit the height 
their fingers, — and Joan’s two men did all but of these colossal residence buildings. N« thing 
feed her, removing a dish and holding another has been done to improve this condition 
before her at the slightest inclination of her — since Augustus cut them down to seventy feet. 


head. She began to make a game of thinking 
of things she wanted, just to see how quickly 
they would respond. 


China — that was con- 
spicuous by its absence. She 
remembered reading that 


porcelain, which came from 
the Far East, was not intro- 
duced until centuries later. 
And she understood that no 
Roman who could afford, or 
thought he could afford, gold 
or silver, or glass, would 
have used the coarser earth- 
enware of his day 

First they had ‘slices of 
egg round a dish of eels 
larded with rue.’ After that, 
‘a kid’; and then a couple 
of ‘savory stews, with beans 
and dwarf cabbages.’ 

While Darby and their 
guest were busy in conver- 
sation, Joan stole another 
glance at the vaulted ceiling 
overhead, and then at the 
broad flat one opposite. The 
vault was masonry, of course, 
but what supported the 
other? She could n't re- 


member that they had steel 
beams in Roman dav’, or re- 
inforced concrete. And, from 
her knowledge as a builder's 
daughter, she could n't think 
of anything else but wood 
joists. 


And 


to street frontage - 
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LESSER CITIES ~~ OR THI 


that law only applies 


-back of that may 


A ROOM OVERLOOKING THE 


LESS CONGESTED PARTS OF 
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pile up nine and ten stories if they want to.’ 

Nine and ten stories? thought Joan. How 
that 
modern than what immediately followed. ) 


modern hardly more 


sounded. But 


“New legislation might be all right,’ replied 
Tullius, ‘if it could be enforced. But even the 
Augustan ordinance is not lived up to. Besides. 
the speculative builders are only too well 


pleased with the present absence of other laws 
And they have got so rich under this one that 
they are well able to oppose any further at- 
tempt at regulation.’ 

Speculative builders! 
in Rome too? mused Joan. 

Darby finished the 
picking, and dropped 
pavement. 


And do we have them 
chicken bone he was 
it nonchalantly to the 
‘If it is n’t treasonable to say so,’ he be gan 
‘it seems to us that Cesar was partly tesponsi- 
ble for the growth of this speculation, when he 
took over and demolished those twenty-fiv: 
acres of residence buildings to make room for 
And you ‘}] 
even before that time there was something 


the new Circus. remember that 
a housing shortage.’ 

‘Housing shortage?’ said Joan to herself. 
‘That sounds familiar. How like New York we 
are, after all!’ 

‘That was when these towering apartments 
sprang up either side of us,’ continued Darb 
“You’d hardly know our street to-day. I’m 
thinking seriously of selling, and moving out to 
the villa at Baia.’ 

‘But surely vou couldn't be happy away 
from Rome?’ ventured i 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





SET LOW ON THE 
CLIFF BELOW THE 
STREET LEVEL, THIS 
ENGAGING LITTLE 
HOME, WITH ITS 
RUGGED GRAY 
PLASTER WALLS AND 
STURDY MASONRY, 
SUGGESTS THE PEAS- 
ANT HOMES OF 
NORTHERN FRANCE 


A VIEW OF THE LIv- 
ING-ROOM, TAKEN 
FROM THE LIBRARY 
ALCOVE, SHOWING 
THE SIMPLE FIRE- 
PLACE TREATMENT, 
THE PLEASING WIN- 
DOW GROUP, AND 
THE ROUGH-SUR- 
FACED WALLS IN 
DEEP IVORY — A 
COLOR SCHEME FOL- 
LOWED THROUGH- 
OUT THE HOUSE 


RIVERDALE 
COTTAGE 


BY 
HARRIET SISSON GILLESPIE 


N | O one who strolls through northern 

France can fail to carry away with him 
a picture of those agreeable little cottages, 
of thatched roof and half-timber construction, 
that nestle into the landscape with such utter 
naiveté. They are essentially of the soil — 
for the stone, wood, and reeds for their build- 
ing have been gathered by hand and wrought 
with refreshing simplicity into a native type, 
a type that has obtained for so long a period 
as to make these houses distinctive of their 
own particular locality. 

These peasant homes of France owe their 
simple charm as much to the primitive nature 
of their construction as to the use of native 
materials. Appealing as are the steep-pitched 
roofs with shallow dormers often breaking the 
roof-line from the main wall surfaces, the 
interesting half-timber work proves to be a 
treatment of special originality and beauty. 

The roughhewn timbers, adzed by hand 
into uneven surfaces and unconventional 
lines, pinned together with dowels, that are 
characteristic of early Norman methods of 
building, as well as of English, were common, 
too, in early Colonial houses, but did not 
persist long — perhaps because of the arduous 
labor involved in their use for construction 
purposes. 

Although Julius Gregory, the New York 
architect, who is the designer of this pictur- 
esque little cottage at Riverdale, N. Y., 



































FIRST FLOOR PLAN 








employed no imported workmen to build it, 
he has been able to gather about him a group 
of men so imbued with the ideas of the old 
guildsmen that their workmanship bears the 
impress of that done in the halcyon days of 
the late fifteenth century. The owners have, 
therefore, benefited by Mr. Gregory’s wide 
experience as one of the most successful ex- 
ponents of the Norman adaptation in this 
country, in reproducing the inherent quality 
of the old work. 

The Riverdale cottage is delightfully rem- 








iniscent of the French peasant home, but there 
also clings about it something of the feudal 
aspect inseparably associated with its origin — 
softened, however, by many details that 
suggest its humble relation to the soil. The 
sturdy plaster and half-timber dwelling is set 
on a rocky hillside dropping abruptly from the 
street level and separated from it by a stone 
parapet, seemingly an out-cropping of the 
cliff itself. The house wears a medieval air, 
but any severity of line is offset by the long 
sweep of the roof, dropping in a graceful 
overhang to the first story, and mellowed to 
indescribable beauty by its covering of 
shingles irregularly laid. 

Guarded at the back by a phalanx of giant 
oaks, whose topmost branches, even from the 
foot of the forty-foot declivity, rise above the 
roof-ridge, the house is silhouetted against the 
wooded background to show its sweeping 
lines, primitive treatment, and weathered 
materials to the utmost advantage. All of 
the elements entering into its construction 
suggest age and history. The rugged gray 
walls, the composition of the masses, the 
substantial half-timber work, informal fenes- 
tration, and a minimum of wood-trim are all 
subtle reminders of medieval days. Equally 
subtle touches are the agreeable effect of the 
red-brick window sills, the battened front 
door with its wrought-iron hardware and 
quaint grille, and the staunch masonry foun- 
dation built of rock from the excavation. 

Yet the house is essentially a home, and a 
characteristically feminine one at that; it is 
the residence of two clever women who have 
left their imprint on the world of art as well 
as that of politics. Miss Cora Week, the 
artist member of the household, has been 
honored by the Paris Salon, and her work 
has received practical recognition at the 





























Architectural League and been hung in notable 
American galleries. Mrs. Emily Butterworth 
is a wood sculptor of note whose talent is 
displayed in certain interesting details of the 
house treatment, notably the carved lintel 
above the door. Long residence in France 
had made simple peasant cottages endearingly 
familiar to both, and with the turning-over 
of their problem to Mr. Gregory, the house 
took shape and grew as if by magic. 

It rose from its rocky site like a sturdy 
plant, and to-day it clings to the cliff like the 
moss and gray lichen (Continued on page 214) 
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IN THE REAR, THE 
OVERHANGING BAL- 
CONY AND THE 
DEEP OVERHANG OF 
THE ROOF ARE SUP- 
PORTED BY TIM- 
BERS OF HAND- 
WROUGHT, WEATH- 
ERED OAK, A 
TREATMENT SUG- 
GESTIVE OF EARLY 
ENGLISH AND NOR- 
MAN HOUSES 


THE HEAVY BAT- 
TENED DOOR OF 
OAK IS SOMEWHAT 
MEDIZVAL IN EF- 
FECT, BUT ITSSEVER- 
ITY IS TEMPERED BY 
THE RED-BRICK SILL 
AND THE CARVING 
ON THE ARCHI- 
TRAVE DONE BY 
ONE OF THEOWNERS 
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MONTH BY MONTH 
IN THE GARDEN 


BY MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 


To do in February 


1. Order seeds at once. By Washington’s birthday one should know one’s 
seed plans and have the first seeds planted. 

2. Watch in the garden for Christmas rose and hardy winter aconite. 
English daisy, and Viola cornuta, which were wintered in the cold-frame, 
should be in vigorous bloom by the end of February or before. 

3. Get all plans for garden development under way. Do not wait until the 
tulips are in bloom to plan the new garden. 

4. Get hotbeds ready to start in March. 

5. Finish grape-pruning before the sap starts. The shreddy dry outside 
bark on grape-stems should be peeled off, as it harbors insects. 

6. Prune flowering shrubs which bloom on new wood, such as hydrangea. 
Remember that shrubs do not need pruning every year. Other things being 
equal, it is well to prune shrubs in accordance with their natural shapes. 
Prune from the inside out to let in light and air. Do not cut off the tops and 
leave a centre full of short dead stubs as is so commonly done. Have an 
expert do your pruning. He will charge no more than the choreman to whom 
it is too often entrusted. 

7. Spray with lime and sulfur for scale. 

8. In the greenhouse sow vegetables — tomatoes, cabbage, cauliflower, 
Brussels sprouts, cucumber, melon, lettuce, beets, onions, radish, parsley, 
leek, pepper, and celery. 

g. Sow annual Shirley poppy, sweet pea, bachelor’s-buttons, calendula, 
gypsophila for succession. 

10. Sow perennials for next year’s bloom. 

11. Start cannas. 

12. Bring shrubs into 50° to 60° to force for Easter. 


The Winter Witch-Hazels 


This month’s plants in the shrubbery are the winter witch-hazels, all 
similar to our common witch-hazel but blooming from January to March 
instead of in October. 

Ihe first of these to bloom is the vernal witch-hazel, Hamamelis vernalis, 
a native plant recently discovered in Missouri. This blooms from December 
to January. It is a shrub about six feet high with large smooth leaves more 
refined in character than those of the common witch-hazel. 


The Japanese witch-hazel (Hamamelis japonica) is better known, espe- 
cially the tree form, Hamamelis japonica arborea, which makes a vase-shaped 
little tree. This tree form has a larger, darker flower than the type plant and 
blooms a little later. 


The Chinese witch-hazel, Hamamelis mollis, blooms also in February with 
bright yellow flowers which last long in bloom. It has more downy leaves 
and buds than the others, and striking fall color. 


All witch-hazels like plenty of humus in order not to dry out during the 
summer. They will, however, stand very cold weather, and other hard 
conditions of soil and site, and are good subjects for city yards. The Japanese 
plants like more sun than ours and less moisture. [he Japanese flowers all 
have a little reddish or purplish color in the flower, and sometimes red color 
on the new shoots. The Japanese tree witch-hazel is perhaps the most 
refined of the group. 








den, coralbells sent by Cousin Sue last Easter — or, in fact, all sorts of 
plants from all sorts of gardens, but somehow connected with people or 
places we have known. 

This sort of garden can never be a finished thing, so it must be set in an 
inconspicuous place — in the shrub border or, if it is an area by itself, sur- 
rounded by shrubbery. : 

It is more like the typical Colonial garden than any other, but a true 
‘friendship garden’ admits no plant without its own individual link. Each 
plant has an association of its own, and thereby hangs a tale. 


For the House 


Sedum stoloniferum may be used with pebbles in a dish in the way we use 
the Chinese sacred lily. This sedum has a glossy attractive leaf and trailing- 
habit, and makes a charming house-plant for a change. 

Keep fig plants watered. If they once dry out they may as well be given 
up. 

In cutting sprays of flowering shrubs for the house, or in cutting any 
flowers or fruits for inside decoration, keep in mind the composition you are 
to make in the jar or vase and choose accordingly. Too often flowers or 
sprays are simply ‘picked,’ when they might be ‘chosen.’ 


Planting Seeds 


Annuals which take a long time for germination to bloom, as ageratum, 
are planted from February to March. Annuals which take less time to bloom 
from seeds, such as aster, calendula, zinnia, and so forth, are sown out of 
doors or in a cold-frame twelve weeks before they are to bloom. 

‘Hardy’ annuals such as sweet alyssum, sweet pea, peas, and so forth, may 
be planted outside in early April as soon as the ground may be worked. 


“Half hardy’ annuals, such as corn and beans, are planted the first of 
May, or when the shad-bush is in flower. 


‘Tender’ annuals such as melon and squash are planted outside in 
ground in mid-May when all danger of frost is over. 


Biennials (plants which are sown one year to give results the next year, z 
then die), such as sweet-william, will not flower the same year sown unk 
sown in January, and even then they will bloom late in the summer or fal. 
These are generally sown outside or in frames in May and June, to insure 
good plants which will stand the winter. Foxgloves, Canterbury-bells, and 
hollyhocks stand the winter-better if the plants are not too large, for the 
leaves of large plants are apt to rot the crowns during the winter. 


Seeds of hardy perennials are sown in March, inside, if possible. Good 
plants are produced by the end of May and set outside to get well established 
in the ground before the hot days begin. If there is no greenhouse these 
may be sown in frames or outside in May. These plants are of course smaller 
than plants started inside in March, and do not winter as well. They should 
be covered in the fall. 


For soil indoors use light compost, with twenty-five per cent sand. Use 
four inch flats or pots. Be sure these are well drained. Use one third the 
depth of the flat for drainage material, then a layer of fibrous soil, then 
screened soil. Cover seeds two to five times their diameter (not more). Very 

fine seeds, like petunia, may be scattered on the surface and 





A ‘Friendship Garden’ 


It is a blessing to have a garden area where we can try things 
out, and some of us are fortunate enough to have also a 
picking-garden. The ‘friendship garden’ may include both 
of these, but it is more properly a garden in itself. 


It is planned to hold all the ‘bits’ which come from other 
gardens, for these as a rule do not fit into our modern in- 
tensively planned perennial garden. There may bea slip from 
a rosebush in Grandmother’s garden, or boxwood acquired on 
a trip to Mt. Vernon, heather as a relic of a holiday in Scot- 
land, two or three of John’s favorite fritillarias, a bit from a 
clump of turtle-plant we once saw in an old-fashioned gar- 








pressed gently down, then covered with a light cloth until 
they germinate. 


Water the flats before sowing seed. Have the soil moist 
but not wet. Water with a fine rose spray as the soil needs 
it. Sow seeds thinly broadcast, or in rows, and transplant 
the seedlings when they attain the second pair of leaves. 
If they grow too fast in the house and get spindly set the flats 
out in a colder place in a well-ventilated frame and gradually 
harden-off before setting out, by uncovering each day. Do not 
set in the open ground until mid-May any tender annuals or 
bedding plants. Hardy perennials should be hardened-off for 
a few weeks before setting outside, but these will stand being 
put into open ground in April or as soon after hardening-off 
as the ground is workable. 








If you have questions about plants or planting that you do not find answered on this page, write 
to Miss Cunningham at 8 Arlington Street, Boston, enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope 
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be Beauty of an old fortuguese 
Quilted Ombroidery lives again 


in this Silk Brocade 











OW they added to the splendor 

of court life—those magnifi- 
cent silks of the Renaissance, shining 
with silver and gold, rich with precious 
embroideries! 


When the wealth of all the world be- 
gan to pour into the coffers of Europe, 
Portugal rivaled in luxury the court of 
the Doges. Some of this splendor found 
its way into the rich Portuguese em- 
broidery that inspired this brocade. 





Resplendent court costumes added 
to the grandeur and formality of life 
in 16th Century Lishon 


Company. They will also attend to 

In this delightful modern version of seas aiid a 
an ancient fabric, stems and leaves 
gleam with golden color against the 
lights and shadows of the irregular 
ground. Skilful modern weaving has 
produced the texture once achieved by 
quilting. The floral pattern with its 
pinks and buttercups and “blue eyes” 
reminds us again of Portugal’s close 
association with England. 


An expert service that costs 
you nothing 


The charming interior a decorator helps 
you create costs no more than if you bought 
things without his assistance. 

Because he knows the decorative trend 
of the moment he is quick to utilize what 
you already have to create an attractive 
interior. And when you have decided what 


The grace of a Queen Anne settee or 
a Chippendale chair is enhanced by a 
covering of this unusual brocade with- 
out losing its essential English charm. 




















ip the Schumacher collection are 








many fabrics inspired by embroid- 

eries, brocades and brocatelles of bril- 

.  hiant eras of the past. And our designers 
are constantly creating new patterns. 


Your decorator or upholsterer or the 
decorating service of your department 
store will arrange to show you this silk 
brocade and other beautiful fabrics 
obtainable from F. Schumacher and 


new things you need, he knows exactly 
where to get just the right thing. We have 
prepared a booklet explaining what the 
decorator can do for you, entitled “ Your 
Home and the Interior Decorator.” You 
will find it interesting to see its beautiful 
color plates and to learn more about this 
helpful service. 

This booklet will be sent without charge 
upon request. Address Department F-2, 
F. Schumacher & Co., 60 West 4oth St., 
New York, Importers, Manufacturers, and 
Distributors to the trade only of Decora- 
tive Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics. Of- 
fices also in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, and Paris. 


Ornamented with Jloral mo- 
tifs, this brocade—skilfully 
woven in a fine quilted effect 
—comes on a ground of cop- 
per or of cream-color satin 


~F-SCHUMACHER & CO 


The newest trend in modern a. 
design, as well asdesigns from 5 
the great creative pertods of 
the past, are represented in 
Schumacher fabrics 














THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


Building the 


Garage First 
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OR the single woman who wants to own her own home, 

but whose capital is not sufficient to enable her to 
build at once, an interesting solution is offered in this 
sketch, which was drawn up to meet just such a condition. 
The owner plans first to build the garage and to use the 
main part of this for a living-room. She will then have a 
two-room suite with toilet facilities, the main room heated 
by a Franklin stove for which a flue is provided. The door 
between the bedroom and the garage will be sealed up 
after the house is built, and the bedroom may be used as a 
guestroom. The improvement of her property by the in- 
stallation of water and sewer connection will enable her to 
raise more money on it for the building of the house, which 
is planned fora country district where it would be permitted 
to place the garage in relation to the house, as shown, and 
on the lot line. At 4o¢ a cubic foot, which is a generous 
allowance for a house built in the country, this house and 
garage could be built for approximately $8729.00, allowing 
$1904.00 for the garage. 
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No ITE: 
who have 


The future owner of this charming cottage is only one of many home-builders 
sought and found help in our Bureau. 


Write us about your problem. 
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Che New 


CHRAYSLER 
MPERIAL 


T long and rare intervals men are able to produce 
objects of art or utility which they instinctively 


know to be superior to any that have preceded them. AS FINE 


They know instinctively, too, that the conquest of AS MONEY CAN BUILD 


public opinion will be complete and instantaneous. 


Such periods of high achievement are moments of UTMOST LUXURY 


deep elation—but they are moments which move the 


creators to remain silent rather than to pile words of FOR pe to 7 PASSENGERS 


praise upon their own accomplishments. 


Walter P. Chrysler and his associates are experi- Q2 


encing an hour of profound satisfaction in present- 


ing to you the new Chrysler Imperial. HORSE-POWER 


They are reluctant to stress their own satisfaction in 
this announcement by endeavoring to arouse your 
expectations in advance. RO 


They have striven to create in the Chrysler Imperial MILES PER HOUR 


such prodigies of performance and such a strikingly 
new and unusual expression of motor car beauty that 
the car would literally proclaim itself at first glance. 


They are confident that you will see in the Chrysler 
Imperial one more mile-stone in the evolutionary 
progress of the motor car toward a higher sphere of 
efficiency and saving. 


The Imperial 7-Passenger Sedan 











THE HANDY WOMAN ABOUT THE HOUSE 


E have no desire to invade the field 

of the plumbing trade, but what every 
homemaker knows is that small plumbing 
difficulties and emergencies arise even in 
the most carefully operated households. 
Any woman can do minor repair work if 
she will only fortify herself with knowledge 
and the necessary tools; that she can do it 
satisfactorily as well as economically has been 
demonstrated many times. 

First, she must learn that certain tools are 
essential and that it is as futile to try to turn 
the screw cap on the trap of a sink without a 
wrench, or to change the washer on a leaky 
faucet without a screw driver, as to attempt 
to make a cake without an egg-beater. As the 
first step, therefore, we advise every woman 
to have her own tool rack. The one shown in 
the picture is home-constructed, and can easily 
be duplicated. It consists of a board 22” x 18” 
which has been given a coat of walnut stain 
and two coats of varnish. On this are hung a 
hammer, screw driver, wrench, large and small 
pliers, a hand drill for boring holes, and a foot 
rule. This equipment is held in place by screws 
of various sizes, whose placing should be fig- 
ured carefully, for they must hold the tools 
when the board is upright and yet not interfere 
with the easy removal of the tools from the 
board. With instruments ready for instant use 
vou will find that it takes little more time to 
clear out a clogged drain than it would to 
telephone for the plumber, and they will 
enable you, moreover, to save a few pennies 
against the day when that gentleman really 
must be summoned. 

Let us hope that you may never have the 
unpleasant experience of finding bursted water- 
pipes, but, since this is a possibility that may 
occur in even the best be-plumbed household, 
it is well for every member of the family to 





A DRIPPING FAUCET IS APT TO IMPLY A 

WORN-OUT WASHER, WHICH CAN EASILY 

BE REPLACED BY THE HOUSEWIFE WITH 
PROPER TOOLS 


IT. “Be Your Own Odd-Job Plumber 
BY GLADYS BECKETT JONES 


know where the main water shut-off to the 
house is located. It is usually in the cellar and 
should be conspicuously labeled. Moreover, it 
should not be placed at the back of the coal 
bin or woodpile, for when you need to close it 
you need to do it in a hurry, and will hardly 
care to mount a sliding pile 
of wood or coal in order to 
save the house from a flood. 
It may turn off with a faucet 
handle, or it may require a 
wrench, which, if necessary, 
should hang near by, and 
at least year it 
should be tested to see that 
the metal has not rusted 
and that it can be easily 
turned. Modern plumbing 
usually has shut-offs for the 
individual water-pipes lead- 
ing to the plumbing fixtures. 
These, too, should be turned 
occasionally to make sure 
that they are not rusted or 
stuck. 

Another emergency that 
often occurs is the freezing 
of the water pipes. This may 
happen even in sections of 
the country where the real- 
estate people assure you that 
exposed pipes never freeze. To 
thaw out water pipes you must practise the vir- 
tueof patience. Holdinga lighted fagot or candle 
under the frozen pipe may bring quick results 
but it may also burst the pipe. Don’t do it. 
Instead, heat a large bucket of water and 
wring cloths out in it, wrapping them bandage 
fashion around the pipe at the point where you 
suspect it is frozen. Lead pipes will show a 
bulge at the seat of the difficulty, but the more 


once a 


A TOOL RACK 22 x 18 INCHES, WITH 
HAMMER, SCREW DRIVER, WRENCH, 
LARGE AND SMALL PLIERS, A HAND DRILL 
FOR BORING HOLES, AND A FOOT RULE 
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THE ‘PLUMBER’S FRIEND,’ 

BY SUCTION ACTION, WILL 

USUALLY LOOSEN A CLOG 
IN THE DRAINPIPE 


common iron and brass pipes do not thus 
advertise the location of the congestion. 

Clogged sink drains probably cause more 
annoyance to the housewife than any other 
one small plumbing difficulty, and the ques- 
tion, ‘Why does my sink drain clog up and how 
can | clear it out?’ is a com- 
mon one. For the remedy, 
look at the strainer set in the 
bottom of the sink. Is it fine 
enough to keep back large par- 
ticles of food and bits of fabric 
and paperr Naturally if these 
get through they will clog the 
drain. Second, avoid pouring 
grease of any kind into the 
sink, or even very greasy 
water, for when the grease 
strikes the cold water and 
cold pipe it congeals on the 
sides of the pipe and in the 
tray, and after several layers 
have formed they will event- 
ually close up the trap. The 
small amount of grease that 
is in dishwater will not cause 
damage if, after dishwashing, 
the trap is flushed out with 
hot water. The value of 
flushing the trap with strong 
soda solution is doubtful, 
for the soda may combine 
with the grease and form a soft soap which 
will very quickly clog the drain. If you do use 
a washing-soda solution, be sure to flush the 
drain with a large quantity of hot water 
afterward. 

But we will assume that the drain is stopped. 
What should you do? First, close the faucets 
as tightly as you can; then go to your tool rack 
for the wrench, and (Continued on page 232) 


WHEN THE SINK CLOGS, THE SEAT OF 

TROUBLE IS PROBABLY THE TRAP WHICH 

CAN EASILY BE OPENED AND ITS OBSTRUC- 
TION REMOVED 
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CORK LINED HOUSES MAKE COMFORTABLE HOMES 


Lie fle" 





Just an Attic, or Usable Space— 


which will yours be? 


N the left is a typical attic—too cold 

in winter and too hot in summer to 
be used for anything but storage. But the 
attic on the right is as warm in winter as 
any other room, and as cool and com- 
fortable in summer. It is in a house in- 
sulated with Armstrong’s Corkboard. 


The lining of Armstrong’s Corkboard is 
responsible for this difference—it makes 
the walls and roof practically impervious 
to heat. The corkboard holds the furnace 
heat inside the house in winter; it keeps 
the sun’s heat out in summer. 





The cork-lined house can be kept warm 
and comfortable in every room with a 
smaller plant and with much less fuel 
than would be required for the same house 
without insulation. It heats more quickly. 
It is freer from drafts because the walls 
and top story ceilings are warm and the 
temperature is uniform all over the 
house. 


Armstrong’sCorkboard hasbeen the 
R 


standard heat insulating material in  ‘Y&. On> 


the industries for twenty-five years and if 
used in adequate thickness it will really 
heatproof your home. Moreover, Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard is easily installed in 
any kind of house and requires no material 
change in plans or structure. It is usually 
erected on the inside of the walls and 
under the roof by nailing to studs and 
rafters, or set in Portland cement mortar 
against brick, tile, concrete, or stone. No 
lath are needed on insulated surfaces, the 
plaster finish being applied directly on the 
Corkboard. 


If you are building a home, or if you 
have an attic you would like to make 
liveable, investigate Armstrong’s Cork- 
board. For information, use the coupon 
or address Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Company (Division of Armstrong Cork 
Company), 163 Twenty-fourth Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. In Canada, McGill 
Building, Montreal, Quebec. In Lon- 
don, Armstrong Cork Company, Ltd., 
Sardinia House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


Branches in the Principal Cities 


Armstrong's 


Nonpareil 


Corkboard Insulation 


for Residential, Commercial and Industrial Buildings 





Advantages of 


Armstrong’s Corkboard 
1, An Excellent Nonconductor of 
Heat 


2. Nonabsorbent and Sanitary 


3. Structurally Strong and Easy to 
Install 


4, An Excellent Base for Plaster 


5. Slow-Burning and a Fire- 
Retardant 


6. Reasonable in Cost 

















Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company, 


163 TWENTY-FOURTH ST., PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
or MC GILL BLDG., MONTREAL, QUEBEC. 


ENTLEMEN- You may send me complete information 
Gstout the insulation of dwellings with Armstrong’s 
Corkboard. 

















EN vears ago, when a building was 
t% started on Main Street, the contractor 
sent in a gang of men, each one with a shovel, 
to dig a cellar. To-day he sends in a majestic 
machine, moving on caterpillar traction and 
swinging a seven-league shovel, to gnaw out 
the earth in enormous mouthfuls. One man, 
with one shovel, looks pitiful by comparison. 
Even twenty men with twenty shovels are out- 
distanced. 

If he is wise the shovel-wielder has given up 
a hopeless competition. He has stopped de- 
pending on his hands and decided to earn his 
living with his head. In the use of that organ, 
competition with a machine leaves the ad- 
vantage wholly with the man. Hands are still 
the most wonderful tools in existence, but, in an 
era of mass production like the one in which we 
now live, we can no longer afford to use them 
except for luxury products. 

The change in method which is so obvious 
in the digging of cellars has no less profoundly 
affected the ways of keeping the houses that 
rise on new foundations. The honest accept- 
ance of this fact is the threshold to competent 
homemaking in our present economic period. 
The first necessity in organizing our house- 
work to-day is to decide how much energy can 
be afforded for luxury-actions, and how much 
must be thriftily saved by accepting the aid of 
machinery and centralized production. 


T is in the kitchen that the temptation to 

luxuriate is strongest. The insistence of 
childhood memories and the charm of tradi- 
tion weave a powerful spell. Perhaps the final 
influence is the egoism that daintily arches our 
own creations with double rainbows. We like 
to hear our family praise our works. Our 
husband’s palate was trained to homemade 
bread, and we ourselves were nurtured in a 
household where commercially prepared food 
was anathema and its use a confession of 
incompetence. How much time may be spent 
in the kitchen is a problem which must be 
individually solved by each homemaker ac- 
cording to the weight she gives to inherited 
prejudice, joy in the exercise of manual skill, 
or the fascination of mental pioneering. 

On the solution of each problem depends the 
list of equipment necessary to administer the 
chosen programme. Details will varv for each 
case. For all cases, however, there are certain 
fundamental necessities that our houses re- 
quire. These are dictated by the analysis of 
work in the kitchen reduced to its minimum 
essentials. The chief duty of a civilized 
kitchen is to make the work of preparing 
food for family service as simple, safe, and 
enjoyable as such a vital exercise should 
rightfully be. 

This work has four stages: storage, cleaning, 
preparation for cooking, and cooking itself. 
Provisions for storage, cleaning, and prepara- 
tion involve both food materials and utensils. 


II. Kitchen Equipment 
BY ELIZABETH MACDONALD 


Adequate provision must be separately made 
for each. We will consider each division in its 
logical sequence as outlined above. 


IR the storage of food and utensils 
r. need both dry cold and a dry mod- 
erate temperature. For the cold storage of 
food there is but one wholly adequate agent. 
Electric refrigeration alone provides a temper- 
ature low enough to be safe and dry enough 
to be preservative. Its final virtue is its auto- 
matic service. Thermostatic control keeps a 
given range of degrees without any attention 
on the part of the householder. Electricity 
never forgets to put up the ice card and it has 
no muddy feet. 

If you have an ice chest of the natural-ice 
Variety it is worth while to check up the tem- 
peratures in its coldest sections. Put a ther- 
mometer on the floor of the lowest chamber and 
read it morning, noon, and night for a week. 
You are quite likely to be surprised to find the 
average reading, even in winter, above fifty 
degrees. That is the point at which bacteria 
wake from hibernating, stretch, smile, and 
start their amazing programme of multiplying 
by geometric progression. An ice chest should 
not be an incubator. Safety necessitates a 
container built on honor and properly in- 
sulated, as well as one which steadily maintains 
a temperature below fifty degrees. It is not 
a bad plan soberly to face the fact that a new 
ice chest may be of greater importance to the 
family, though doing its good deeds in secret, 
than a new automobile which is seen of men. 
One more advantage of electric refrigeration 
should be recorded. Although its initial cost of 
installation is higher than for the old type of 
ice box, its maintenance cost is usually ap- 
preciably lower. This margin of saving will 
steadily increase as wages of ice-harvesters 
climb and public-utility rates continue to fall 
through the natural working of the economic 
principle of decreasing costs. 


R the storage of food materials at a mod- 
erate temperature a minimum space is 
now required. With one link in a chain of food 
stores just around the corner, or a car in which 
to go marketing, we can use the dealer’s 
shelves for storage more economically than our 
own. All that is necessary is an allowance of 
room for the staples in daily use, such as flour, 
sugar, cereals, flavorings, and canned goods. 
Food shelves may be as meticulously ar- 
ranged and maintained as those in the supply 
department of any great productive industry. 
Standard amounts of supplies for current use 
only should be kept, with just space in addi- 
tion for the emergency shelf. 

It simplifies matters to have such supplies 
thoughtfully and permanently disposed, as 
well as regularly renewed before the point of 
exhaustion is quite reached. By keeping the 
same spot for each food material, time-saving 
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THE BUSINESS OF HOUSEKEEPING 


motion habits are possible which greatly reduce 
working-hours. 

For utensil storage also, less space is needed 
than that required even a generation ago. For 
one thing families are smaller, so that each 
container is correspondingly reduced in size, 
One utensil has also a larger variety of uses 
than its clumsier predecessor. Finally, our 
meals themselves have had a wholesome prun- 
ing. We eat fewer courses at any one meal, and 
our smaller list of dishes is more simply, as 
well as more healthfully, prepared. 


HE most important thing to keep in mind 

about space for utensils is that storage cab- 
inets should be too shallow to admit one rank of 
dishes behind another. Shelves should be near 
enough together to discourage piles of pans or 
nests of dishes. The housekeeper who inter- 
locks her arrangements of tools wastes more 
time than she realizes in handling over un- 
wanted utensils to reach the one she plans to 
use. At least as often as once a vear all storage 
space should be gone over with the critical eve 
of an efficiency engineer. In this inspection, 
any tool discovered not to be earning its lodg- 
ing by regular, useful, service should be imme- 
diately and ruthlessly evicted. 

In order to plan the space necessary for such 
storage as we have described, it is advisable 
to set down, in black and white, a list of the 
minimum essentials in both food and tools. 
With this list in hand it is possible actually to 
assign shelf-room to tenants by square inches, 
as exactly as a modern Florida land tract is 
assigned by square feet. This makes an amus- 
ing game when approached with spirit and 
imagination. As time goes on we may find that 
some of our tenants need to move in order to 
be nearer their business, or that a staple family 
grows smaller and needs less space to live in. 
In any case the wit involved in laving out plans 
and allotting holdings to rival claimants is of 
the same quality as that used by the successful 
town planner. There are just as many thrills, 
also, in one occupation as in the other, pro- 
vided the homemaker is nimble-minded. 

Whether to install a kitchen cabinet for this 
storage or to have one built in is a question 
which cannot be given a blanket answer. If 
the homemaker is experienced, if she has al- 
ready organized her work habits, and if she 
has definite preferences as to arrangement, then 
probably a cabinet planned by herself, and 
built in by a skillful carpenter, will prove most 
satisfactory. For the family of average size, 
where the homemaker is inexperienced, or 
less interested in creative arrangement, the 
commercial kitchen-cabinet is certainly the 
best investment. It has been carefully planned 
on the basis of long research, and constantly 
improved, with sensitive attention to any 
change in average conditions. It provides con- 
venient storage capacity for all staples in mouse- 
proof containers. (Continued on page 210) 
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THE AMBASSADORS’ 


Those who are selected to represent this 
country at the courts of the great capitals 
must in turn select the things which will 
be in keeping with the importance of 
their missions. 


Ten prominent diplomats have recently 
chosen Packard cars as affording that dis- 
tinction so necessary to their activities. 


In England, a Packard Six has appeared 
at the Court of Saint James’s; while in 
France, an Eight has stood, an object of 
beauty, at the gates of the Palais de 
l’Elysée. 


In either Six or Eight is found the full 
measure of Packard beauty, Packard 
distinction and Packard dependability. 


PACKARD 


Ask The Man 


TW h o 


Owns One 


CHOICE 
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GARDENING IN FLORIDA 


NDER_ his own vine and fig-tree!’ 
U What a picture this old phrase always 
brings to mind, of dewy mornings, of purple 
twilights, of noonday gatherings, of the largess 
of the summer sun! It includes recollections 
of the espaliered fruits of Merrie England, of 
the orange trees of Spain, the vine-clad hills 
of Italy, as well as the dear thought of the 
gnarled apple trees of our own country. In 
this new-old state of Florida there is no excuse 
for the family home that is not enriched by 
a great variety of fruit all the year around, 
and at that, some of if is so ornamental its 
planting is warranted for that purpose alone. 

There should certainly be an orange or 
a grapefruit tree on every home lot. | know of 
one blessed old orange tree close by the win- 
dows of a family room on the south side of the 
house — not a very beautiful tree, because it is 
a seedling brought back into vigor after long 
years of neglect, but for pure joy-giving it is 
a wonder. Its shade spreads widely and affords 
a charming spot for afternoon tea; under its 
branches are set the shade-loving palms and 
ferns for protection from the heat and glare of 
the midsummer sun; perforated pans hang 
from its limbs, daily filled with chickenfeed 
to provide a rendezvous for countless cardinals, 
jays, blackbirds, thrushes, warblers, mocking- 
birds, and woodpeckers, and this summer 
a covey of quail has made itself at home, there 
where so warm a welcome is made for these 
feathered friends. A family of squirrels comes 
also for refreshment, and it is a cunning sight to 
see them, when, after a repast, they pick 
oranges, peel them daintily, and suck the 
juice. Last Christmas, this tree was electrically 
lighted, and hung with the gifts for a large 
gathering of children and grandchildren. All 
these delights, and in addition the heavenly 
springtime fragrance of its snowy bloom, and 
its bounty of golden fruit in winter! 

When selecting orange trees for the garden, 
it is well to choose at least three kinds, besides 
the Satsuma and Mandarin which are so 
desirable. Of the round oranges, Parson 
Brown is the best early, Homosassa and Pine- 
apple are recommended for midseason, and 
Valencia and Lue Gim Gong for late varieties. 





IV. Fruit Trees for the Home Grounds 


BY SUSAN BOUCHELLE WIGHT 


The same recommendation may be made as to 
grapefruit, of which Triumph is said to be the 
first to mature its fruit, Walters and Marsh 
Seedless for the regular season; and Duncan is 
the standard late variety. Lemons and limes 
may be grown in the warmer parts of the state, 
and the dainty little citrus relatives, kumquat, 
tangelo, the calemondin, and the limequat all 
warrant experiment. Even if one is only plan- 
ning for a very few trees, it is well to write 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1343, as it is full 
of information about varieties, soils, sections 
and culture. 

The newcomer to Florida usually turns up 
his nose, literally, at the guava, but there seems 
something almost uncanny in the manner this 
queer fruit makes its way through loathing and 
endurance to thorough relish as the time of 
one’s residence draws out. The guava is found 
all over southern Florida, and the Cattlev 
type is so splendidly ornamental that it is 
often planted for a clipped hedge with never 





ABOVE IS THE PAPAYA OR PAWPAW 

TREE WHICH IS TROPICAL IN 

APPEARANCE AND FRUITS ABUN- 
DANTLY 


THE GUAVA LEFT) IS FOUND 
ALL OVER SOUTHERN FLORIDA. 
THE CATTLEY VARIETY IS VERY 
ORNAMENTAL AND MAKES A 
SPLENDID HEDGE 


THE POMEGRANATE (RIGHT) IS 
LOVELY IN BLOSSOM AND FRUIT 
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a thought of any other use. It has handsome 
waxy foliage, evergreen, and white starry 
blossoms, followed by delicious yellow or red 
fruit the size of a large plum, and entirely free 
from the objectionable odor of the larger 
kinds. If cut down by an occasional freeze, 
they come very quickly back from their roots, 
as do the other kinds that may be seen along 
roadsides, and all through the woods, where 
they have escaped from gardens. These are so 
different from the Cattleys that they seem as 
another family. Not especially attractive, 
they are best kept quite in the background, 
but they certainly deserve a place in the home 
plot. They vary in size from that of a lime to 
that of a large pear, and differ widely in ap- 
pearance and flavor, ranging from almost pure 
white meat, through a gamut of yellows, to 
deep apricot pink. Certain of these under 
mild winter conditions go right on blossoming 
and maturing fruit as in the summer. They 
are most widely known for their jelly-making 
qualities, but they are defective in pectin, and 
it is usual to add a little lemon-juice or a bit of 
citric acid in the making to insure a proper 
firmness of consistency. Freshly gathered 
from the tree, peeled and sliced and served 
with sugar and thick cream, even a stranger 
will enjoy them, unless he has had a whiff of 
the skin with its peculiar aroma. The various 
catalogues of Florida nurseries give varieties 
and characteristics in detail. 

The loquat, commonly known as the Japan 
plum, is very ornamental and quite hardy. It 
is desirable for its habit of ripening its clustered 
golden fruit in the winter and early spring, and 
for its splendid substantial dark foliage, mak- 
ing a fine choice for a roomy corner. 

The avocado, or alligator pear, is growing 
very rapidly in demand, as people come to 
know it better. It makes a grand-looking tree 
for the home, and its productivity is remark- 
able. In Sanford is a ten-year-old avocado 
which began bearing at six years old, increasing 
each year, and this summer its owner realized 
a tidy sum from the nine hundred fine pears it 
yielded. Of the three types of avocado, the 
West Indian is tropical in character and very 
susceptible to cold, (Continued on page 234) 
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No door but Laminex could 
this test 


withstand 
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After days and weeks of soaking, Laminex 
shows no tendency to shrink, swell or warp 


The famous Laminex soaking te is being staged again throughout Amer- 
ica. Previous tests have been made in all parts of the country. Las Sep- 
tember, at Toronto, during the Canadian National Exhibition, Laminex 
door soaked continuously for 16 days without warping or coming apart. 


a, you never expect a door to get such contact with 
-N moisture. Yet, you know that Laminex will not warp on its 
hinges when you see it live through such abuse. You know it will 
not be affected by different temperatures, damp plaster and such 
hidden foes of common doors. 

Science shows that all wood contains tiny cells, or sracheids. These 
never change in length; but in heat, cold and moisture they shrink 
and swell in width, causing warping. It is this inherent character- 
istic of wood that Laminex construction overcomes. 

That’s why a celebrated architect said of Laminex, ‘‘It is not the 


THE WHEELER, OSGOOD COMPANY 
Tacoma, Washington 





= 


Will not 


shrink, swell or 


warp 


wood, but the way it’s put together and the waterproof cement 
that holds it together.”’ 

In Laminex doors, the upright stiles and cross rails are built on a 
core of interlocking blockswith the grain crossed in adjoining sec- 
tions. All parts including the plywood panels, are welded with 
Laminex waterproof cement; then placed wk tremendous hydraulic 
pressure for 24 hours. 

Laminex doors once hung, are set to stay; never to jamb, ‘‘sag’’ or 
split. Due to pol han So economies, they sell at practically 
the same price as ordinary doors. And like all standard, Nationally 
known materials, they increase property values. Important, if you 
ever want to sell. Popular patterns in stock at lumber and material 
dealers. Send for illustrated literature; also sample piece of Laminex 
totest. Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Memphis, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Spokane. Foreign: Woco Door Co., London; E. J. 
Van de Ven, Paris; Paul Solari & Co., Genoa. 





Tue Wueever, Oscoop Company, 
Tacoma, Washington. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send illustrated literature on Laminex doors and sample of 
Laminex built-up wood. I wish to make my own tests to prove that 
Laminex will not warp or come apart. 


Name 


Address 





| 
| 


City 


I am interested as a... : : mT 
(Please state whether Home-owner, Architect, Contractor, Merchant 
or Realtor.) 








F the advantages of oil-burning — which 
I were outlined in the January House Beauti- 
ful — prove sufficiently seductive, there is the 
necessity of selecting the burner which is most 
apt to provide automatic, clean, and uniform 
warmth, with a minimum of cost or difficulty. 
The conflicting claims of rival burner manufac- 
turers and dealers are apt to confuse many 
householders, hence a short discussion of the 
essential points on which any burner should be 
judged may make easier this vital part of 
changing the household heating-plant from a 
less desirable fuel to oil. 

Of the hundreds who have come to me for 
help with this problem something over half 
have asked, ‘What is the best oil-burner for 
my house?’ The plain fact is that with oil- 
burners, as with automobiles or breakfast 
foods, there is no ‘best.’ The important thing 
is to choose that burner which will most satis- 
factorily do the work required of it, consistent 
with the initial cost and with its operating ex- 
pense. And choosing such a burner is simpler 
than may appear from this statement of the 
problem. It involves little more than using the 
buying judgment an intelligent buver would 
exercise in the purchase of any other mechani- 
cal device for a home or a business. 


j ee reasonably certain that the burner 
will not be orphaned before it has served 
its usefulness is the first rule to observe. That 
means investigating the stability of the manu- 
facturer. It also implies knowing something 
about the general business character and an- 
tecedents of the manufacturing firm and its 
officers. An industry which has such obvious 
and immediate possibilities of rapid growth as 
does the manufacture of oil-burners always in- 
vites into it a number of well-intentioned men 
with neither the specialized experience nor the 
capital to insure more than a brief tenure in the 
business. The burner industry is no exception. 
There have been and presumably still are a 
number of companies engaged in the manu- 
facture or sale of domestic oil-burners whose 
operations are sure to be temporary or at best 
insecure. Getting repairs or satisfactory serv- 
ice for burners made by these firms, once they 
have ceased to do business, will be most diffi- 
cult and irritating. 

Assuming that the burner being considered 
is manufactured by a firm whose perpetuation 
is reasonably certain, a second index to its 
desirability is the number of successful instal- 
jations the manufacturer or dealer has to his 
credit, which have gone through at least one 
heating-season. If the burner has been sold 
previously in your community an interview 
with three or four of those who have actually 
had the burner in their homes through one 
winter should give much information to those 
considering an installation of the same make. 
If there are no local installations the names of 
several owners in other places can be secured 


OIL BURNERS 
Il. Their Selection and Installation 
BY LEOD D. BECKER 


and a letter sent to four or five will uncover 
considerable information concerning the per- 
formance of the burner under actual operating 
conditions. Such users are usually very glad to 
answer inquiries concerning the operation of 
their burners — in fact, such enthusiastic own- 
ers are still the best salesmen even the larg- 
est burner-manufacturers have. 


ELIEF from the drudgery and annovance 
of a coal-fired furnace seems somehow 
to touch and loosen some psychic complex in 
human nature, with the result that the owner 
of a satisfactory oil-burner becomes somewhat 
of a gentle lunatic about its merits. He or she, 
more commonly he because of his more inti- 
mate relation with the ash pit, welcomes every 
opportunity to talk about its virtues and its 
faults. They are discussed with all the zest of 
an overfond parent talking about the first- 
born. Such enthusiasm is usually apparent 
even in letters, and may be distinguished and 
appraised separately from the actual operating 
information usually given even by the most 
devoted converts. The latter sort of informa- 
tion is, of course, the kind that is helpful in 
making a decision as to the type of burner to 
install. 

Details of mechanical design and construc- 
tion, which are usually given such emphasis by 
those selling domestic oil-burners, are of little 
interest to those who are not mechanically 
minded, which means the great majority of 
those who will investigate and buy burners. 
And these mechanical details are of little real 
importance to the householder, if due regard is 
paid to the rules for selecting the burner which 
are given here. Burner dealers and salesmen 
are prone to emphasize the size and style of 
this ‘gadget’ or the unique and superior 
method of atomizing or gasifving the oil with 
their burner, because those are the qualities 
upon which they have based their selection of 
the burner they would sell. Mechanical details 
are important to the dealer, for the responsibil- 
ity of repair and maintenance rests with him. 
But to the home-owner they are relatively 
unimportant. The reason is that while the 
dealer sells and installs a machine, the house- 
holder buys it for heating-comfort and satisfac- 
tion and not for its nicety of mechanical detail. 
If the machine provides clean and uniform 
heat when, where, and as needed, at a 
cost considered reasonable, it is of little conse- 
quence to the average owner where that heat 
comes from. True, the householder must 
satisfy himself that the burner he is considering 
can provide this heating-comfort, provided it is 
more a matter of human intelligence and skill 
on the part of the dealer and his organization 
than it is of minutiz of burner construction. 


OUGHLY, burners fall into two mechan- 
ical groups: natural draft, often inaccur- 
ately called ‘gravity burners,’ and forced draft, 
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some times improperly called ‘power burners.’ 

The natural draft, as the name implies, is a 
burner that makes use of only the natural draft 
to the heating plant. In other words, there are 
no fans or blowers employed to induce addi- 
tional draft for combustion. The forced-draft 
burner, on the other hand, does employ a fan 
or some method of inducing additional draft in 
order to aid combustion. Both burners may be 
thermostatically, that is automatically, con- 
trolled. The natural-draft burner does not 
necessarily require either gas or electricity 
— although either or both may be used. The 
forced-draft burner ordinarily requires elec- 
tricity, although some are operated by water 
motors, and in many cases require both gas and 
electricity. 

Natural-draft burners are usually simpler 
in design, and hence less expensive in first 
cost. On the average, their operating cost is 
usually higher than the forced-draft burners. 
Each type has its advantages and its pro- 
ponents. The principal importance of the 
burner’s mechanical design to the home-owner 
is in its relation to the safety of the burner. 
From the standpoint of greatest protection on 
this score the fact that a burner is listed as 
standard by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., Chicago, — a laboratory established by 
five insurance underwriters, — is to its credit, 
even though such a listing in no wise implies 
superior operating qualities. Other things be- 
ing equal a burner listed as standard by this 
organization is more desirable than one not so 
listed. The fact that a manufacturer has sub- 
mitted his burner to the tests required for this 
listing at the outlay of considerable time and 
expense is also indicative of an intention to 
continue permanently as a manufacturer of 
that burner. However, in fairness, it must be 
said that there are several burners now on the 
market not listed as standard by these labora- 
tories which are in all respects, as to safety, the 
equal of any burners which have been so listed. 
These burners have not been submitted by 
their manufacturers for the tests which the 
approved burners have undergone. 


T least thirty-five or forty burners now on 
the market will satisfactorily pass all of 
the tests which have been given. Six or eight 
different ones out of the forty may be on sale 
in your community. Then the problem be- 
comes one of choosing the most desirable of 
them. Here again the problem is less difficult 
than it appears, if a principle which has been 
previously stated is kept in mind, i.e., 10 
burner is any better than the man who installs it. 
This means that the final process of eliminating 
should be made on the basis of the dealer 
rather than the burner. I know most of these 
burners and their manufacturers. Many of 
them are warm personal friends. 
Yet, with the whole forty of these burners to 
choose from, | would (Continued on page 215) 
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Before you build or repair, find out about Pondosa 


IN THE Inland Empire of the Great Northwest there grows the ideal all-purpose 
building material—Pondosa Pine, sovereign of softwoods. Light in weight, yet 
strong, it is the choice of home-builders who want beautiful lumber that is also 
economical. Every trade-marked stick is rigidly graded, thoroughly seasoned 
and carefully milled. For sale at all good lumber yards. Write for your free 
copy of “Bingo of Flathead’’—a dog’s story of Pondosa. Address Dept. 11, 
Western Pine Manufacturers Association of Portland, Oregon. 


Pondosa Pine 
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f mre extent to which weeds are serious 
depends upon their capacity for self- 
propagation in relation to the difficulty of con- 
trol. Therefore it is important to understand 
their methods of continuing existence: when 
this is known weeds are prevented, rather than 
cured, on well-managed cultivated land. 

The majority of plants increase by seeds 
scattered by various devices, and by spreading 
roots. Perennial plants often increase by both 
methods and are much more difficult to get rid 
of than annuals, which die every year and per- 
petuate themselves by seed only. 

Certain plants that are really annuals oc- 
casionally become perennials by means of 
creeping roots which live through the winter 
and send up new shoots in spring although the 
original plant is dead. In this way they live on 
from year to year. Some plants do not produce 


MORE WEEDS 


flowers and seeds until the second season of 
their existence. Their seedlings in the autumn 
are often so small that they are ignored. The 
following year, however, these seedlings flower 
and reproduce themselves. Plants of this kind 
are known as biennials. 

Some annuals ripen and scatter their seed 
very early in the season. By the autumn the 
young seedlings are strong enough to live 
through the winter and they will flower in the 
following spring. A plant of this kind is often 
called a winter annual, and a long season of 
watchfulness is necessary in order to prevent 
the plant from seeding and to destroy the 
seedlings which are sure to exist in spite of all 
vigilance. 

These weeds that are not exactly perennial 
and not exactly annual are particularly in- 
sidious, because they are small and helpless- 





BY ANN ALDERTON & HELEN BULLARD 


looking in the autumn and the unwary gar- 
dener thinks that they are sure to die during 
the winter. Instead of disappearing they live 
to be a nuisance in the busiest time of year, the 
spring. 

The treatment of weeds in gardens has been 
dealt with in a previous article to which the 
following list is supplementary. 

The plants have been divided into botanical 
families so that they can be more easily traced 
if further details are required, and so that they 
can be more easily compared with their rich 
relations in the flower garden and with the use- 
ful members of their tribe in the vegetable 
garden. 

The English name given is usually one of 
several that differ in various parts of the 
country; the botanical name (in italics) is, 
therefore, a safer identification of the plant. 











AIZOACEA: 


This is a small family most of whose members are 
inhabitants of warm countries. 7 


INDIAN CHICKWEED (Mollugo verticillata, A.1), awanderer from the 
South, is now a common weed in gardens, sandy fields, and along 
roadsides. It is a sprawling weed, somewhat resembling chick- 
weed and purslane in its habit of growth. It makes dense mats 
upon the ground with its many branching postrate stems and its 


| from two to four inches high with weak, slightly hairy, branching 


stems. The last eighth of an inch of stem, however, is not weak, 
and unless the weeder puts his fingers into the ground to pull out 
the very last piece a short stump of the stem will sprout into a 
new plant in a few days. Chickweed has small, light green, op- 
posite leaves, and inconspicuous, tiny, white flowers. It is rich in 
salts of potash, and at one time was much used as a pot-herb. 


CHENOPODIACE/: 





whorls of small flat leaves. The flowers are small and white. 


This ts a small but widely distributed family. 
Beet and spinach belong to it, and the ‘smooth’ 
pigweeds. 


Lambs’ Quarters, or PiGweeD (Chenopodium album, A.), is 
one of the many closely related weeds of this group common in 
gardens and waste places. The branching stem varies in height 
from one to four feet. The word chenopodium, meaning goosefoot, | 
is accounted for by the shape of the leaves of some of the species. | 
Chenopodium album has leaves whose under-surfaces are white. | 
The lower ones are coarsely toothed: some are much broader than | 
others. The dense flower-clusters are dull green. This plant is 
! probably the depressing pot-herb known as ‘ Blites’ in Parkinson's 
day. He writes of it: ‘Blites are either boyled of itselfe or stewed, 
which they call Loblolly, or among other herbes to bee put in the 
pot. . . . Somedoe utterly refuse it. . . . It is altogether insipide 
or without taste . . . the unsavouriness whereof hath in many 
countries growne into a proverbe, or a by-word, to call dull, slow 
or lazie persons by that name.’ 


Large Crab-grass 





AMARANTHACE/: 


This ts the family to which the ‘rough’ or * prick- 
ly’ pigweeds belong. Its most overfed and overdressed 
members are the coxcombs whose gaudy and inbar- 
monious coloring sometimes makes them popular. 
The name amaranthus, meaning ‘unfading,’ was 
given to this group because the flowers retain their 
color when dry. 








RouGH PiGwWEED (Amaranthus retroflexus, A.) and several of its 
near relatives are common weeds of gardens and cultivated 
ground. It has a red root and a rather rough light-green stem 
which grows from one to eight feet high. The rough entire leaves 
have long stalks. The dull green flowers form a bristly spike. 

This same name is also applied to Amaranthus chlorostachys, A., 
which is a similar species common in gardens. This plant is | 
smoother, and darker green and more branching. The spikes are 
more slender than those of A. retroflexus. Its height is from two to 
six feet. 





Sheep Sorrel 


| COMPOSI T= 

| Asters, sunflowers, dablias, chrysanthemums, cal- 

| endulas, lettuce, endive, chicory, and Globe artichokes 
belong to this family as well as many of the common 
weeds. 

The DaNpdELION (Taraxacum officinale, P.) is particularly 
troublesome in lawns. It has taproots that are sometimes over a 
foot long, and that are the source of the dandelion’s unflagging 
energy. Its fluffy seeds are scattered by the wind soon after the 
flowers have appeared in early spring, and they are still active in 


CARYOPHYLLACE/: 


Perhaps the best-known garden plants of this 
family are pinks and carnations and sweet-williams. 
It is alarge tribe of fifteen hundred species, including 
many plants that are wild flowers rather than weeds. 
The campions, catch-flies, and bouncing-bet are 
some of the commonest and prettiest of these. 





Common Plan- 
tain 








Sanp Srurry (Spergularia rubra, A.) is a pest in hard walks and 
between bricks and stepping-stones. It is a small bushy plant, a 
few inches high, with very finely dissected leaves and small 
mauve flowers. 


CHICKWEED (Stellaria media, Winter, A.) likes rich soil and is one 
of the most common of garden weeds. It is particularly trouble- 
some in frames. It blooms and produces seed throughout the year. 
The author of A Manual of Weeds states that during a January 
thaw she picked green stems bearing buds, flowers, and seeds 
within a yard of a melting snowbank. It is a low-growing plant 
‘B.” for ‘Bi- 


1*A.’ stands for ‘Annual.’ ‘P.’ for ‘Perennial.’ 


ennial.’ 





Common Bur- 


dock 


October. The dandelion was once much valued as a pot-herb and 
as an ingredient of salads. It is still grown for ‘greens’ in various 
localities. There is a form with curled leaves and there are several 
named varieties, most of which are produced in France. 

The Fatt DaANDELION (Leontodon autumnalis, P.) is a common 
weed along roadsides and in meadows and gardens. It is propa- 
gated by means of its long narrow seeds that are provided wit ha 
tuft of hairs to aid their dispersal. It isan erect smooth plant, from 
four inches to two feet in height, whose slender branching flower- 
stem contains milky juice. The leaves grow in a tuft on the ground 
and are about three inches long, narrow and irregularly toothed 
The flowers appear singly on each branch of the stem. They are 
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somewhat smaller than those of the (Continued on page 22 
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®# HALF-WAY HOUSES# 








Tue Lower SAsH 
és glazed with ordinary 
window glass. Note 
how it twists and dis- 

torts the vision. 


THE Upper Sasi 
is glazed with polished 
Plate Glass. Note the 
perfect clarity of 

every detail, 





Many handsome homes fall far short of per- 
fection simply because they are glazed with 
inferior glass. Yet the difference in cost 
between ordinary window glass and polished 
Plate Glass is comparatively small. In fact, 
the total cost of glazing a house of any size 
with Plate Glass will average only about one 
per cent of the cost of the house. 

Plate Glass enhances the beauty and in- 
creases the selling or renting value of any 
building. It cannot harm the eyes by distort- 
ing vision. It does not break easily. It con- 
serves heat and reduces sound. Your architect 
will be glad to supply you with the figures 
that prove its true economy. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 
First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














A GARDEN ON Two Hours A Day 
When and How They Should be Spent 


OW often we hear the remark, ‘I love 
H flowers, but have no time for garden- 
ing.’ Sometimes there is the least suspicion 
of self-laudation, even; as if to say, ‘I don’t 
indulge myself in such ways, but have to spend 
my time in doing something more important.’ 

Again we see the lady of real 
leisure, loving flowers, who makes 
her gardening her main morning 
occupation, picking and arrang- 
ing flowers, doing a bit of trans- 
planting, snipping dead blossoms, 
but even then accomplishing only 
the frills —the good honest 
work preliminary to her labors 
having been performed by some- 
one else. 

A third point of view was ex- 
pressed by an eager enthusiast, 
on the qui vive in regard to her 
tirst horticultural venture: “—— 
tells me — and he knows about 
gardening, you know — that aft- 
er my garden is planted, if | 
give it two really thorough weed- 
ings during the season, that set- 
tles the weed question for good 
and all; and any one, no matter 
how busy, can find time for two 
weedings!’ 

Here is the garden ‘triangle’— 
and equidistant between the 
three points there must be a 
safety. zone. A. Anyone who 
really loves gardening will find 
time for it. B. Gardening need 
n't take our entire mornings in 
pleasant weather —if so, how 
many of us could garden? C. If 
anyone thin ks that two weedings Charles Darling 
a season will solve this question 
satisfactorily, he’d better ‘guess 
again,’ as the children say. 

Suppose that we are running 
an average-sized flower or vegetable garden, 
or flower and vegetable garden — and by 
average size, | mean one approximately 75 x 
100 feet — and are, besides, busy with many 
things, how shall we manage? How much 
time must we give our garden in order to make 
it, not necessarily perfect, or the best of its 
kind, but good enough to give us pleasure un- 
alloyed with the oppression of necessary work 
unperformed? 

We have found by experiment in our garden, 
which ts of the size referred to as average, that 
about two hours a day of good honest work 
will do the trick. In regard to those two hours 

when can we find them? How can we work 
them in? To begin with, the two hours must be 
put into the work, rain or shine. Don’t wait 
ior perfect weather, but adapt gardening jobs 
‘o the weather. For instance, a cloudy day, 
besides being a comfortable day to work, is a 
good day to transplant. A rainy day is ideal 


BY FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


for transplanting and for setting shrubs, peren- 
A sunny day is the 
Run over with 


nials, or border plants. 
finest kind of weather to weed. 


the spade, hoe, or iron rake, a place where 
weeds have gotten a bit ahead of you, and then 
turn your attention to something else for 





SUCH A GARDEN AS THIS, WHICH IS LUXURIANT AND FRIENDLY 
RATHER 


THAN OVER-TRIM AND SOPHISTICATED, IS 
ACHIEVED ON A TWO-HOUR-DAY SCHEDULE 


awhile. The sun does immediate execution, 
and you can rake up your withered victims 
without a chance of leaving even one to cheat 
you by rooting again; whereas, if it were a 
rainy or cloudy day, half the tiny things would 
receive only a temporary set-back and would 
start growing as briskly as ever in two or three 
days’ time. Each of the above varieties of 
garden work, shifted to the wrong day as to 
weather conditions, would prove a_ sheer 
waste of time. Therefore, first: work your two 
hours in any average weather, adapting the 
job to the weather. 

Second: Don’t wait for a good stretch of 
clear time. The chances are that it won’t 
come; or if it does, you will have wasted time 
in waiting for it. Take the spare fifteen minutes 
before breakfast, if you like early work, — 
some do and some don’t! — or after supper, 
when walking through the garden you find 
yourself tempted by some crying need and a 
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handy tool. Take five minutes when picking 
the poppies, and pull out the weeds in the row 
as you pick; or when you walk down to see if 
the last planting of corn has come up, take 
ten minutes to run over the space between the 
other plantings with the iron rake, and to thin 
and hill the earliest; take a few 
minutes as vou pick the straw- 
berries, to pull out some of that 
eternal and insinuating chick- 
weed, accursed of all garden 
pests; or perhaps you can find 
time to stake a few perennials 
while vou are simply enjoying a 
stroll. By the way, always keep 
a twist of raffia in your garden 
basket as well as in your pocket 
and a few stakes inconspicuousl\ 
handy, until everything is 
staked; staking ahead of time 
will make a great difference in the 
wellbeing and appearance of 
perennials. Much more than 
fifteen minutes’ work can be ac- 
complished in fifteen minutes of 
odd time! Therefore my second 
suggestion would be, utilize these 
spare minutes and your two 
hours’ work will often be accom- 
plished without the subtraction 
of twoclear hours from a morning 
or an afternoon. Naturally, this 
does n’t mean that all your gar- 
dening can be satisfactorily ac- 
complished in this way. In 
planting-time, for instance, we 
must spend more than our aver- 
age daily allowance of time — 
and it must be good consecutive 
time, too; otherwise we can't 
work to advantage, and time 
will be lost. 

Another suggestion for effi- 
cient gardening: keep well ahead 
of the game. It’s worth everything to any 
gardener — man or woman — to feel that he 
is pushing the cart instead of dragging it. 
How depressing is the feeling of duties undone, 
and how inspiring to work ahead of time! 

To come to particulars as to garden work — 
we like very much to stray out immediately 
after breakfast and to put in half an hour or so 
(usually ‘or so’) in the cool of the day. True, 
there are the unmade beds upstairs and the 
ungathered dust in the living-room; but they 
can wait —the latter, | regret to say, often 
waits rather indefinitely, particularly in sum- 
mer; but what matter? At this time we — ‘we’ 
are two — take out our flower scissors, if it 1s 


EASILY 


blossoming-season, and as rapidly as possible 
go over our floral domain, clipping off faded 
blooms. This is one of the most worth-while 
duties in the garden. If done every day it will 
not prove too much work in a smallish garden 
and will indefinitely (Continued on page 220) 
























IME was when people put up fences 
mainly to prevent trespassing. But 
heavy traffic on all roads has made things 


different. 


Today, the need is for privacy -for pro- 
tection from the eves of passers-by — and 


for more distinctive and artistic fencing. 


That is why hundred of home-owners 
today are turning to Dubois Woven Wood 
Fence. They find it meets their needs as 


no other fencing can. 
5 Reasons for Choosing Dubois 


1. Dubots insures privacy. Made in 
France of straight, live young Chestnut sap- 
lings, woven together with w ire, it affords 
a delightful sense of seclusion. Outsiders 


cannot see through it. 


2. Dubois adds unique beauty. The sap- 
lings are of a gray-brown, neutral tone that 
blends with any type of architecture. 
Dubois lends a rustic charm to every set- 


ting. Vines cling to it easily. 


5. Dubots is easily erected. Ut comes in 





Robert C. Reeves Co., :8-Water St., N.Y. 22 

Please send, without obligation, your new portfolio 

illustrating the many interesting ways Dubois is being 

used, . 

Iam also interested in fenc ing for oN an 
(mention any special ne eds) 


Name " 


Address _ 


City — _ State 











Before you buy a fence, see th 


5 things about Dubois Woven Wood fence that 
make it the choice of hundreds of home owners today 
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5 foot sections, in two heights, 4 ft. 11 in. 
and 6 ft. 6in., ready toerect. No skilled 
labor is required. 

4. Dubots iv exceedingly durable. Once 
erected, it willlasta life-time, and requires 


no painting or expense for maintenanc e. 


5. Dubois ts moderate in cost. tis by 
far the least expensive means of screening 


an estate or garden from the outside world. 


For Country, Suburb, or City 


Originally used on large estates, Dubois 
Woven Wood Fence is now found in many 
suburban communities where its talent for 
screening service yards or unsightly vistas 
is especially appropriate. It is also being 
used by many city residents who recognize 
its possibilities for transforming negles ted 


backwards into attractive gardens. 


1s One 
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« , OR screening privale grou ws 


bordering a public highway, Dubois 
ts ideally suited. Its ruste ap- 
pearance bas greatly enhanced the 
natural beauty of this Long Leland 


eflale. 
A fe 


Ix a bungalow colony, Dubois 
qwes pracy without a wense of 
unfriendly seclusion. It «sv alse 
excellent for Screening Senice OF 


laundry yards. 
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Each sapling is 
bound with wire to 








the bracing. 


Send for Interesting Portfolio 


The varied uses and charming 
effects of Dubois Woven Wood 
Fence are illustrated in a new port- 
folio whieh will be gladlv sent you 
free on request. Simply mail the 
coupon below. Robert C. Reeves 


Co, :8- Water Street, New York. 


UBOIS 
Woven Wood Fence 


Made in France 


gladly sent on request. 


Robert C. Reeves Company, the largest Wooden Fence dis- 
tributors in the United States, are headquarters for all types 
of domestic and imported wooden fencing; from quaint, rustic 
designs of decorative character to the very heavy hurdle 
fences for farm use. (Deweriptive literature and prices of each, 
Use the coupon.) 
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A Peasant Cabinet — Our ‘Two-in-One’ — ‘Blue Cupboards — A Versatile Window Seat 


four chairs had been com- 
pletely transformed by a dis- 
criminating use of paint, but our 
breakfast-room still lacked a 
cabinet — a necessary adjunct if the room was 
to be as convenient as | visioned it. I was in 
favor of a peasant cupboard, which would give 
the air of informality that I desired to maintain 
in the furnishings, as well as serve as a recep- 
tacle for the dishes; but the prices of these in 
the shops were prohibitive. This proved to be 
the proverbial blessing in disguise, for, with no 
expenditure except a small amount for paint 
and a little time, | now have a beautiful cabinet 
for my dishes and I have also the joy of having 
made — or at least ‘made over’ — something 
instead of prosaically buying it. 

I had an old-fashioned kitchen cupboard, 
varnished a deadly brown, it is true, but not 
too large and cumbersome and with lines that 
were intrinsically good. You know the type — 
shelves for dishes above, shelves for pots below, 
the two halves separated by a table. First | 
removed the front, sides, and back from the 
lower cabinet, leaving only the legs. The 
baseboard, which was of good design, I lifted 
up, placing it directly under the table, where it 
gives the piece a finished look. | next removed 
the glass doors from the upper cabinet, though 
you need not do this, of course, if you prefer to 
have your dishes enclosed. | used carpenters’ 
glue to hold the baseboard in place, reinforcing 
it with nails on either side where they would 
not show. I next filled in all marred spots, and 
places where I had used nails, with wood filler, 
sanded the whole surface thoroughly, and 
enameled the cabinet to match the breakfast- 
set in empire blue with trim of orange and 
black. Behold, I havea peasant cabinet. A set 
of inexpensive china, in cream with decorations 
of the same colors, accented with a touch of dull 
red, adorns the cabinet, and our breakfast-room 
is complete and convenient. 

— Epitn M. HERMAN 
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= OR those who are going to 
a. F build a radio and already 
have a cabinet phonograph here 
is a way to have ‘two in one.’ 
We had a cabinet Victrola 
and it was in this that we built our 
radio. My husband removed the three top 
shelves in the part used for records, bought 
the bakelite panel to fit that opening, sawed 
a board to fit the fourth shelf, used two shelf- 
brackets to fasten the panel to the board. 
He then mounted the condenser and coupler 
on the panel, mounting the three sockets for 
the tubes on a raised platform built over the 
transformers. That left room in the back 
for the two 22v B batteries. This whole unit 
slides in and out of the victrola. The wires are 
connected and put through three holes bored 
in the back, and a Baldwin, Type C, phone is 





connected to the tone arm with a device bought 
at the ten-cent store. The music is amplified 
by coming through the sound chamber in 
the same way as does the music from a 
record. 

The aerial is in the attic, and the storage 
battery in the basement. In the wall behind 
the Victrola we have two single electric sockets, 
the kind that are pushed in, not screwed. 
One socket is connected with the battery, 
the wire coming up in the wall from the base- 
ment. The top half of the other socket is 
connected with the aerial wire brought down 
in the wall from the attic. The lower half of 
that same socket is connected to the ground 
wire, which is fastened to a water pipe in the 
basement. Then the wire from the set that 
is to be connected to the aerial is fastened to 
one side of an electric plug, and the wire for 
connection to the ground is fastened to the 
other side of the same plug. The wire from the 
set for connection to the battery is put on an- 
other plug; then they are inserted in the wall 
sockets. 

We can entertain our company with radio 
music from all of the best stations in the 
United States, or we can remove the Baldwin 
phone and replace the sound-box and play 
the records. There are three shelves left on 
which to keep the records. This makes a very 
neat, compact outfit, and when the Victrola 
doors are closed nothing pertaining to a radio 
is visible. 

— Mrs. R. V. Coiiins 


MARVEL at the temerity of 
I one who would attempt to 
build a house without studying 
closely every issue of House 
Beautiful. 1 watched for its ap- 
pearance each month with all the eagerness 
and enthusiasm of your true fan; and because 
| gathered so many helpful suggestions there- 
from, | am now glad to reciprocate and tell 
your readers about my blue cupboards — an 
idea that is, as far as | know, entirely original. 
They are certainly things of beauty, and I trust 
will continue joys forever. 

My kitchen contains many built-in cup- 
boards, for it is the modern idea that all cook- 
ing-utensils be kept out of sight, is it not? The 
woodwork is painted a light putty-color, in 
preference to the hard glaring white which 
seems so popular; and the interior of all the dish 
cupboards is painted a bright medium blue, 
which gives a pleasing contrast and is a delight 
to the eye every time a door is opened. With 











On this page each month we shall print short 
articles contributed by our readers, in whic 
they recount, out of their experiences, ways and 
means they have adopted to make their houses 
more attractive or convenient, and their gar- 
dens more beautiful or more prolific. We will 
pay $5.00 for articles of 300 to 450 words, which 
must be typewritten, double-spaced. 
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a little care in the selection and arrangement of 
the dishes on the shelves, the tout ensemble will 
be so attractive that you will wonder no one 
thought of it before; and your friends who are 
privileged to behold will exclaim rapturously, 
I promise you. Furthermore, it seems to make 
a great hit with the husbands of said friends — 
it being the male instinct to love color. This 
same shade of blue I matched in the figured 
linoleum, the enameled table and chair, and 
the gingham tie-backs for the dotted Swiss 
curtains. 

Throughout the house, which is of the 
Dutch Colonial type of cottage, we have used 
dull-finished black hardware and_ lighting 
fixtures, and wherever we could we introduced 
that note with good effect. In my breakfast- 
room, for instance, the corner cupboard has 
two glass doors of small panes, and the interior 
is painted a solid dull black, eggshell finish, 
which makes a most effective background for 
the best china and glass. When, or if, you try 
this, you will discover just why the jewelers 
have always used black velvet for displaying 
their precious wares. 

— ANNE A. BAILEY 


N front of one of our library 
I windows, facing the garden, 
we had the carpenter build a 
long window-seat, of beautiful 
and substantial proportions, and 
with a very attractive and unique feature 
which has made it a rather versatile piece of 
furniture. 

We needed storage space for magazine 
files, which we did not wish to keep on the 
shelves, and for pamphlets, catalogues, house- 
hold data, and the myriad things of that kind 
for which one seldom seems to have a place. 
The window-seat offered a very large capacity 
entirely suitable for our requirements, but the 
thought of gaining access. by lifting the heavy 
top did not appeal to us at all. I set about to 
find a way which would be more practicable, 
and finally decided to have the two long 
horizontal panels in the front serve the double 
purpose of beauty and utility. They were 
therefore converted into doors, hinged at the 
bottom with butterfly hinges, and held in 
position with a thumb-turn spring latch at 
the top of the panels. The woodwork, of course, 
was finished in antique, dark-brown mahogany 
to match the furniture and bookcases in the 
room. We discovered that by brushing over 
the hinges and latches with dark-brown ma- 
hogany varnish, dulled by rubbing gently with 
pumice and oil, they became quite incon- 
spicuous because of the perfect blending 
of tone. Treated as a davenport, with ap- 
propriate cushions at either end and a long 
cylindrical, tasseled one set at an angle in 
the centre, it is a handsome piece of furni- 
ture. 

— Jeanette J. Rees 
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WE discourage cleaning 
Indiana Limestone build- 
ings, since the venerable 
antique effect produced by 
weathering is conceded to 
be one of the great charms 
of natural stone. However, 
anyone determined toclean 
a stone building may ob- 
tain complete information 
on methods that will not 
destroy the surface of the 
stone, by writing to the 
Indiana Limestone Quar- 


. rymen’s Association, Serv- 


ice Bureau, Bedford, 
Indiana, 
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LO IMITED means need not prevent you from building your new home of Indiana Limestone. 
This beautiful natural stone laid up as a veneer of about 4 inches in thickness over walls of stud 
frame construction may be used with the utmost economy and satisfaction; it will cost but little 
more than a facing of brick. It is a form of stone construction that is thoroughly practical and 
produces walls having the same appearance of those whose entire thickness is of stone. 


In the house illustrated below, a mixture of sawed-faced, smooth, and rock-faced Indiana 
Limestone of the Ol) Gathir variety was used, the joints being accented by dark mortar. The 
walls are of stud frame construction, the Indiana Limestone being used simply as a veneer 
secured to the frame with galvanized metal ties. 


Cut stone contractors throughout this country and Canada carry large quantities of Old 
Gothic Indiana Limestone furnished by the Indiana Limestone producers for special use in small 
house construction. 


Our Portfolio of House Designs, which is conceded to 
be the finest of its kind issued by any building mate- 
rial producer, will be sent upon receipt of 50 cents 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Box 777, Bedford, Indiana 
Service Bureaus in New York and Chicago 








Martin Benson Residence 
Bedford, Indiana 


Folder showing floor plans will be 


sent free upon request 
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QUARANTINE 37 





A Report on the Recent Conference Held at Washington 


NE of the best-loved flower-families in 
American gardens is on trial. For two 
days, November 16th and 17th, the attackers 
and defenders of the Narcissus tribe figura- 
tively locked horns in a public conference in 
Washington called by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to investigate the question of whether 
or not imported bulbs of this class are bringing 
in insect pests in such quantities as to consti- 
tute a menace to our national horticultural 
interests. It was a spirited meeting of deter- 
mined men and women, and whether or not 
this provision of the much discussed Quaran- 
tine 37, providing for the exclusion of foreign- 
grown narcissus bulbs after January 1st, 1926, 
becomes a fact, it is safe to express the opinion 
that the fight will continue. The interests 
represented are of such character and im- 
portance that, whatever the official decision, 
keen opposition to it may be expected. 
To appreciate fully what happened at the 
Conference it is necessary to go back a little. 


‘eh August 20, 1912, there was approved 
by the Federal Government a measure 
entitled ‘An Act to regulate the importation 
of nursery stock and other piants and plant 
products; to enable the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to establish and maintain quarantine 
districts for plant diseases and insect pests.’ 
In Section 7 the Act states: ‘Whenever in 
order to prevent the introduction into the 
United States of any tree, plant, or fruit dis- 
ease, or of any injurious insect new to or not 
theretofore widely prevalent or distributed 
within or throughout the United States,’ the 
Secretary may take certain measures for 
adequate protection. This phrase is one of the 
most important in the entire Act and has 
caused much of the discussion in the present 
controversy. 

To carry out the provisions of this Quaran- 
tine 37 five members were to be appointed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture from existing 
bureaus of the Department including the 
Bureaus of Entomology, of Plant Industry, and 
of Forest Service. This board was called the 
Federal Horticultural Board. 

Quarantine 37, which was formulated under 
this Act, became effective June Ist, 1919. 
Since that time the quarantine has been 
revised and extended. In 1922 an embargo 
was placed on the entry of the following bulbs, 
to take place on January Ist, 1926: Narcissus, 
Chionodoxa, Galanthus, Scilla, Fritillaria 
imperialis, Fritillaria meleagris, Muscari, Ixia, 
and Eranthis. 

The proposed ex- 
clusion of these bulbs 
was the cause of the 
calling of this recent 
conference, which 
was presided over by 
Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture R. W. 





BY FLORENCE E. LEMMON 


Dunlop in the absence of Secretary Jardine. 


EFORE going into the arguments pre- 

sented at the Conference a few words 
must be said about the insect pests that attack 
bulbs. Essentially they are three: the larger 
narcissus or daffodil fly, the lesser bulb-fly, 
and the eelworm. These are said to attack not 
only the bulbs in question, but also some agri- 
cultural crops. The eelworm found in Kansas 
in 1907 is said by the Department of Agri- 
culture to attack wheat, barley, clover, pota- 
toes, alfalfa, and so forth, while the lesser bulb- 
fly is said to attack onions. These insects, 
representatives of the Department testified, 
have been in the United States many years 
and are fairly well established in some of the 
western coast States, notably California, Ore- 
gon and Washington. 

The opposition to the embargo on the nar- 
cissus bulbs was actively represented by mem- 
bers of the Garden Club of America, Federated 
Garden Clubs of New York State, Women’s 
National Farm and Garden Association, 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Ameri- 
can Dealers Association of New York, New 
York State Florists Society, amateur and pro- 
fessional gardeners, as well as superintendents 
of various large private estates. Their protest 
was vigorous and determined and was based 
on the following points: — 

1. If the continued importation of the bulbs 
of the narcissus family really constituted a 
menace to horticulture and agriculture in the 
United States, they would agree that such 
bulbs should be excluded; but they were not 
convinced that such bulbs were a menace. 
They maintained that the burden of proof 
was on the Federal Horticultural Board, and 
that this body had not yet proved its point. 
The opponents admitted that infestations 
from the bulb-flies and the eelworm existed, 
but contended that these pests were not new 
to this country, but had been here for years. 
They called attention to the fact that the Act 
of August 20, 1912, specifically stated ‘any 
injurious insect new to or not theretofore 
widely prevalent or distributed within and 
throughout the United States,’ whereas the 
insects under discussion were admittedly not 
new and were found fairly well distributed in 
various parts of the country. 

2. If the infestations of these bulbs were the 
serious menace they were claimed to be by the 
Federal Horticultural Board, why had the 
Board allowed them to come in during the past 
three years? If the importation of these bulbs 
were so dangerous to the welfare of horticul- 
ture and agriculture, they should have been 
excluded in December 1922. 

3. Bulbs coming in from Holland and 
France were carefully inspected abroad. 
Infested bulbs meant to the foreign growers 
loss of plants, money, and customers, and 
therefore it was to their interest to keep in- 
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festation out. Their centuries of experience 
in culture and sanitation of bulbs made them 
greater experts than American growers, for 
the industry here was still in its infancy. Why 
would not American bulbs grown in an in- 
fested region here prove just as much a menace 
as bulbs grown abroad? 

4. Eighty per cent of the narcissus bulbs 
that are imported into this country are used 
in greenhouses for forcing, are not planted in 
outside soil, are destroyed when they have 
been used, and therefore do not spread in- 
festation. 

5. The Federal Horticultural Board is 
acting without authority conveyed by the 
Act of August 20, 1912, when its Chairman 
in a letter dated December 24th, 1921, ad- 
dressed to the Chairman of the Committee 
on Horticultural Quarantine, J. Horace Mc- 
Farland, said: ‘The whole spirit of Quaran- 
tine 37 is as rapidly as possible to make this 
country independent of foreign supplies in 
the hope that some day we will reach a condi- 
tion where no entry of foreign plants will be 
necessary, other than to make adequate intro- 
ductions of new plants, and perhaps, occa- 
sionally, old plants which’ are needed for the 
establishment of new propagation enterprises 
and which are not commercially available 
here.’ The purpose of Quarantine 37 was to 
‘prevent the introduction into the United 
States of any trees, plant or fruit disease, or 
of any injurious insect new to or not thereto- 
fore widely prevalent or distributed within 
and throughout the United States,’ and was 
not to take action in an economic question 
that properly lies within the duties of Congress 
when it establishes protective tariffs for Ameri- 
can industry. 

6. The issuance of special permits to special 
individuals to import bulbs, a policy previous- 
ly announced by the Federal Horticultural 
Board, is discriminatory, unfair, and un- 
American. If bulbs are to be kept out, they 
should be totally kept out, and no favored 
person or firm'should be granted a permit to 
bring them in. 

Those favoring the embargo, besides the 
Federal Horticultural Board, were represented 
by the American Bulb Growers Association, 
by various County Farm Bureaus and Grange 
organizations, the California Fruit Growers 
Association, and State Boards of Agriculture. 
There were two lines of defense: the first 
dealing with the infestation and the second 
with the present status of the American 
industry. 

Dr. Marlatt, Chair- 
man of the Federal 
Horticultural Board, 
stated: ‘It is evident 
from the inspections 
made at port of 
entry of (Con- 
tinued on page 222) 
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Personnel of the JURY: 
The Architect, The Builder, The Carpen- 
ter, The Lumber Dealer, The Sash and 
Door Mfgr., The Pattern Maker, The 
Frame Mfgr., The Shipper, The Cabinet 
Maker, The Wood Technologist, The 
Painter, The Manual Training Instructor. 


America’s great wood jury recognizes the superiority 
of cabinets and built-in conveniences made from California Pine 


THE Cabinet maker and the painter, par- 
ticularly, recommend California Pine for 
built-in book cases, china closets, buffets, 
desks, dish cupboards, kitchen shelves and all 
sorts of interior cabinet work. 

These men have experimented with many kinds of 
woods. They have watched and tested the service 
results in hundreds of homes, of cabinets and closets 
made from every available kind of lumber. And they 
prefer California Pine. 

The cabinet maker says:—‘‘The soft texture and 
even grain of California Pine make cutting and fitting 
easy. I can saw, plane and chisel with or across the 
grain without any splitting or splintering, even right 
down to the finest kind of work. I can drive nails 


the most accurate kind of joinery and hardly any 
spoiled material. Yes, to be sure, I can go faster with 
California Pine. And the part that interests the home- 
owner most, is the remarkable freedom from shrink- 
ing and warping of California Pine. When Califor- 
nia Pine is the woodused I can confidently assure the 
owner that my work will ‘stay put.’” 

Let the painter tell his experiences—“Well, first 
of all, California Pine has a smooth, satiny surface 
that takes a lot of the hard work away from painting. 

“Then the light color is so easy to ‘hide’, and the 
paint holds like a vise. That means fewer coats to get 
a fine, high grade job of paint or enamel. And, you 
know, California Pine has so little pitch and is so free 
from grain-raising tendencies that my work holds 
its original beauty and smoothness for years. That is 
something for the home build- 





right up to the edge and the 
end without danger of split- 
ting. When fitting hinges and 
other hardware, the screws easi- 
ly enter the wood and I have 
no fear of splitting, no matter 
where the screws are placed. 
This saves my time and pre- 
vents any waste of material. And 
as for taking glue,I haven’tfound 
any wood that can equal Cali- 
fornia Pine for the way it grips. 





“INTERIOR USE” qualities,and others 
of like value, make California Pine 
the favored wood for practically 
every homebuilding purpose,suchas: 
Exterior and interior doors; win- 
dow frames and sash, exterior 
siding and trim, porches, trellis, 
gateways, etc., structural framing, 
sheathing, sub-flooring, etc. 


er to consider. It certainly adds 
to his satisfaction.” 


It will pay you to look into 
the merits of California Pine for 
interior woodwork of all kinds. 
If youare thinking of building 
ask your architect and contrac- 
tor about California Pine. If 
you are planning to buyahouse, 
your investment will count for 
more if you select one finished 
with this fine building wood. 








“All this, of course, means 





California 
White Pine 


(trade name) 


california 
PINE 





California 
Sugar Pine 
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Don’t stand blindfolded 
when you build 


Everyone who builds a home 
should know the ABC's of build- 
ing. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book “Pine Homes” contains 
valuable home-building informa. 
tion set forth in simple, easily 
understood terms, with graphic 
illustrations of the various oper- 
ations incident to construction; 
also many reproductions of attrac- 
tive homes. An hour's time with 
this book takes the mystery out of 
building. Simply fill out the cou- 
pon and mail now. It’s FREE. 







This book will 
be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the 
coupon and mail 
now. 


California White and Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers Assn. 
650 Call Bldg.,San Francisco 

Please send your book 
“Pine Homes” 





CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION spree: 


925 Also producers of CALIFORNIA WHITE FIR 


* CALIFORNIA DOUGLAS FIR 


* CALIFORNIA INCENSE CEDAR City 


























































































































_ A modern rim-lock 
with true Colontal charm 


You’ve studied the sweep of your mahogany stair- 
rail and expressed approval of the quaint six- 
paneled doors. But do you realize that hardware 
—authentic hardware—plays a tremendous part in 
the interior that would catch the Colonial spirit? 
% ‘ ‘ 

Here is a Sargent fixture for the doors inside your 
Colonial home—a black, square rim-lock with a 
small brass knob. On the front of the door the 
quaint “tear drop” key-plate appears at the side of 
the knob instead of underneath it. This fixture 
gives evidence of Sargent style leadership and 
value in hardware for every door and window in 
the house. Select Sargent Hardware with your 
architect. Write for the Colonial Book today. 
Sargent & Company, Hardware Manufacturers, 
29 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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FuRNISHING THE SMALL HousE 
(Continued from page 135) 


any interior. Asa rule we prefer 
to have these fixtures electrified 
nowadays, but if we wish candle- 
light in certain places there are 
charming candlesticks and sconces 
which allow us to have it in 
attractive form. 

Small lamps may be _ repro- 
ductions in glass or in pewter of 
the old whale-oil lamps or the 
quaint bull’s-eye design, and can- 
dlesticks may be of heavy brass or 
pewter, with or without handles. 
For glass candlesticks one of the 
most popular forms is the ram- 
pant dolphin, a design which was 
supplied by the Sandwich Glass 
Factory to the sea-captains of 
Cape Cod. One of the illustra- 
tions shows a lantern suitable for 
porch or hall, a perfect copy of an 
ancient one, with a sturdy ring 
at the top, and finished in a bright 
nautical color between green and 
blue which suggests the seaport 
town where the original was 
found. 

In the field of china, glass, and 
pottery we have almost an em- 
barrassment of riches, there are so 
many and such perfect copies of 
all the best of the early work 
ready to go into our homes. For 
the china closet there are sets of 
china, either copies of old English 
patterns, or the fine Canton wares 
which come in open stock and 
may be added to, or replenished 
from time to time as the house- 





A FINE SECRETARY AND CHAIR 

OF MAHOGANY, A PEWTER 

ELECTRIC FIXTURE, AND A RE- 

PRODUCTION OF AN OLD SPAN- 
ISH MAP 


keeper requires. And in the more 
delicate wares, like Chelsea and 
luster, there are complete sets 
to be bought which can hardly be 
distinguished from the old ones, 
Sandwich glass is being copied, 
not only in lamps and candle- 
sticks, but in small dishes, salt- 
cellars, hollow turkeys for jam, 
and ‘hens on nests’ for eggs, as 
well as many odd bits. We often 
have to be cautious that we do 
not overdo a good thing by pay- 
ing ‘antique’ prices for reproduc- 





A WALLPAPER WHICH RE- 

PRODUCES AN OLD CHINTZ 

PATTERN IN MANY SHADES 
OF BLUE 


tion cup-plates, as it is very diffi- 
cult to tell one from the other. 

Brown jugs anc jars, green 
pitchers with sharp spouts like 
the ones from which our Grand- 
mothers served cider, tobys in 
natural colors, or in a brilliant 
blue-green glaze, cannot be told 
from old ones, and we delight in 
using this native ware on our 
tables, or as containers for the 
flowers, autumn berries, and all 
the plunder of the fields and gar- 
dens with which we decorate our 
simple homes. 

Handwoven rugs and spreads, 
designed to harmonize with any 
color scheme, are charming ac- 
companiments for this furniture, 
as they seem to fit particularly 
well into the type of room which 
has an atmosphere of quaintness, 
homeliness, and comfort. With 
old maple, coverlets in blue, rose, 
or brown are specially attractive, 
and the rug may match, as in the 
room shown. Gaily flowered hook- 
ed rugs, or sturdy braided rugs, 
add a homelike look to the rooms 
in which they are used, and are 
increasingly popular. 

Are we not fortunate to live in 
an age when so much beauty 
and charm may be acquired tor 
our homes, at prices well within 
the limits of a modest purse? 
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UICK dependability and low operating costs are 
mentioned with enthusiasm whenever motor cars 

are discussed. /here zs an inner circle of satisfaction 
among motor car owners and Buick owners belong to it. 
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lu E TROPICS 
are calling you-will you listen ? 





Tue cat of the only American tropics is sounding in every state and city. 


The daily news, the letters that go North, the experiences of home- 


builders and travelers—all carry the words that mean new opportunities 


for prosperity and happiness . 


THE opportunities offered by Coral Gables 
are astonishing in number and variety. The 
business man finds facts and figures that jus- 
tify a commercial investment. Professional 
men find new fields that exercise their abil- 
ities to the fullest extent. Bankers and capi- 
talists, trust and insurance companies are 
drawn by the amazing figures of the Miami 
bank clearings. Sportsmen are coming for 
golf, racing, swimming, tennis, polo. Edu- 
cators and writers are drawn by the new 
fifteen-million-dollar University of Miami, 
the Art Center and the new University 
High School. 


And Everywhere—Homes, Homes, 
Homes—€ach Steadily 
Rising in Value 
Coral Gables offers home-builders an ex- 
traordinary opportunity to build under a plan 
that governs every physical aspect of the 
city. Only the Spanish type of architecture, 
perfectly suited to the tropics, is permissible. 
Hotels, schools, business buildings, homes— 
all must harmonize in design and planting. 
There are no wooden buildings. Your prop- 
erty cannot decline in value because of un- 
suitable buildings on adjacent lots. The new 
Miami-Biltmore Hotel in Coral Gables bears 
a distinct resemblance to the smallest house 





CoraL GABLES CORPORATION 5 Aaltidesiotc aula Bldg. 
HBS 
on the miracle of Coral 


Coral Gables, Miaini, Florida 


Please send me Rex Beach’s 
Gables. 


(ce recat = eee ao 


Coral Gables .. 


in the city. The entire city of Coral Gables 
has been planned by well-known architects, 
not politicians. The magnificent avenues and 
plazas are designed to emphasize the spec- 
tacular beauty of sky and sea, of brilliant 
tropical shrubbery, of stately pines and dra- 
matic coconut palms. Under such a plan 
values increase, property advances, security 
attends every investment. 


The (Coupon Brings You Rex Beach's 
Dramatic Story—Free 


Rex Beacu has written a book about the 
miracle of Coral Gables. Send for it. Better 
still, come and see for yourself. Let us tell 
you about the special trains and steamships 
that we run at frequent intervals to Coral 
Gables. If you should take one of these trips, 
and should buy property at Coral Gables, the 
cost of your transportation will be refunded 
upon your return. Mail the coupon—now! 


Your Opportunity 


Coral Gables property has been steadily ris- 
ing in value. Some of it has shown a Io00 per 
cent increase every year. Every activity feels 
the stimulus of Miami’s tremendous growth, 
and especially is it manifested by the increas- 
ing property values in the city and suburbs. 
Yet building plots in Coral Gables may now 
be secured by a moderate initial 
payment. These plots, for homes 
or businesses, are offered in a 
wide range of prices, which in- 
clude all improvements such as 
streets, street lighting, electricity 





and water. Twenty-five per cent 





is required in cash, the balance 








will be distributed in payments 
over a period of three years. 


Miami... Florida. 


The Facts About (oral Gables 


Coral Gables is a city, adjoining the city of 
Miami itself. It is incorporated, with a com- 
mission form of government. It is highly 
restricted. It occupies about 10,000 acres of 
high, well-drained land. It is four years old. 
It has 100 miles of wide paved streets and 
boulevards. It has seven hotels completed 
or under construction. It has 45 miles of 
white-way lighting and 50 miles of intersec- 
tional street lighting. It has 614 miles of 
beach frontage. Two golf courses are now 
completed, two more are building. A thea- 
tre, two country clubs, a military academy, 
public schools and the College for Young 
Women of the Sisters of Saint Joseph are 
now in actual use. More than one thousand 
homes have already been erected, another 
thousand now under construction. Thirty 
million dollars have been expended in devel- 
opment work. Additional plans call for at 
least twice that amount. Seventy-five mil- 
lion dollars worth of property has already 
been bought in Coral Gables. 

Mr. John McEntee Bowman is now build- 
ing the ten-million-dollar hotel, country club 
and bathing casino in Coral Gables to be 
known as the Miami-Biltmore Group. The 
Miami-Biltmore Hotel was opened in Jan- 
uary, 1926. Coral Gables will also contain 
these buildings and improvements, all of 
which will be completed within a few years: 

The $15,000,000 University of Miami, the 
$500,000 Mahi Temple of the Mystic Shrine, 
a $1,000,000 University High School, a 
$150,000 Railway Station, a Stadium, a 
Conservatory of Music, magnificent new 
entrances and plazas, and other remarkable 
projects. 
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‘Roofs in perfect 


color harmow 


© 1926, The Richardson Co. 


OLOR, of course— 
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but WHAT color for your roof ? 


Do not guess — use this guide 
to find the perfect color combination of roof, walls and trim for Your home 


M” E and more today you see beautiful 
roofs—roofs whose colors are in 
charming harmony with walls and trim. 


You, of course, want such aroof. Richard- 
son has made it possible for you to have it 
at moderate cost. 

You have a range of rich colors to 
choose from—Weathered Brown, Onyx, 
Bronze Mosaic, Opal, Tapestry Tan, and 
other distinctive Multicrome effects. 

And now a way is offered you to select 
exactly the color that will look best on your 
particular home—the color that will fit 
into a perfect color scheme. 


How thousands are choosing 


Send for the new booklet, What Color for 
the Roof? In it you will find page after 
page of interesting homes, showing you 
pleasing color combinations of body, trim, 
and roof. 

With the booklet you will receive the 
patented Richardson Harmonizer. This 
fascinating device will enable you to see the 
effect of 108 different roof-and-house color 
combinations. It will show you én advance 
exactly how any Multicrome roof will look 


upon your house. Together, the booklet 
and Harmonizer will guide you unhesitat- 
ingly to the correct choice of color for your 
roof—color that will bring out all the beau- 
ty of your home. Before you build or re- 
roof be sure to send for them. They are 
offered to you at less than cost—25 cents 
for both. Please order by coupon below. 


Where to see the new colors 


Your nearest dealer in building materials 
can show you Richardson Multicrome 
Roofs in a range and beauty of color never 
before obtainable at moderate cost. 

He will show you, too, why the points 
mentioned in the panel at the right make 
the beauty of these roofs so lasting. Call 
upon him. 


Deaters: If you are interested in secur- 
ing the Richardson franchise for your 
territory, write us today. 


The RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 
250 W. 57th St., New York City * Chicago * Atlanta 
New Orleans * Dallas * 63 Albany St., Cambridge (Boston) 
Pacific Coast Distributor 


Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco 


RICHARDSON 
ROOFING 


A mellow combination of 
Weathered Brown and Antique 
Brown on a home adapted 
from the increasingly popular 
English farm house type 





50% THICKER THAN 
THE ORDINARY ROOF 


TheRichardson Multicrome roof 
is built of Super-Giant Shingles 
—extra large, extra heavy. Its 
50% greater thickness adds both 
beauty of texture and years of 
endurance. Its base is sturdy, 
long-fibre Richardson felt. 

Its water proofing is Viskalt— 
99.8% pure bitumen, especially 
vacuum-processed. Its surface is 
slate in close, overlapping flakes 
—further protection against 
weather and fire. 





This roof gives the maximum 
roof value at a moderate price. 
It is less expensive than slate, 
tile or asbestos and approxi- 
mates in price ordinary wood 
shingles. It iseconomical to lay 
and equally good for new or 
over-the-old-roof jobs. 























MAIL THIS COUPON 


The Richardson Company, 

Dept. 47-B, Lockland, Ohio 
Enclosed find 25c (stamps or wrapped coin) for your 
new booklet and Harmonizer 
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A BRASS SCONCE, A PEWTER DESK LIGHT COPIED FROM AN OLD 

BULL 'S-EYE MODEL, A PEWTER AND BRASS SCONCE, ELECTRIFIED, 

AND A FINE HANGING LANTERN WITH A HEAVY BRASS FRAME, 
ARE ALL APPROPRIATE FOR THE SIMPLE HOUSE 





Objects in this article are shown by 
courtesy of the following firms: 

Artcraft Furniture Company; Wil- 
liam Leavens & Company, Inc.; 
Arthur Todhunter; Jane White Lons- 
dale, Interior Decorator; Arden Stu- 





dios, Inc.; Society of Arts and Crafts; 
McKenney & Waterbury Company, 
Inc.; The Pewter Porringer; Bigelow 
Kennard & Company, Inc.; Mary 
Allen, Interior Decorator; Clinton J. 
Cheney, Cheney Chests. 


A PERFECT RE- 
PRODUCTION 
OF THE CON- 
NECTICUT “TU- 
LIP’ CHEST 


——210aD—__ 


Pers1AN MINIATURE PAINTING 


(Continued from page 137. 


comparison with their Eastern com- 
peers in respect of unerring draw- 
ing and the solution of technical 
difficulties? What a charm, what 
a decorative sense and character 
is expressed by Oriental landscape- 
drawing in comparison with the 
childish attempts of the Sienese 
school! How superior are the 
Orientals in regard to color!’ 

The illustration reproduced in 
Figure 2 is from the famous 
manuscript written by the great 
master of the early tenth century 
of Islam — Mir Ali el Hosseini — 
in beautiful Nastalik style. The 
text is the poem by the great 
mystic poet Jami of Persia, called 
‘The Alexandrian Book of Wis- 
dom.’ It is the Persian mystic’s 
conception of the life of Alexander 
the Great and the wisdom of the 
great Greek philosophers who 
were Alexander’s advisors. The 
writing needs no further praise 
than that appearing on the back 
of the last page, namely, ‘Let it be 
known that except the master Mir 
Ali— may God bless his soul — 
no one can write in this lovely 
style.” Each written page is sur- 


rounded by a colored border of 
floral design, and gold. 

The miniature painting by 
Behzad depicts the story of 
Joseph, who is being drawn by a 
caravan out of the well to which 
his faithless brethren had relegated 
him. He is shown in white, with 
his head encircled by an aureole of 
light which the Persian artist 
paints around the head of a 
prophetic or saintly personality, 
seated in the bucket let down by 
the caravan-men to draw water. 
Several men are shown looking on 
from beyond the crest of the hill, 
while two youths are depicted 
seated inside a tent, and painted 
in green and red. In the fore- 
ground are painted a white horse 
and a black mule, while above, 
against a background of golden 
sunshine interspersed by small 
floating clouds, are shown three 
wonderfully painted camels. This 
is one of the best examples of 
Behzad’s work of this period. 

In the great masterpieces of 
miniature painting of the re- 
nowned Timurid School that fol- 
lowed from the early fifteenth cen- 














““Get off that cold floor!”’ 

“Come out of that draught!” 
“Get away from that door!”’ 
“Don’t play at the bottom of 


those stairs!’’ 


Poor Jimmie wants to romp and play—but where? 


Mother knows the dangers that lurk in cold floors 
and draughty rooms, and she wants to protect Jimmie 
against those dangers. 


She knows that the cold air that leaks in around the 
windows and under the doors not only threatens 
Jimmie’s health, but also causes expensive fuel bills, 
soiled drapes, rugs and furniture. 


But Mother need not worry, nor need Jimmie quit 
playing on the floor—if Father will have all 
the windows and doors equipped with Monarch 
Interlocking Metal Weather Strips. 


They prevent dangerous draughts, keep out germ- 
laden air, and end hot pockets and cold pockets 
thruout the house. They assure uniform, healthful 
comfort at low cost. 


The Information Request will bring all the facts. 
Clip, fill in and mail it—Now! 


Monarch Metal Products Co. 
4910 Penrose Street St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of Monarch Metal Weather Strips for 
Wood Windows, Doors and Pivoted Steel Factory Sash 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 


MONARCH 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


Information Request 
Monarch Metal Products Co., 4910 Penrose St., St. Louis, Mo. 
I want to know how Monarch Strips will help me to banish cold 
floors from my home. Please send me the facts. 
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Residence of C. EMLEN URBAN, Lancaster, Pa., Architect and Owner 


PERFECT HEATING 
and ‘NO Radzators. 


wants radiators. They are just a necessary 
evil of steam and hot water heating 
systems. Unfortunately they are always 
located just where you would like to put 
a chair or couch, or some other useful 
piece of furniture. 





Nobody 


With Kelsey Health Heat there are no 
radiators; simply an unobtrusive register 
here and there, 1n the floor or wall. 


But the vital point about Kelsey Health 
Heat is that it fills your rooms with an 
abundance of fresh, warm humidified air, 
kept in constant circulation, improving 
the health and adding to the comfort of 
every member of the family. 


And it does all of this with the utmost 
economy of fuel. 


‘Kelsey Achievements’’ will tell you many inter- 
esting facts about heating and explain the con- 
struction and operation of the Kelsey Warm Air 
Generator. We shall be glad to send it to you. 
Read it over carefully before deciding on your new 
heating plant. 





HE Kevse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
306 JAMES STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Dealers: 
Principal Cities 








| 
| 
HI Sales Offices: 
Boston and New York 
Brockville, Canada 
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Pers1AN MINIATURE PaINTING 
(Continued from page 189) 


tury the coloring is vigorous and, 
in spite of its great profuseness, 
harmonious. These miniatures ex- 
press much that is naive, a little 
that is barbarous, but much of 
extreme refinement. They possess 
the same charm as the early 
Gothic tapestries and frescoes, and 
express the tradition of the time 
of Timur, one of the most extra- 
ordinary epochs in the history 
of the world. The Timurids were 
the most artistic princes that ever 
reigned in Persia. It was during 
their reign that the finest carpets 
were produced, the best examples 
of arms, and armor, and ivory- 
work of great delicacy — every- 
thing expressing the most refined 
taste and workmanship. 

Behzad, ‘the most eminent of 
all painters,’ known as_ the 
Raphael of the East, was born 
about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and during his long life, 
which some believe to be a cen- 
tury, he was court painter to 
three successive kings. In_ his 
exquisite portrayal of Persian 
life, Behzad succeeds in conveying 
the spirit of the absolute tran- 
quillity of the East — the inde- 
scribable peace of the mountains 
of Iran. He loved the calm and 
peaceful contemplation of life and 
must have been a_ kind-hearted 
man, for he always allows his 
schoolboys to play or otherwise 
amuse themselves. His landscapes 
are most often of the spring or 
summer and are painted in light, 
sunny tones. But it was as a 
portrait-painter that Behzad 
achieved the heights of a great 
master equal to Memling and 
Holbein. What astonishing cer- 
tainty in drawing is shown in 
these portraits! And so completely 
does each hold together that it ap- 
pears to have been done at one sit- 
ting. Always they areenriched with 
detail of a highly, decorative char- 
acter. The pen-and-ink drawings 
of Behzad are most rare, and con- 
sidered by the leading authorities 
on Persian art of the greatest 
importance. Behzad was the 
creator of the true Persian School 
of miniature painting, since he 
freed it from the bonds of Chinese 
art of which his contemporary, 
Mirak, the charming colorist, was 
the great representative. 

After the great master Behzad, 
Mirak, the Carpaccio of the East 
and reorganizer of the Timurid 


School of miniature painting, 
ranks highest among Persian 
painters. 


Figure 4, ‘The Prince Hunting,’ 
is one of the five miniatures by 
Mirak from an ancient manuscript 
done in beautiful Nastalik style 


of the tenth century of the Hegira, 
On a slope of rose, interspersed 
with small flowering bushes and 
white blossoms, the Prince, dressed 
in green, is shown galloping on a 
beautiful bay charger, practising 
with a bow and arrow, shooting 
backwards towards a courtier 
in blue mantle and white turban, 
on the point of pulling a bow. At 
the extreme left of the top of the 
page stands a young courtier 
surveying the scene. The ease 
of action, the symmetrical group- 
ing, the harmony of the various 
tones of color, and the beauty of 
the horse and rider characterize 
this miniature as one of the finest 
examples of the work of Mirak, 
the pupil and successor of Behzad. 

Many notable artists contrib- 
uted rare works of art in the 
following century. Conspicuous 
among them are Reza Abbassi, 
Mahmood, Ali Guli, Behram, and 
other artists of the Shah Abbas 
Court, who represent the last of 
the best masters cf Persian min- 
lature painting. 

Figure 5 shows an example of 
the painting of Ali Kuli Abbasi, 
painter to the court of Shah 
Abbas about three hundred and 
twenty years ago. It is a court 
scene depicting the historic meet- 
ing of the Roman Emperor and 
Khusru- Parviz, the Sassanian 
King of Persia, who lived about 
the middle of the fourteenth 
century. The artist has signed the 
names in gold above the beautiful 
dome of the throne on which they 
are seated. The Kings are holding 
cups of wine in their hands. On 
both sides stand courtiers, while 
ministers and other important 
officials, seated before the throne, 
are taking part in the festival. 
In the centre, attendants are 
spreading the feast in golden 
plates on a table of mosaic. In 
the foreground on one side are 
painted the musicians and min- 
strels, and on the other, attend- 
ants, including the master of the 
hunting-falcon carrying the bird 
on his wrist, while the typical 
water-carrier holds a skin filled 
with water. The banquet is held 
in the garden under a gorgeously 
colored raised pavilion, beyond 
which are cypresses and blossom- 
ing trees painted against a deli- 
cately tinted blue sky. The colors 
used are varied tones of green, 
rose, pink, blue, and _ yellow, 
heightened by touches of rich 
gold, 

‘How does the work of Behzad 
and Mirak stand in comparison 
with the great contemporary 
miniaturists in Europe? It is 
difficult to say who is greater, 
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Building regrets 
are too common! 


When little or no attention is paid to the selection 
of building materials, the inevitable must be ex- 
pected—a host of annoying and costly defects. 


There is a sure way to play safe. Select mate- 
rials with care. Insist upon products of known 
reputation. Avoid “buying in the dark.” Test 
and compare before you buy. 

Get samples of Beaver Products for walls, for 
roofs. Make your own tests—severe tests. Make 
comparisons. Prove positively that they build 
walls of permanent beauty and durability. See 
why they build roofs that stay sealed against the 
weather. Learn why experienced builders know 
the true economy of Beaver quality. 


For roofs, play safe by using 


Beaver Vulcanite Roofing 


The “6 Daring Tests” have made Vulcanite Roof- 
ingfamous. Get a sample. Twist it—bend it. Kick 
it—scuff it. Prove its toughness. Put it on ice— 
then pour boiling water on it. Note how it with- 
stands extreme changes. Put it ona hotradiator— 
prove that it will not “run” under a hot sun. Weigh 
it—then soak it in water. Itisnon-absorbent. Put 
hot coals on it—it is fire-safe. Send for sample 
and literature. Address Dept. 1302. 

THE BEAVER PRODUCTS, CO., INC. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Thorold, Ontario, Canada, London, England 

“Consult the BEAVER PRODUCTS DEALER in Your Town’’ 


SMOOTH, ROCK-LIKE WALLS ARE ASSURED WITH BEAVER BESTWALL 
THE SUPERIOR PLASTER WALL BOARO 
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BEAVER 
VULCANITE HEXAGON SLABS 
THE IDEAL 
RE- ROOFING SHINGLE 
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for WALLS 


BESTWALL 
PLASTER WALL BOARD 
BEAVER FIBRE WALL BOARD 
BEAVER AMERICAN PLASTER 
BEAVER GYPSUM LATH 
BEAVER GYPSUM BLOCK 


BEAVER 
VARNISHES and ENAMELS 


for ROOFS 


BEAVER VULCANITE 
HEXAGON SLAB SHINGLES 
BEAVER VULCANITE 
SELF-SPACING SHINGLES 
BEAVER VULCANITE 
SLATE AND SMOOTH SURFACED 
ROLL ROOFINGS 
BEAVER VULCANITE 
BUILT-TO-ORDER ROOFS 
BEAVER VULCANITE 
ROOF PAINTS ano CEMENTS 








BEAVER GYPSUM LATH IS THE MODERN FIREPROOF 
BACKING FOR PLASTER 
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Bigelow & Wadsworth 
Architects 


Residence 
Hopedale, Mass. 


NE feature of International Casement 

Windows that is highly appreciated 
by home owners is the ease with which 
they are opened and closed. Their metal 
to metal construction makes it impossible 
for them to stick, nor can they warp, sag 
or spring out of shape. 


Perfectly fitted, sash to frame International 
Casements never rattle, and are weather- 
proof even in the most exposed positions. 


We shall be pleased to send you upon re- 
quest a copy of our new illustrated booklet 
“The Window Artistic,’’ which gives many 
interesting suggestions regarding the in- 
terior and exterior treatment of windows. 





INTERNATIONAL 





CASEMENT Ce 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


IN CANADA: ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE 
AND IRON WORKS, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Pers1AN MINIATURE PAINTING 
(Continued from page 190) 


Behzad or Memling, Mirak or 
Jean Fouquet. They stand all on 
the same level — perfection. The 
Eastern artists are superior in the 
fineness of the lines, in the decora- 
tive sense, in richness of color. 
The Europeans have more feeling 
in the faces, more religious senti- 
ment, are more developed in their 
landscapes.’ 

A visit to the Persian Art Centre 
is like stepping into one of the 
royal Persian palaces —a_ real 
fairyland in our very own midst! 
The arched doorways, giving a 
note of the Orient, harmonize 
happily with the Persian brocades 
and tapestries hanging on the 
walls. This plan Dr. Khan 
adapted from a section of the 
Palace of the Imperial Museum of 
Teheran. The rooms are a treas- 
ure-house of interest and beauty 
for the artist, student, and con- 
noisseur; and even the casual 
observer will be inspired by the 





. 





mere joy of looking at these mar- 
vels of color and design, though 
he may know little or nothing 
about them, for they are a delight 
to beho!d. 

Though our subject is the 
Persian miniature and its place in 
the modern home we cannot 
conclude without mentioning the 
textiles, rugs, and carpets in 
relation to our consideration of 
the decorative value of Persian 
art, so adequately represented in 
Dr. Khan’s collection. Has it 
ever occurred to the reader that, 
although Oriental art is almost 
synonymous with rich vivid col- 
or, there is never a discordant 
note in the most brilliant minia- 
ture painting or fine old rug? 
What is the secret of this all- 
pervading harmony? Persian art, 
whether expressed in the rug into 
which have been woven varied 
symbols of exquisite patterns, or 
a rare bit of Rhages or Sultanabad 





FIGURE §. THE HISTORIC MEETING OF THE ROMAN EMPEROR AND 


A FOURTEENTH CENTURY KING OF PERSIA, PAINTED BY ALI KULI 
ABBASI ABOUT THREE HUNDRED AND TWENTY YEARS AGO IN 


VARIED TONES OF GREEN, 


ROSE, 


PINK, BLUE AND YELLOW, 


BRIGHTENED BY TOUCHES OF GOLD 


ill 
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McKinney Ilinges finished in Dull Brass, Light Statuary Bronze and Old Iron—Painted by T. W. Biconey 


Hinges are no longer “7ust hardware” 


Hinges made by McKinney are no longer “just hard- —_ Bright Bronze or Dull Brass. The opportunity to exer- 
ware.” They have earned their reputation as ornaments _ cise personal preference is almost without limit. 





pe SENET LN 


in metal, the jewelry of the home. The old way of buying hinges was to decide at the 
last moment upon size and let it go at that. Now there 
is pleasure to be found in an early trip to the Builder’s 
Hardware Merchant, where a display of these superbly 
finished McKinney Hinges is available. There your 
architect or builder will gladly join his practical 
knowledge to your own good taste, and help to make 
your final choice a happy one. 

The name McKinney is stamped on all butt-hinges 
made by McKinney.* 


New decorative possibilities, new adventures in the 
details of home planning are made possible by the 
forty-four fascinating finishes, the different metals 
and the varied types in which McKinney Hinges are 
fabricated. You may now select hinges to harmonize 
or blend with whatever type of wood trim is the 
dominating note in your scheme of decoration. 


For Oak, Maple or Chestnut, you may desire 
McKinney Hinges finished in the alluring tones of 


Antique Copper, Statuary Bronze or Oxidized and A Gift for Those About to Build 
Sanded Brass. If your woodwork is to be W hite Enamel, McKinney For rethought Plans consist of little cutouts of your 
consider especially Hinges of Dull Nickel, Polished furniture made in proportion to your plans. With them you can ar- 
oe at gp range and rearrange your furniture right on the blue prints, until you 
Brass or Satin Silver. If you have preferred Brown are certain the wall space, fixtures, doors and base plugs are 
Mahogany or Walnut trim, then decide ~ you want them. To aid you in your a ——s 
IcKinney will gladly send a set of these plans 


Just write. 


upon Verde Antique, Dull Rubbed Bronze, 






McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


*Tue Name McKinney hinges in public 
buildings, schools, ho olka l ies, and so 
on, is an indication of app ation of quality 

which augurs well for the construction of the 
build ling throughout. 
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BUBBLING with happiness at a task turned into fun! 
At the fascinating sight of dull floors instantly trans- 
formed to gleaming beauty! Home made brighter— 
work made lighter. That's exactly what a Johnson's 
Wax Electric Floor Polisher means. 

This Electric Floor Polisher actually runs itself— 
you just guide it. Simple! Light! Runs from any lamp 
socket. It polishes under davenports, buffets, beds, 
etc., without moving the furniture. 


Rent It for $2.00 a Day! 
At your neighborhood store you can rent a Johnson's 
Wax Flectric Floor Polisher and in just a short time 
beautify all your floors and linoleum. 


C. Jonnson & Son + + Racine, Wis. 
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~ WDeautiful 
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OR generations Wax has been the 

favorite finish for floors. The beautiful 
flooring in the famous castles of Europe 
has been waxed for centuries. Perfectly 
preserved, it mellows and glows with 
the years. 

Waxed floors are so rich looking—have 
such an artistic lustre—they are so easy 
to care for—and their upkeep costs less 
than with any other finish. Then waxed 
floors are convenient—your house isn’t 
upset for days. Because you don’t have 
to wait for Wax to dry—it hardens ready 
to polish in five minutes. 

Now you can have beautiful waxed 
floors in your home without the slightest 
effort—no stooping, kneeling or soiling of 
your hands. Just spread ona thin coat of 
Johnson’s Polishing Wax with a Lamb’s- 
wool Mop. This cleans the floor and 
deposits a protecting wax film which a 
few easy strokes of the Johnson Electric 
Polisher will instantly bring to a beauti- 
ful durable. polish. 

This Johnson Wax treatment takes 
only a few minutes—and afterwards your 
floors will require but little care and prac- 
tically no expense. 

The price of the Electric Polisher is only $42.50 
(in Canada $48.50). ). With each Polisher is given 
FREE a $1.50 Lamb’s-wool Mop and a pint of 


Johnson's Liquid Wax. Your dealer can supply 
you or we will send one express prepaid. 





JOHNSON'S LIQUID WAX 
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PerstaN MIniATURE PAINTING 
(Continued from page 192) 


pottery, a tapestry in w hich the 
symbolic imagery of the near 
East is gloriously patterned, or 
one of the inimitable miniatures, 
is always two-dimensional. The 
various patterns and symbols, 
intricate though they may be and 
rich in color, are conceived in one 
kev with never a hint of the third 
dimension. All is conceived in 
purely conventional shapes, lines, 
masses, and colors, which to the 
casual Western eye seem to be 
merely a pleasing maze of pattern 
with but little significance. In- 
deed, nothing can be more illu- 
minating than to study one of 
these beautiful miniatures care- 
fully. Here the interiors depicted 
are overwhelmingly rich in color 
— color displayed in the patterned 
rugs, in the decorated tiles so 
minutely drawn and sumptuously 
covering the walls, in richly em- 
broidered hangings; yet all creat- 
ing a perfect harmony. 

What varied color schemes for 
the modern home may be planned 
from a single little miniature! 
Rooms royal in the warmth and 
glow of color, yet restful and 
satisfactory. In keeping with the 
spirit of this new age in_ its 
demand for light and color, what 
can be more adequately and 
fittingly used as the focal centre 
or keynote of this color and 
decoration of a living-room than 
one or more of these exquisite 
miniature paintings? These may 
be used in one of the two leading 
ways of furnishing a room: the 
much used and oft abused ‘ period’ 
room, or the harmonious furnish- 
ing of a room from several periods 
—or, rather, by discarding al- 
together the idea of the period 
room. In this day of the modern 
city apartment and_ restricted 
space, One cannot hope to repro- 
duce the sumptuousness of a 
past period; better to aim to 
express a spirit and atmosphere. 
With the wide range from which 
to choose one may gather together 
Various notes rug 
from the East, an early French 
Gothic statuette, a well chosen bit 
of tapestry, and a colorful Persian 
miniature. I believe that a wrong 
conception exists that only certain 
Persian colors in fabrics, rugs, or 


choice 


ee 


tapestries can harmonize with 
the decorative scheme of the 
modern American room. But in 


the best European homes, Persian 
art objects are used in perfect 
harmony with the surroundings, 
Irrespective of period. Perhaps 
the secret of this harmony is found 
In the many influences that en- 
riched Persian art — in spite of its 


individuality, it is universal. 


In this connection one could 
hardly afford to omit a mention 


of the symbolism of Persian 
design and color. The blues, 


greens. yellows, and reds of the 
ancient Persian weavers, potters, 
and miniaturists are of a superb 
quality and richness, each color 
having its special significance. 
Everywhere yellow typifies the 
light of the sun—a symbol of 
divinity; red, the fire of divine 
love, is the symbol of royalty; 
green, nature in trees and plants 

-symbolizing, too, the spirit of 
resurrection; and blue, the infinite 
in sky and sea. Black was used 
very little by the Persians, espe- 
cially in fabrics, as it was con- 
sidered a symbol of evil, and when 
it was employed was found to be 
far less permanent than the colors 
that have for centuries retained 


their brilliance. Through the 
iconoclasm of Islam and the 


influence of the Sunnite priest- 
hood, the representation of the 
human and animal form was 
forbidden, but the independent 
spirit of the artist never adhered 
strictly to these laws. Though 
the wonderfully conceived geomet- 
rical designs were often used, with 
these were combined the most 
exquisite floral patterns and draw- 
ings of animals and birds. The 
familiar so-called ‘palm leaf’ is 
often used with the ‘tree of life’; 
the evergreen cedar tree repre- 
sents eternal life; the olive tree, 
containing the property of light, 
symbolizes the spiritual man; the 
circle means infinitude and the 
square represents finite life. All 
Persian art has a powerful appeal, 
because it is founded on a univer- 
sal conception of religion and 
humanity, expressed in the joyous 
love of color and beauty of form. 
In conclusion the words of Dr. 
Ali-Kuli Khan, in a lecture on 
Persian art, may be quoted. 
‘Persia is the fountainhead of all 
the ancient arts of the white races. 
In your museums you have 
splendid examples of the arts of 
eastern Asia and Europe. The 
time will come when all the art 
objects of my country will like- 
wise enjoy due consideration 
amongst you, for they have 
inspired and influenced the arts 
of all lands for successive periods. 
This ancient art of Persia lives 
to-day and serves as an inspiration 
to the modern world. It tells the 
story not of any people, but a 
story all Aryans have carried in 
their hearts since the beginning of 
time. It is an art founded on a 
universality. of religion and. ot 
spirituality. It is the universality 
of theme that has made it live.’ 
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Clarence Fowler, Landscape Architect 





The interesting texture and soft colorings with which 
our slate is endowed by nature make it unusually effec- 
tive for flagging garden walks and terraces. 





Our architects’ service department, under the personal 
supervision of Mr. Walter McQuade, a practicing 


architect, will gladly cooperate with you and your 















































architect tn planning slate floorings and SF. 
walks, or a Tudor Stone Roof. 
We shall be pleased to send you upon request 
a copy of our illustrated booklet, which fully 
describes Tudor Stone for Flagging and Roofs. HE 
iF 
Fsing-and Belson Slate @ompany 
5: 
NEW YORK Rcd 
Sales Office and Architects’ Service Department: 101 Park Ave. [FEE 
Quarries and Main Office: West Pawlet, Vermont im 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICACO #4 
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A Copper Screen Cloth 
That Will Not Stretch 


ANY persons still believe that pure copper wire 

makes “soft” screen cloth that will stretch and 

bulge. This is true of ordinary copper cloths but 
it 15 not true of Jersey. 





Only Jersey Copper Screen Cloth is made of Roe- 
bling wire. In stiffness and tensile strength it is 
comparable to steel. It is made of copper 99.8% 
pure. Hence, unlike so-called “bronze’’ cloths, every 
wire is uniform in composition. It cannot rust and 
will not disintegrate. 


Jersey Copper Screen Cloth, 16 mesh, is a true insect 
screen cloth. The wires are spaced uniformly and it 
keeps out mosquitoes and other small insects as well 
as flies. In fact, 16 mesh is recommended by the U. S. 
Public Health Service. 


Jersey is made in both bright and dark finish, but 








&,. — most home owners prefer the latter, because it goes 
an Get It! through no weathering process, is as nearly invisible 
this as a screen cloth can be and stays that way. 





Look for 

Jersey can be obtained from many of the better hard- 
ware merchants and makers of custom-made screens. 
If you cannot readily locate a distributor, write us. 
We will tell you where you can get it and send you 
a booklet which you will find worth reading. 





THE NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 
630 South Broad Street, Trenton, New Jersey 


All Grades of Wire Cloth Made of All Kinds of Wire 


JERSEY 


Copper Screen Cloth 


Meade of Copper 99.8% Pure 
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Prony PERSONALITIES 


(Continued from page 141) 


at the first glance that told of 
waning love.’ This peony is rated 
as the finest white and remains 
somewhat expensive, although 
introduced by Lemoine in 1907. 
It has recently been rumored in 
the peony world that Monsieur 
Lemoine considered a recent in- 
troduction of his, Alice Harding, 
superior even to Le Cygne. To 
look upon Le Cygne is to entertain 
grave doubts of such a possibility. 
Le Cygne is so intentional: it is 
as though one had been able to 
construct the flower petal by 
petal, unhampered by inadequate 
or inferior materials, and with 
a blueprint of an ideal peony at 
one’s side. 

The American Peony Society 
has accomplished much good in 
establishing a standard of ex- 
cellence, and by vote of its 


members has very accurately 
rated all existing varicties of 


peonies. On a basis of 10 points 
representing perfection, 9.5 is 
almost perfect; 9.0, very fine; 
8.5, fine; 8.0, very good; 7.0, good, 
and so forth. Le Cygne has been 
rated at 9.9, the nearest to per- 
fection of all peonies; Therese, at 
9.8, is the highest-scoring pink; 
and Solange is rated at 9.7. These 
three peonies typify impeccability 
in their respective colors. 

Probably the finest red is 
Philippe Rivoire, which has both 
the color and fragrance of a 
Jacqueminot rose. As red peonies 
are usually of unpleasant odor or 
entirely odorless, Rivoire is in 
great demand and high in price. 
It scores 9.2 and is the highest- 
scoring red, yet, despite its 
rather attractive name and other 
obvious virtues, it seems to me 
to lack that indefinable but 
essential quality, charm. Among 
the darker reds, | prefer Mons. 
Martin Cahuzac and Karl Rosen- 
field, which, though without fra- 
grance, — and the latter encum- 
bered by a commonplace and 
meaningless name,—are more 
appealing. 

Another red of unique hue is 
Winnifred Domme. There is 
scarcely a hint of purple in the 
color, and the flowers are borne 
singly on rather short but sturdy 
stems. Felix Crousse, although 
commonly described as_ brilliant 
red, is contaminated by a tinge of 
blue, causing its glowing ruby — 
the color it actually is upon first 
opening — to assume, after the 
sun has shone full upon it, a tint 
perilously near to magenta. It is, 
nevertheless, an excellent peony 
in masses, and as a cut flower is 
truly regal under artificial light. 
It scores 8.4. 


Longfellow (9.0) and Richard 
Carvel (8.8) are both gorgeous 
cerise reds, and fine landscape 
varieties; while Dessert’s Victoire 
de la Marne is a new and sump- 
tuous flower of deep cerise. | am 
told that Monsieur Dessert, one 
of the foremost peony hybridizers 
of France, prefers bright cerise 
to any other color. He must 
experience keen satisfaction in 
Victoire de la Marne, but its color, 
warm though it is, leaves me cold, 
When ‘ My love is like the red, red 
rose,’ I insist upon the rose’s being 
a genuine red, and | confess a 
strong repugnance toward all 
reds in which there is a hint of 
blue, be their magenta lateled 
Tyrian-rose, crimson-carmine, 
purple-garnet, or what not! 

A flower which has real lure is 
Milton Hill, another instance of 
an unsatisfying name. | per- 
sonally found the name so un- 
comely that it was some time 
before I could persuade myself to 
buy the plant, in spite of its being 
rated at 9.0. Milton Hill — could 
a name be more inappropriate! 
To me it suggested a poisonous 
Victorian magenta, but in reality 
the flower is a pale, yellowish 
pink, fading almost to white; it 
is of fine size and texture and, 
did it not savor of disloyalty, | 
might assert that in beauty of form 
it approaches Solange, though 
it is much paler at the centre. 
Milton Hill is one of the peonies 
whose price does not decrease, — 
rather otherwise, — and it appears 
to gain in popularity each year. 

A spectacular flower is Mons. 
Jules Elie. It is of the largest 
size, a globular lilac-pink, with 
tints of yellow at the base of the 
petals, which are arranged in 
striking likeness to those of a huge 
chrysanthemum. Its blooms in- 
stantly arrest attention, and it 
is enormously popular. Its rating 
is 9.2, which seems to me a bit 
high. 

La France (9.0), La Fée (9.2), 
Sarah Bernhardt (0.0), Raoul 
Dessert (9.0), and Rosa Bonheur 
(9.0) rank among the superlative 
pinks. The first three of these 
were introduced by Lemoine, the 
latter two by Dessert. | consider 
all of these superior to Mons. 
Jules Elie at all points save that 
of flamboyancy. If Mons. Jules 
Elie is a trifle bourgeois, Kelway’s 
Lady Alexandra Duff (0.1) is a 
peony of great distinction, with 
deeply cupped flowers of a lus- 
cious pink and unusually wide 
petals. Sarah Bernhardt — most 
fitly —is of compelling person- 
ality and has, for me, a decided 
glamour. Its beautiful, soft color 
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Big Innovations in 
Drapery Hardware 


Kirsch has completely revolutionized 
draw curtain practice. There are a host 
of exclusive improvements, represent- 
ing the first changes of importance in a 

uarter of a century. Here are a few of 
the superiorities of Kirsch Cut-to- 
Measure Drapery Hardware and Draw 
Cord Equipment. 


Invisible Draw Cords 





Invisible pulleys—invisible center sup- 
ports—are Kirsch features that have 
won much approbation. The traverse 
slides travel in the groove of the rod. 
They are out of sight and do not mar the 


Exquisite Finish 


It’s a new finish and very beautiful. We 
call it “Statuary Bronze.” It blends 
with the woodwork and is exceedingly 
well liked where shades are not desired. 





Kirsch detachable French heading 
plates make it easy to hang or take 
down draperies. Kirsch detachable 
lambrequin stays make it easy to put 
up or take down valances or lambre- 
quins. Kirsch cornice supports make it 
easy to put up or take down cornices. 





Kirsch has worked out the vexing prob- 
lem of overlapping draw curtains by 
perfecting a master traverse slide, 
which permits drawing the curtains 
with an overlap of four inches. 


Easy Operation 
Probably the most gratifying feature of 
all is the smooth, easy operation of the 
draw curtains, and it makes no differ- 
ence whether the materials are heavy 
or light. 


Other Good Features 

found only in Kirsch ‘‘Cut-to-Measure”’ 
Hardware are: Simplicity; the large 
variety of combinations made possible 
with minimum number of units. The 
same kind of a rod can be used for a 
Portiere track and for draw curtains 
on a recessed window. ‘‘No knot” 
master slides and rings do away with 
tying or untying complicated knots. 
The line is complete—and it is easy to 
work with. 
Itis described in “Distinctive Draping,” 
the “Kirsch Book of Window Draping 

Luxe.”’ Send 10 cents for a copy. 
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‘Now! “(Draw Curtains 
That Work Easily 
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’ CUT-TO-MEASURE 
DRAPERY HARDWARE 


MPORTANT developments have taken place in window draping 

procedure. After years of developing and perfecting, Kirsch has 

introduced an advanced type of drapery hardware that enhances 
the beauty and utility of the draperies far beyond present standards. 
A few of the superior features are suggested at the left. 


Write for “Distinctive Draping” 
The Kirsch Book of Window Draping De Luxe 


Illustrates in colors the charming drapery effects made possible by Kirsch Cut-to- 
Measure Drapery Hardware and Draw Cord Equipment. You and your dec- 
orator will find it of most practical aid in planning and hanging the dra- 

peries for your home. Mailed on receipt of 10 cents. We also publish ff 
“Modern Draping’’"— a complete and comprehensive book of 160 pages, 
covering the whole subject of up-to-date window draping. This is an 
exceptional book — prepared for limited circulation — and mailed on 


receipt of $5. KIRSCH MFG. CO. 


170 Prospect Ave. : Sturgis, Mich. 


Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., 401 Buller St., Woodstock, Ont. 
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Panel 





WALNUT 


grows more mellow 
and lovelier—mith age 





ENTURIES have passed since the artful hands of masters of 
the Renaissance carved the sumptuous historic pieces of wal- 
nut furniture which are today the boast of museums, art galleri ies 
and private collections. But the wood still glows with the soft 
tawny shades that are characteristic of walnut. 
Time, the great destroyer, adds only a softening, mellowing 
touch to the glories of American Walnut. 


If no other quality recom- 
mended walnut as the wood of 
woods for furniture, woodwork 
and panelling, this one thing 
alone would make it the prefer- 
ence of far-sighted people. But 
age-long durability is only one of 
the many advantages of walnut. 

It is strong, perhaps the 
strongest known wood for its 
weight. It suffers least from 
climatic changes. It is easy of 
upkeep and, being self colored, 
not surface stained, it does not 
betray dents and bruises by dis- 
figuring white scars. 

But above all American Wal- 
nut is beautiful. In the loveli- 
ness of its patternsand designs, in 
their infinite variety and charm, 


in the soft tawny browns of its 
shading, it has a constant and 
unfailing appeal to those who 
love beauty. 

To own American Walnut 
furniture and woodwork is to 
be the possessor of something 
of ever-increasing value and 
ceaseless charm. There is per- 
manent satisfaction in such 
ownership. 


IMPORTANT! 


Be sure when you buy walnut 
furniture that at least all the 
exterior parts are walnut, if you 
would have the greater satis- 
faction that walnut gives. Make 
sure the legs and framework are 
of walnut. 











Living room beautifully panelled in American Walnut 





“THIS IS THE WALNUT AGE” 
Furniture lovers— send for “‘The Story of 
American Walnut.” Architects, builders, 
those interested in the home—send for 

“American Walnut for Interior Woodwork 
and Panelling.’’ 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Room 941, 616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


} 











Prony PERSONALITIES 
(Continued from page 194) 


is much enhanced by the silvery 
marginings of the deeply serrated 
petals. Elwood Pleas (8.7), an 
American introduction, is suffused 
with a most delectable blush-pink 

the ineradicable desire to imi- 
tate which supports the cosmetic 
manufacturers — and is a glorious 
flower for cutting, keeping perfect 
for days. In the words of the 
negro song, ‘He’s mighty lak’ a 
rose.” | have a friend who insists 
that he considers absolute the 
beauty of Dessert’s Jeannot, al- 
though its rating is but 8.0. 

Enchanteresse (8.9), Jubilee 
(8.9), and Alsace-Lorraine (8.8) 
are among the foremost of white 
peonies. | have a weakness for 
Alsace-Lorraine because of its 
creamy color and the murky 
amber in its heart, and prefer 
Enchanteresse to Jubilee, the 
latter a feathery peony with weak 
stems. Other satisfying whites 
are Festiva Maxima, Marie Le- 
moine, and Baroness Schroeder, 
as well as good old Duchesse de 
Nemours. 

Laura Dessert (8.8) and Prime- 
vere (8.6) are the best of the so- 
called yellows, albeit no peony of 
the Chinensis species has yet 
attained a deeper shade than 
canary. I will agree that Laura 
Dessert is of better form than 
Primevére, — of inspired name, 

-but the latter is far more in- 
triguing. On listing Primevére, 
one catalogue makes the erudite 
statement: ‘This French word 
means “‘Springtime.”’’ The word, 
of course, is the French for 
primrose, the exact hue of which 
it bears. The plant is a reliable 
bloomer, and when the flowers 
are cut in the bud and opened 
indoors they are wholly enchant- 
ing. 

Walter Faxon (9.3) is a rather 
small flower, but of a wonderful 
shade of coral-pink, which the 
catalogues call ‘bright rose.’ Kel- 
way Glorious is said to be of great 
merit and, as it scores 9.8, | am 
eager to see the flower, but my 
plant has not yet bloomed. 
Kelway Glorious is rose-white. 
Another plant which for me has 
not yet borne flowers is Mrs. 
Edward Harding, a very superior 
white, which is still very scarce. 
Tourangelle (9.4) is of pale flesh 
tints, but its petals have a 
translucent quality against which 
| have an absurd prejudice. 
Another variety, Marguerite Ger- 


ard (8.4) shows this wateriness of 
has become a 


texture, and it 


floral béte noire for that reason. 

In the main I have mentioned 
only the newer sorts, and not 
nearly all of them. There are 
dozens of kinds among the older 

varieties which are both cheap 
and satisfactory, and in my 
garden I have hundreds of these. 
Peonies present almost no diffi- 
culties of cultivation and are of 
the hardiness of oaks. Any sunny 
open spot will do for them, and 
their requirements as to soil are 
easily met —any fairly fertile, 
deeply dug soil will suit. | apply 
bone meal as a fertilizer in late 
August, and cut off and burn the 
dead leaves.and stems in Novem- 
ber. My plants receive little 
pampering, and rarely do they fail 
to yield quantities of flowers, 
though at long intervals a very 
late freeze will harm the buds, 
as it did last spring — but even in 
that case there are usually some 
flowers. 

Their blooming-season makes 
the month of June a period of 
breathless interest and delight; 
at such times | sigh for a Ver- 
sailles. One can never have 
enough of these flowers, and my 
garden is relatively small. 

France is the country into 
which the peony was first  in- 
troduced from China, during the 
reign of Louis Philippe — too late, 
alas, to stir the admiration of the 
beauties of the court of Louis XIV. 
But how they would have loved 
them, those haughty ladies, and 
how reminiscent of them the 
flowers are! Solange, Therese, Le 
Cygne —I can fairly visualize 
Fontanges, de Montespan, and 
La Valliére! 

There are other flowers, too, 
which wield uncanny powers of 
suggestion. Rain-wet lilacs will 
recall to me unhappy Marie 
Antoinette, who surely walked 
at dusk among their myriad 
clusters at Le Petit Trianon with 
her adorer, Count Fersen. And 
when the Rouen lilacs open their 
starry, perfumed panicles | see 
Jeanne d’Arc, tight-lipped and 
pale, with wide-open, mystical 
eyes, riding through the spring 
twilight toward Chinon to sting 
to energy a lazy Dauphin, and 
later to die at the stake in the 
town whose name these _ lilacs 
bear. 

As for the scent of flowers, who 
is there for whom the breath of 
a half-remembered fragrance fails 
to summon back some brief, poign- 
ant instant from days long gone? 
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OULL love these new Wurlitzer Period Grands. They give such 

an air of enchantment toa room. And theyare so satisfying to 
play or listen to. Tones of silvery sweetness, lines of permanent 
beauty, workmanship unsurpassed. Then there's our attractive French 
monthly payment plan of buying—and the price, so surprisingly 
low—only $850 and up. Offered either with or without the Apollo 
reproducing player. Do see these Period Grands before you buy. 

At all leading Wurlitzer stores and from leading dealers everywhere. 

WURLITZER GRAND PIANO CoO. DE KALB, 


Principal Wurlitzer Stores 


NEW YORK, 120W. ae. « BUFFALO, 674 Main St. « CLEVELAND, 
1017 Euclid Avenue + GO, 329 S. Wabash Avenue + PHILADELPHIA’ 


HICA 
1031 Chestnut St. CINCINNATI. 121 E. Fourth St. « ST. LOUIS, 1006 Olive St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 250 Stockton Street + LOS ANGELES. 814 S. Broadway 


WuRLIIZER 


U.S. PAT. OFF 


Jacobean Art Grand 


Illustrated Above 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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First Impressions 


First impressions—how important they are! Remember that 





callers see your hallway before they see you. 

Choose your wallpaper carefully for your hall. Let it bid 
vour guests a friendly welcome and tell them that good taste 
and beauty are at home with you. 

Some halls are difficult to decorate. If you are not quite 
satisfied with your own, you should read our booklet 





“Wallpaper—Room by Room” 


This practical, helpful, handsomely illustrated manual was prepared by 
leading authorities on interior decoration. It discusses wallpapers, room 
by room, in relation to correct principles of interior decoration. It illus- 
trates typical interiors, showing the appropriate papers in each case. 
It is an invaluable guide in the selection of the right wallpaper for every 


Wallpaper Manufacturers Association 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 


: Gil in» sane andl adden = ond snail with Gentlemen: Enclosed is 25 cents for which send me your 
room. Just 1 In your Name and adaress on the coupon and Mali wit booklet “*Wallpaper—Room by Room.” 








25 cents in stamps or coin. 


WALLPAPER MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION of the UNITED STATES 


461 EIGHTH AVE., 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ORIENTAL RuGs 
(Continued from page 143) 


Europe first became really in- 
terested in Oriental rugs as a 
result of the Crusades. Our hardy 
European ancestors of those 
days lived in castles and homes 
that were much less comfortable 
than our own garages in many 
respects. The luxury of the East 
was a wonderful eye-opener to 
them, and many a rich carpet 
found its way back into France, 
England, Holland, and Italy as a 
result of these Eastern wars. The 
Saracens, in their conquests of 














DIAGRAM I 


Southern Spain and the northern 
coast of Africa and adjacent is- 
lands, likewise brought these 
fabrics closer to the European 
living. There are even records of 
looms being established in Spain, 
Sicily, and Venice — though their 
products were too few to count for 
a great deal in the distribution of 
these rugs. It was not until the 
Renaissance, with its general 
loosening up and extension of 
interests, that they were used to 
any great extent, and even then 
they were far from common and 
most highly prized. For many 
years they came into Europe in 





THE ORIENTAL RUG 


large quantities only through the 
regular Eastern trade-routes and 
the League towns, until the open- 
ing-up of new sea-travel brought 
greater traffic and increased ship- 
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DIAGRAM 2 


In these two diagrams, oriental rugs 
are shown on large rugs of plain col- 
or, placed where they will help hold 
together groups of furniture. Notice 
especially in the living-room that if 
the rug in front of the fireplace repeats 
the colors of the upholstery in chair 
and sofa, it will make a unit of this 
group. On these plans, chairs are 
designated by (1), tables by (2) 


ping. Even then, Europe con- 
tinued to depend for carpets upon 
these fabrics, largely, until France, 
under the tutelage of its extrava- 
gant but daring Louis XIV, fos- 
tered the manufacture of rugs in 
Oriental style as well as the 
tapestry fabrics at several places 
in France. The Aubusson and 
Savonnerie rugs are the ones 
which we know best, and although 
French in their scrolls, cartouches, 
ribbands, and masques for decora- 





IN THIS LOUIS XVI BEDROOM HELPS TO 
BALANCE CURTAINS, UPHOLSTERY AND FURNITURE SHAPES 
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Original Danersk Design Kegistered. All rights entorceds 


The Story of the 
PINE TREE DESK 


Four rare old pieces of Early American 
Furniture inspired this new and 
beautitul Danersk desk 


DOWER Chest, quaintly 

carved with pine trees 
and Chinese vases of conven- 
tional flowers, the interior gayly 
painted on a green-blue back- 
ground! With what joy the 
bride of long ago placed the 
first treasures of her trousseau 
in its keeping! 

A little pine Wall Cupboard, 
with four square panes, hand 
wrought hinges and raised panels 
on the sides. 

A Desk Box, with brass handles 
on the ends, a secret well, and 
pigeon holes with shaped partitions 
telling in every line that they were 
made a hundred years before the 
Revolution! 

An old Drawer-Frame, with 
criss-cross stretchers, maple posts 
and squash ball turnings, clothes- 


pin pulls and the same raised pan- 
els as the wall cupboard. 

These were the inspiration of the 
Danersk “Pine Tree Desk.” 

It is very new and yet very old— 
like the charm of a quaint Connec- 
ticut farmhouse restored with all 
the comforts of today. 

HE “Pine Tree Desk’ —like 

all Danersk Furniture — is 
built with the same care and re- 
gard for hidden values that are 
characteristic of the pieces by 
which it was inspired. 

Interesting pieces and related 
groups of Early American furni- 
ture, for every room in the house, 
are on display at our salesrooms— 
the only places where Danersk 
Furniture can be seen. You and 
your friends are always welcome, 
or you may obtain Danersk pieces 
through your decorator. 


CANAD 





CAMS 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


383 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Opposite Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


Chicago Salesrooms 
315 Michigan Avenue North 


Distributor for Southern California 
2869 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles 


Factories in New England 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


BUILD FOR PERMANENCE 


OME houses, like some people, seem 
never to grow old. The passing years, 
instead of bringing disintegration and de- 
cay, add a mature dignity to the beauty 


and character of youth. 


Your Natco Hollow Tile home is like 
that. Rock-ribbed endurance is built into 
the very walls, for they are constructed 
of material which cannot burn, crumble 


or rot. 


Such construction means a home that 
will outlive this generation and the next. 
Yet it costs very little, if any, more than 


wood. 








Write for our book 

-“‘Natco Homes” 
—it’s interesting, 
helpful and free. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
1121 Fulton Building 7 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NA TCO 


HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 

















tion, are usually in the softest and 
loveliest of tones, eminently suit- 
able for the rooms where corre- 
sponding lightness of touch is 
evident in the choice and arrange- 
ment of other furnishings. Oc- 
casionally, there are smaller pat- 
terns of less strongly marked 
rococo effect, that are most de- 
lightful for the smaller rooms and 
more intimate effects. They are 
rare, but charming when used. 
The Aubusson should not be 
confused with the Oriental rug in 
either design or manner of weav- 
ing. It is not a pile carpet, but 
woven flat — precisely like the 
tapestries, only in heavier coarser 
material and with pattern suitable 
for floor decoration. 

Often the Oriental rug is made 
large, in special size, to cover the 
whole floor. I recall one such 
scheme. A corner of the room is 
shown in the illustration at the 
bottom of page 142. It is a 
typically modern room with soft 
green-blue walls, great variety of 
furniture, and most daring color. 
Part of its delightful restfulness 
unquestionably comes from the 
exceedingly adroit use of a hand- 
some Oriental rug which gathers 


and picks upall the dominant notes 
in the room and makes a perfect 
setting and background for the 
other furnishings. 

The Oriental rug is a fruitful 
topic and one upon which little 
has been written that is directly 
helpful to those of us who 
would buy. We need to know 
a little more of the attractive 
varieties which may suit specific 
types of rooms. We need to 
know how to place the differing 
patterns together. And, above all, 
we need to know something of the 
quality and prices for which to 
shop. There is wide diversity and 
we cannot believe all that we hear. 
Unless we have special informa- 
tion, know rugs, and can select 
with surety of approach and 
judgment, it is best to keep closely 
to the common paths of buying 
and trust to the judgment of those 
who have proved, in other ways, 
their high standard of merchandiz- 
ing. It is somewhat akin to pick- 
ing out a bank. We go where we 
are sure of the quality of the men 
with whom we have to deal. They 
know the details which we cannot 
hope to master without most 
intensive study. 


COLLECTING LETTERS FROM ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 147) 


at having to pass by treasures | 
know my friends at home would 
adore possessing. 

Ah, Gib and Bea, can’t I lure 
you to Winchester? The dealers 
here are the most interesting and 
amusing I have ever seen; if | 
stayed long enough, and had a 
talent for writing stories, | could 
do a second Quinney’s. Indeed, 
Joseph Quinney did live at South- 
ampton, I am told, and the novel 
was drawn from real life by the 
clever Mr. Vachell. The most 
surprising tales | have heard: a 
marvelous Roman burial urn, 
now in the British Museum, that 
was found in an _ auctioneer’s 
house by the dealer who sold me 
my scrapbook silhouettes; adven- 
tures in country inns, a ventrilo- 
quist attached to the collecting 
cortége, so that the rustics might 
first be diverted, then persuaded, 
into selling their heirlooms; prom- 
inent London dealers disguised as 
porters; paneled cupboards haunt- 
ed by misers’ ghosts. I’ve never 
listened to anything like them! 

A few of the shopkeepers | don’t 
fancy; I don’t, for instance, at all 
admire the man who, mistaking 
me for a wealthy and _ foolish 
American — the nationality I ad- 
mit, but, surely, the qualifying ad- 


jectives are undeserved — tried 
to sell me a very inferior and in- 
complete set of pink lustre for ten 
guineas. Nor does my heart go 
out to the dealer, a fat and ful- 
some youth, who confused flat- 
tery with salesmanship. First he 
appealed to my vanity by re- 
marking, ‘I always say that Amer- 
ican ladies are a fine-looking lot. 
After all, what does the face mat- 
ter? It’s the style that counts.’ 
(1 was particularly shabby that 
day!) Then, finding me still ada- 
mant, he praised my appreciation 
of the good, the true, the beautiful 
in furniture, but all to no avail. 
1 didn’t buy a thing! Still, as 
compensation, there’s the pleas- 
antest dealer in all the world at 
Winchester, a gentle old man whose 
fortunes were broken by the war. 
Most of his collection has long 
since been sold; a remarkable one, 
too, that the Connoisseur thought 
worthy of a leading article, but he 
still has lovely things left, and 
he is meticulously honest. | run 
in to chat with him almost every 
day, and he reads me his little 
grandson’s letters, and_ relates 
bygone legends of Winchester, 
and tells me the tale of a cavalier- 
wraith who wanders by night 
through his seventeenth-century 
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IN 1761, Josiah Wedgwood, by perfecting 
Queensware after years of patient experimenta- 
tion, gained for himself universal recognition 
as the Master Potter, and gave to the world a 
new type of earthenware of surpassing merit. 


Embossed Queensware is made today at Etruria 
very much as it was made in the eighteenth 
century. The original classic shapes, so distinc- 


Mark on China 
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&mbossed Queensware 


tive of Wedgwood, have been retained, and 
the delicately embossed decoration, in pale blue 
or cream, is still applied by hand upon the 
cream or ivory body. 


While the complete dinner service may be had 
in Embossed Queensware, it offers exceptional 
possibilities to one seeking merely the individ- 
ual, decorative piece. 


A copy of our illuStrated historical booklet ‘‘E”’ will be sent upon request 


Josiah Wedgwood & Gous, Inc. 

mH ¢ OF AMERICA 

(a) 255 FIFTH AVENUE 
- WHOLESALE ONLY 

Potteries : Etruria, Stoke-on-Trent, England 


Mark on 
Jasper, Basalt, 
Queen’s Ware, Etc. 


WEDGWOOD 


* NEw YORK 
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The Glamour 
of old Spain 
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In a cabinet like this, some old Spanish 
don stored pieces of eight and golden 
trinkets, and perhaps a sword of fine 
Toledo steel. But in your home, this ro- 
mantic Hastings piece will accommodate 
the even greater wonder of modern radio, 
or the rolls for your player piano, or fine 
glassware and china. 


Ask to see this beautiful creation at your 
dealer’s. You will delight in the perfec- 
tion of its exquisite iron work, the mellow 
decorations of old gold, and the rich tex- 
ture of the fine Italian walnut. 


Hastings Table Company 
Hastings, Michigan 


Factory Sale Office and Display 
Keeler Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HASTINGS 


IRNITURE 


TheMARK of 


FRED E. HILL 
and his associates 
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CoLLecTING LETTERS FROM ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 198) 


house. And if the day has been 
rainy and cold—we have at 
times had dreary weather — he 
invites me to sit beside his glowing 
coal-fire, and drink a glass of 
sherry. I have promoted him to 
the rank of Favorite Dealer — 
favorite English one, anyhow. 
Well, why should | wonder at 
Winchester being a collecting city? 
Here dwelt Bishop Henry of Blois, 
and he was one of the great anti- 
quarians of the Middle Ages. A 
great benefactor, too, for he 
founded the beautiful Hospital of 
St. Cross, a gracious charity in 
that troublous reign of Stephen 
when ‘it seemed as if Christ slept 
and all his saints.’ You will love 
to walk out there across the water- 
meads, and, if you go at the right 
time, —-I did n’t, alas!—you still 
can receive the Wayfarer’s Dole of 
a horn of ale and a crust of bread. 
Henry is buried in the vast Cathe- 
dral, and here, also, are the tombs 
of Edward, son of Alfred, of 
Canute and Emma and William 
Rufus; of William of Wykeham, to 
whose wisdom England owes Win- 
chester College, her oldest public 





THE SUNDERLAND LUSTRE 
PLAQUE OF NAIVE DESIGN 


school, while gentle Izaak Walton 
lies in a chantry at the right of the 
choir. But my pilgrimage was 
made to Jane Austen’s grave; for 
years | have wanted to lay roses 
there — roses deepening from a 
flush of pink to crimson, joyous 
colors to match that merry heart 
of hers. At first | thought I’d have 
to get permission from the Dean 
and the whole Chapter, possibly 
from the Bishop himself; you re- 
member, perhaps, the difficulties 
some of our compatriots encount- 
ered a little while ago when they 
tried to place a wreath on Rob- 
ert Burns’s statue? It never had 
been done, and, therefore, it just 
could n’t be! (Occasionally Eng- 
land reminds me of Sancho Panza 
when he told Don Quixote that it 
was not right for His Honor to ask 
him to make new customs.) But 
all went well; I timidly mentioned 
my hopes to an obliging verger, 








and he quite beamed on me, and 
said he wished I lived in Win- 
chester. 

I wish I did, too; then, the 
weather — graciously permitting 
(which it doesn’t always), I’d 
ramble through the countryside, 
for Hampshire is very lovely and 
very like its namesake State at 
home, which, naturally, inclines 
my heart to it. And there is a 
house, not many miles from here, 
that someday I must see, for | 
have heard of it ever since | was 
a tiny child. The old ballad of 
‘The Mistletoe Bough’ was writ- 
ten about it, and the heavy oak 
chest in which the luckless young 
bride hid herself, never to be 
found till years and years had 
passed, still stands in a paneled 
cupboard in the hall. Ah, well, it 
has been there for generations, and 
I] dare say it will wait for me to 
come again, for this is the joy of 
England: even the greediest trav- 
eler in the world cannot devour it 
all at once. Char-a-bancers may 
desolate the land, and whirling 
motors widen the country lanes, 
but even then old beauty will re- 
main for all lovers of the past who 
choose to look for it. 

My love to you both, and good- 
night! Just a temporary farewell, 
however, for | am writing from 
Salisbury. 


Salisbury, September 26h, 1925 
My dears, — 

How shall | ever be able to ad- 
just myself to a mere eighteenth- 
century house when for five happy 
days I have been living at an inn 
that was built in 13207 | am com- 
fortable beyond comparison in this 
lofty solar chamber, a spacious 
place that would contain most of 
the ground floor of Webster Cot- 
tage — well, anyhow, my _ two 
front rooms and the hall between 
— and that rises surely as high as 
its ‘story-’n-half’ before it reaches 
the great oaken rooftree. The 
Earl’s Chamber, it is called, and 
tradition has it that Samuel 
Pepys once slept here, and then, 
most characteristically, complain- 
ed of both bill and bed. His was 
a caviling soul, | am sure; the bill 
| have n’t yet received, and | 
may get a shock, but the bed is all 
I could wish, a great square- 
testered four-poster, hung with 
blue curtains, and almost as soit 
and restful as beds are in France, 
and that’s the height of my praise. 
It is a sheer delight to lie there at 
night, and watch the firelight 
flickering on the brown beams and 
rafters, burnishing the old mahog- 
any furniture, later than the room, 
of course, but very agreeable to 
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TO CONCRETE’S ECONOMY, ATLAS ADDS ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTY 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S CHURCH, 
NEW YORK. PIERS AND ARCHES 
OF REINFORCED CONCRETE 
MADE WITH ATLAS. BERTRAM 
G. GOODHUE, ARCHITECT. MARC 
EIDLITZ & SOM, ENC., CONTR AC- 
TOR. WHITB CONSTRUCTION CO. 
INC., CONCRBTB CONTRACTOR. 











ABOVE, ST. BARTHOLO- 
DF. MEW’S CHURCH UNDER 
R\* CONSTRUCTION. AT LEFT, 
: THE CHURCH COMPLETED. 
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HROUGH Az7las Portland Cement, 

architectural beauty is brought into 
harmony with the economic values of 
the times. In homes, churches, bridges, 
and public and business structures, A¢las 
makes enchanting form and color pos- 
sible by making them reasonable in 
price, and puts into them also its de- 
pendable strength and permanence. 
The plastic qualities and handling ease 
of concrete made with A//as enable ar- 
chitects and builders to equal and sur- 
pass the storied beauty of previous ages. 
No contour is too delicate, no mass too 





AILA 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO -B!RMINGHAM: KANSAS CITY: PHILADELPHIA: BOSTON: ST LOUIS - DES MOINES - DAYTON: OMAHA: BUFFALO ‘JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


great to be moulded in concrete made 
with Ad/as. In the usual gray tint or in 
Atlas Pure White, the possibility of creat- 
ing a surprising range of colorsand 
textures inspires architects; its economy 
gives their vision practical value. 


Two centuries apart, opposing ideals 
ruled the building of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral in London and St. Bartholomew’s 
Church in New York. To cut costs, St. 
Paul’s majestic dome was set on rubble- 
filled piers. Now, to save them from 
collapse, the crumbling mortar is being 
replaced with Portland cement. 


In contrast, St. Bartholomew’s piers 
and arches were moulded in concrete 
made with A//as to insure everlasting 
solidity and strength. Low cost was an 
added advantage. Bringing beauty and 
new utility within reach of all, Az/as is 
accepted everywhere as the “standard 
by which all other makes are measured.” 


5 7 ¥ 
Between the Atlas plants and the user, there is but 
one distributor—the building material dealer—who 
brings Atlas to the public cheaper than by any other 
method. Any architect, contractor or prospective builder 
is invited to write to this Company regarding the pos- 
sibilities of concrete made with Atlas Portland Cement. 
Address all inquiries to 25 Broadway, New York. 


PORTLAND 
CEMEN Tew: 


The standard by which all other makes are measured 
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CRANE BEAUTY IN THE OPEN; 


CRANE QUALITY 


<5 SA ATEPLEA AED TR 


IN ALL HIDDEN FITTINGS 

















Adroit use of space adds interest to this 
unusual bathroom—adapting it to small 
apartments, bungalowsand rebuilt houses 
where room for an extra bath is limited. 


Only six feet by six, the plan provides 
for a full size Tarnia tub of cream-white 
enamel, with a storage closet built in 
above it. The Jda/ia lavatory and quiet 
- Saneto are of twice-fired vitreous china. 


Facing the lavatory, a narrow dressing’ 
table is recessed into the wall below the; 
high half window. Wainscot, floor andi 
border are in faience tiles. The walls are 
in cretonne or paper, sized with shellac. 


Crane plumbing and heating fixtures, 
valves and fittings are sold by respon- 
sible contractors in a wide range of styles 
and prices. Write for bathroom booklet. 


CRANE 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 
GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton, Montreal and St. Johns, Que. 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, SHANGHAI 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 
C!E CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 
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COLLECTING LETTERS FROM ENGLAND 


(Continued from page 200) 


the eve: Chippendale chairs, and 
straight-front bureaus, and a big, 
round tripod table for my books 
and papers. In the lounge there 
is the same sturdy beauty of the 
past, and the fine paneling and the 
carving on rafters and mantel in 
the withdrawing-room tempt me 
to break the tenth commandment. 

Indeed, the woodwork at Salis- 
bury is remarkable; | don’t won- 
der that guidebooks are so en- 
thusiastic when they speak of the 
perfection of the domestic archi- 
tecture. And I don’t mean just 
the grand places that are starred, 
but the casual, unexpected glimpse 
that vou get. Yesterday Alicia 
and | went in for tea at a little 
bakery near our hotel, and, in the 
upper room where we were served, 
there was the surprise of stately 
paneled walls and a wonderful 
Tudor mantelpiece; some rich 
merchant must have ordered it to 
celebrate his success, for on it are 
carved the portraits of his family. 
Take it all in all, | really prefer 
Salisbury to Winchester; to live 
in, | mean. I like the canals that 
run through the streets, pretty, 
bridge-spanned streams that have 
bestowed upon the town the name 
of the English Venice. Thomas 
Fuller in his amusing ‘Worthies’ 
quotes an epitaph — a very British 
one, | think — which bears out 
the comparison : — 


Born in the English Venice, 
thou didst die, 

Dear Friend, in the Italian Sal- 
isbury. 


And | love the Cathedral of St. 
Mary set in its green Close, all 
those beautiful houses around it, 
and guarded by its great wall, 
which was built from the stones of 
Old Sarum. Its sense of aspiration 
is more poignant than Winches- 
ter’s; it is more the flight of a soul, 
although, it is true, the interior 
lacks the vast and ancient magnifi- 
cence of St. Swithin’s holy church. 
Incidentally —a matter of little 
moment save to a fond maternal 
heart —it is the first cathedral 
that Alicia has really cared for; 
she goes to see it quite unbidden; 
a very honest tribute from my 
small daughter. 

As in Winchester, there is a 
cluster of antiquity shops near 
the Cathedral; you pass four of 
them just before you reach the 
High Street Gate. There aren’t 
quiteso many in the town itself, but, 
in recompense, the prices here are 
rather lower. Not that | ’ve bought 
such a lot: two chairs, a set of 
Liverpool transfer-ware with a 
delicate pink lustre spray-design 
on the edge, a charming old color- 


print, and a very early eighteenth- 
century French map, the last two 
being presents; | just don’t dare 
let my range of interest get an\ 
wider than it is now. But | have 
seen a number of things that | 
would have liked to own if my 
purse and my _ house’ would 
obligingly expand to the ampler 
measures of my collecting affec- 
tions. Chairs, for example! | 
saw five that | craved, and | 
bought only two. And tables! | 
could easily have added three to 
mv heart and home, but, truly, if 
I get any more, | ll simply have to 
hang them as a frieze on the wall, 
an unjustifiable bit of interior 
decoration, if you ask me. One of 
the chairs is for my kitchen, and 
1 think vou’ll agree that it is a 
very grand one to sit on as | peel 
potatoes and shell peas, but then 
I expect to spend a good deal of 
my life doing such homely, everv- 
day things, and, anyhow, | can’t 
see why a kitchen should n't be as 
attractive as a parlor. 

It is made of vew, — and vew is 
rare, vou know, — there are five 
slats with the reversed wave just 
as vou get them in the Pennsyl- 
vania-Dutch country, and the 
legs are a straightish cabriole. 
well-shaped as they join the rush 
seat, and ending in Dutch feet. 
Altogether it was a real bargain at 
thirty shillings, for all I shall have 
to do is to rub it up with wax, and 
there you are; the old seat is quite 
perfect. The other is larger and 
heavier and more expensive — 
five shillings more! —an arm- 
chair with turned posts, and, what 
is rarest of all, a very early eight- 
eenth century spool-turning in the 
front stretchers and in the braces 
under the arms; a tvpe I’ve fre- 
quently admired in the Essex 
Institute, and never hoped to 
possess. But, as prices go, I sup- 
pose the tea-set was the greatest 
triumph, and, certainly, it was as 
balm to my soul after the awful 
price of the Winchester set; forty- 
five shillings, for a teapot, a 
creamer, a slop-bowl, six cups and 
saucers, and two plates; altogether, 
as the dealer told me, ‘eighteen 
pieces in all, counting the teapot 
lid.’ I shall take one of the plates 
with me to try to match the pat- 
tern as | journey about, and if | 
can’t find a sugar-bowl, why, one 
of my pressed-glass ones will go 
agreeably with it. As for the map 
and the color-print, they were ten 
shillings each; the print is for 
Isabel, just the thing for her to 
frame in old gilt, and hang in her 
blue drawing-room. I hope she 
will realize my true devotion when 
she sees it; it will be a grief to part 
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Plan now 





to cook with the gas 
turned off! 


The Chambers Fireless Range is 


one of the greatest labor and 
money saving devices that has 
ever been brought to the kitchen. 
It is the biggest single forward 


step in forty years toward taking 


the drudgery and waste out of 


the kitchen. 


It brings vast economies over 
all previous cooking methods, and 
releases women from kitchen slav- 
ery while the meal is being cooked. 

In the average home the Cham- 
bers Range cuts the gas bill right 
in half, due to the Chambers in- 
sulated the Thermo- 
dome, which make it possible to 


oven and 


cook with the gas turned off. 


But gas, after all, is only a small 
part of the saving which this won- 


derful range effects. Scientific 
cooking tests prove beyond a 
doubt that this range will pay for 
itself in the food shrinkage which 
it prevents. 


Every housewife should have 
this instructive book 


Whether you are considering the 
purchase of a new range now or 
not, you should have our big, 
free book: “Cook With The Gas 
Turned Off.” It contains much 
new information that every wo- 
man needs who is interested in 
modernizing her home. 

Don’t wait another day. Mail 
the coupon now, and we will tell 
you how much money and time a 
Chambers Range will save for you. 








500 ro 1,000 Extra Hours 
Our OF THE KITCHEN 
Coo.er KITCHENS 
More AND Better Foop 
SMALLER Gas BILits 
Convenient TIME PayMENTS ] 








MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Chambers Mfg. Company, 
Dept. L-2, Shelbyville, Indiana. 

Without obligation on my part, please 
tell me how much money I can save with a 
Chambers Range. 

My gas bill i952. - 520: a month. I serve 
full meals a week. 








Name. F wwkeasadee 
A ‘ae uguddudnakandes 
Zz, CG asec toss see cdnundnedsuses antes 
PIR - om 
FIRELESS 
Chambers "G25 Rane 
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When you 
see the name 
YALE 
on the outside 
of a lock 









you will have 
true dependable 
Yale construction 
inside 
There is only one manufac- 
turer of Yale Locks and Keys. 


The mark YALE means the 


name of the maker. 





The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 


YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 
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with this pretty, soft-hued French 
print, ‘Paysanne de la Gueldre,’ 
so the engraved legend runs. The 
man had quantities more, and | 
could have bought every one of 
them with pleasure. 

Don’t think, though, that I've 
done nothing but prowl in antique 
shops. We’ve been twice to the 
New Forest, and fallen utterly in 
love with Beaulieu (Bewley, if you 
please): the roads there are just 
what Alfred Noyes has called 
them, ‘ribbons over the purple 
moor.’ And we journeved to the 
little village of Bemerton to see 
saintly George Herbert’s old 
church and rectory, and visited 
Wilton Hall where the incompar- 
able Countess of Pembroke dwelt 
in splendor, and Sir Philip Sidney 
wrote his Arcadia. It was our 
first glimpse of a great English 
house; really very beautiful, and 
the grounds quite beyond praise. 
Although we were there at lunch- 
time the family didn’t seem in any 
way inconvenienced; | think | 
shall take pattern by their exam- 
ple, and, after this, show only the 
state apartments in Webster Cot- 
tage. 

And, of course, we went to 
Stonehenge. In the most awful, 
pouring rain that | ever experi- 
enced, too; I wish vou could have 
seen Alicia and myself running 
like hunted deer through the slip- 
pery Market Place, round and 
round in quest of the char-a-banc 
that was to take us there. Eventu- 
ally it turned out that the trip had 
been called off, and so we got a 
motor, and dashed away through 
the deluge. The proprietor, that 
we might better see the landscape, 
had obligingly omitted the side- 
curtains, and we were drenched 
before we reached Salisbury Plain, 
so wet that getting out and walk- 


ing about couldn’t add to our 
misery, and, after all, since we 
didn’t die of exposure, I really feel 
thankful for the weather that kept 
less hardy tourists away; it would 








THE MUG WITH A LUSTRE- 
AND-GREEN DECORA- 
TION 


have been appalling to have had 
our first sight of that ancient, soli- 
tary ruin blurred by a crowd of 
hurried trippers with tired, whim- 
pering children in tow. And the 
glimpses of the villages that we 
did catch were charming; prettier 
groups of cottages than in the 
Isle of Wight, I think, and here in 
Wiltshire they thatch even the 
high walls, a precaution [| can 
quite understand in so rainy a 
climate; use combined with beauty, 
for it assuredly gives a gentle, 
rounded effect that falls in most 
becomingly with the feeling of the 
countryside. 

Indeed, | am so enthusiastic 
that I could go on writing pages 
and pages but for the hampering 
necessity of packing. Alicia, as 
urban in her tastes as her father, 
insists that she will die if she 
doesn’t soon get to a real city. 
She would prefer London, | fancy, 
but we are off for Bath on the 
afternoon train. 

Yours with affectionate sincerity, 
— ALICE 


RonpI 
(Continued from page 148) 


that would simply have to do; after 
we had quarreled and become 
reconciled; after we had found 
just the thing — and reluctantly 
given it over on the score of its 
price; when, I say, after all this, 
we one day saw, bought, and 
brought home in triumph, in a 
taxicab, from the auction-room, 
THE Ruc — then rondi was mine 
for an hour. 

We moved out all the chairs; 
we spread it on the floor; we pored 
over its perfections: its marvelous 
dyes, vibrant and lustrous down 


in the pile, and slightly toned, but 
only to softer harmonies, at the 
ends of the threads; its nap, harsh, 
silken, springy, unworn, triumph- 
ing over a generation of the slip- 
pers of the faithful; its patterns; 
its artful dissymmetries; its one, 
easily pardoned, flaw; unquestion- 
ably that was rondi. 

Again, when | drew from in- 
numerable wrappings of the stiff- 
est of brown paper the first copy 
ot My Nove- even seen by mortal 
eye except my publisher’s; when 
I slipped off the jacket, turned 
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AWARDED GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR IN NATIVE INDUSTRIAL ART 
39TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 





cA Group in the Showrooms 


Eary Iranian Renatssance Watnut Furniture, dy Kensington 





HE. Renaissance in Italy, which quickened 
so marvelously the artistic life of all Europe, 
witnessed the most perfect blending of art and 
craftsmanship the world has seen. It was an age 
when the artist was a craftsman and the craftsman 
an artist. Everything that came from the hand of 
man was touched with beauty. 
Furniture of the period is characterized by a 
perfect balance of proportions and a scholarly 


rendering of classic detail that give it an 
unsurpassed dignity and make it especially 
suitable for rooms of a somewhat formal 
character. 

In Kensington reproductions, from such collec- 
tions as the Davanzati and Bardini, the old-time 
hand processes of the Kensington craftsmen 
retain the individuality, character and decorative 
quality of the originals. 


Kensington Furniture is made in all the dec- 
orative styles appropriate for American homes 


Write for 
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illustrated f 
Booklet B and pam- Af ra 
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phlet, “How Ken- 


sington Furniture 


AND IMPORTERS 


The purchase of Ken- 
AA sington Furniture may 
¥*} 


be arranged through 


KENSINGTON 6 COMPANY ee a 


MANUFACTURERS 
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“May Be Purchased” 


DECORATIVE FURNITURE » ART OBJECTS 


7 .o Jdsauathaw 
Surniture G@aLC? 


NEW YORK 
SHOWROOMS, 41 WEST 45TH STREET FLOOR 
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eAnnouncing The NEW 1926 Model 


conard (steanable 


REFRIGERATOR 


“Like a Clean China Dish” 











UActual thickness 











Walls insulated with Compressed Corkboard, 


12 inches thick, sealed with wool felt; equal 
in insulating value to a 24-inch brick wall 


HE New 1926 Leonard Cleanable stands for happiness in house- 
work and health in the home. It helps to usher in the New 
Age of Better Housekeeping. Kitchen tasks are easier, work hours 


fewer. Mothers keep their youth. 


See this 1926 Model. It will pay you back, year after year, in the 
food it saves. For its insulation of thick Compressed Corkboard, 
sealed with wool felt, is a guarding wall which heat cannot penetrate! 


The easily-cleaned walls of the gleaming white one-piece porcelain 
food chamber constitute perfection in food storage. Feel the round 
corners. Porcelain extends clear around door frame. Cleaning is 
easy. Copper waste pipe and trap; hair-trigger latches. Furnished 
with cup coil water cooler and outside icing door, if desired. 


When renting an apartment, be sure it is equipped with a Leonard Cleanable. 


—applies to our porcelain-lined refrigerators only. We 
also make white enamel-lined refrigerators under the 
name of “Leonard Polar King.” 


The Leonard Cleanable is unexcelled for Ice and Electrical Re- 
trigeration. 

A size and style for every purse. Many dealers sell on the Partial 
Payment Plan. A small down payment will put one of these 
excellent refrigerators in your home. See the Leonard dealer. If 
youcannot find him, writeus and we willsee that you are supplied. 


yY NOTICE—The identifying mark —the word “Cleanable” 


Just Say “Send Catalog” 


and our illustrated catalog showing many styles and sizes of 
refrigerators will be mailed you immediately, together with 
sample of porcelain and Mr. Leonard’s booklet on “Selection 
and Care of Refrigerators.” 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co., 1202 Clyde Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in Grand Rapids— 
the fine furniture center of the worl: 





C.H.LEONARD 
pioneer of home re- 
frigeration, who has 
been responsible for 
many modern refrig- 
erator improvements 


One out of everysix 


refrigerators sold 
is made by Leonard 


Over Two Million 


in Use 


* Approved by 
Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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back the cover, and saw start out 
at me from the page my own 
words and phrases, more glorious 
in this new and important guise 
than they ever were in manu- 
script or galley — then, also, rondi 
was mine. 

I remember, too, a room, high 
ceiled and spacious, whose win- 
dows looked three ways, but al- 
ways into treetops. Its furnishings 
had been removed for the most 
part, in preparation for certain 
rites, completed not many hours 
before, so that its broad brown 
floors stretched vacant from wall 
to wall. Only a big bed remained, 
a bedside table, the chair in which 
I sat, and one thing more. 

From the bed eyes watched me, 
quiet, weary with pain lately 
passed, but full of comfort and 
assurance of safety. The other 
piece of furniture was deep with 
soft, very fresh linen, out of 
which the curve of a little head 
emerged, a frail hand fluttered. 
The sound of gentle, unhurried 
breathing came from it. During 
those hours also rondi abode with 
ne. 

Once again, after many miles of 
travel afoot over country without 
road or trail, | dropped exhausted 
at the top of a steep descent, over- 
looking a broad solitude of sage- 
brush. Abrupt, angular buttes 
of an angry red rock shouldered 
themselves up out of it, and about 
their bases the sage grew in formal 
arabesques, green-gray on dust- 
gray, like the parterres of a 
French garden. The sky was of 
that pale pure blue which certain 
otherwise colorless liquids, having 
the property of polarizing light, 
assume when decanted in the 
chemist’s largest vials; and, 
though it was nearly sunset, the 
same even color descended to the 
horizon, without the least tinge 
of gold or violet. No birds’ flight 
disturbed the monotony of that 
tranquil firmament. There was 
no sound in the air, nor any sign 
of life, except for a group of graz- 
ing antelope, moving openly and 
fearlessly forward over the plain. 

Out of my weariness the words 
and the thought came to me: 
‘Haec olim! This also some dav it 
will be glorious to remember.’ 

If it was not rondi that I felt 
then, it was something hardly to 
be distinguished from it. 

It is true that to Mr. Yoshimasa 
rondi would seem to be exclusively 
a thing of chambers and cloisters, 
but in this I think he was in error, 
or rather that he did not fully 
express his own meaning. Indeed 
his very words, ‘Nature itself’ 
bear us out in the belief that there 


is a rondi of the woods and fields 
no less than of houses and cities. 
The white walls of tents, through 
which the light seeps as softly as 
through its own loved shoji, are 
fitting frames for it. It scorns 
not the cleanliness of fresh blown 
grasses or leaves newly washed 
with dew, nor does it count the 
separate trees and boulders in 
judging whether its grand canon 
of simplicity is observed, but 
gladly accepts the whole outdoors 
as one. 

| think there is no element of 
joy or mirth in rondi, for in both 
of these feelings there is something 
fugitive. That we are gay seems to 
imply that we have been sad, 
and will be sad again, and joyous- 
ness is something snatched that 
lasts but for the moment. But in 
rondi there is a stable serenity, an 
enduring peace and calm. Once 
achieved, it may abide forever, 
failing not, knowing no tides. 

Goodfellowship has no part in 
rondi either, resounding, as it 
does, with noise and jest, loud 
laughter and longwinded argu- 
ment. Not that rondi is a solitary, 
however. It does not bid us shun 
the presence of our fellows, if only 
they are slow spoken and spare 
with contentious words. Perhaps 
it also demands a little ceremoni- 
ousness and some of that rather 
old-fashioned courtesy that is not 
content to be hidden away in the 
heart but insists upon being made 
manifest in outward speech and 
action. 

It is doubtful whether wealth 
is not a barrier to rondi; at any 
rate it lends no aid to its attain- 
ment. Once its primary conditions 
of peace, order, and restraint are 
granted it comes readily to cabins. 
In fact it seems probable, though 
he did not mention it, that the 
stately tea ceremonials of Mr. 
Yoshimasa’s ancestors were de- 
vised for the purpose of attracting 
it, and that their care in providing 
apartments, for these observances, 
of a deliberate and artificial pov- 
erty of appointments was with the 
very intention of avoiding fright- 
ening it away by a display otf 
riches. 

It is plain from this that 
rondi would not insist on the 
precise equivalent of Mr. Yoshi- 
masa’s teapot of four-hundred- 
vears’ vintage. | think, rather, 
that so simple a thing as a spray 
of flowers, chosen lovingly and 
arranged with care and thought, 
would be an acceptable offering 
to it. 

It may be that others, as well as 
I, have won to the delights of 
rondi without knowing the true 
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Arch’t Stanton P. Lee, Troy, N. Y., for 
A. E. Van Devort, has secured unusual 


ay GIDEW ALLS SHOULD HARMONIZE 





laid 10in. to the weather WEATHERBEST 
Colonial White Stained Shingles lend 


pon Mg i WITH ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


Stained Shingles on roof are special 


“Doubl-Thik’’. These shingles with 
neers ager Pane especially well with ITH the present-day tendency toward smaller on sidewalls or roof, and WEATHERBES? colors do not 
ile Style OF arceitecture. homes, there is more need that the materials wash or fade out but mellow with time and there is a 
on sidewalls express individuality. With the many decided saving in paint and repair bills. 
soft-toned colors of WEATHERBEST Stained Shin- WEATHERBEST can be made to harmonize with any setting 


gles, and the WEATHERBEST Colonial White and especially when a selection of solid colors or variegated tones of 
WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles are used on roofs to contrast 


Ivory, there is opportunity to lend a particularly : : 

“hs P hi al J with sidewalls. 

charming architectural treatment. Sener Shingles are made only of pn pe or 
+s - “ 3 " orn earh mis grain, red cedar shingles. They are preserved against wind an 
Sidewalls can be of 16 in. WEATHERBEST with 73-in. Weather by cus WEATMAMERST grerece ef coneving color pli 

exposure or of 24-in. WEATHERBEST with 10-in. or ments into the pores of each shingle. 

11}-in. exposure. In either case they cost less than Write for free set of color photogravures showing different 


ordinary wood siding and much less than other side- | WEATHERBEST Homes in a variety of treatment. Ask for set of 
color samples. If you will give dimensions of roof and sidewalls, 


wall materials. WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles and names of your Lumber Dealer and Architect, we will see that 


‘“‘Making Old Houses into Charming 3 4 : : . 
applied with good nails will last a lifetime whether you get estimates of cost promptly. 


Homes”’ is a practical book on remod- 
eling and reshingling. Be sure to ask 


for it. 

WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 
801 Island Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Western Plant — Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 
Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers 





— a a ae ae ae oe oe oe oe oe oe oe 
i WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. | 
801 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. i 


Please send WEATHERBEST Color photogravures, Color Samples and 
literature showing lower cost of WEATHERBEST Sidewalls. 
‘Beautiful Roofs’’ © Book on Remodeling and Reshingling. 
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THE HOUSE 


BEACGTIFCUL 





When it’s a perfect winter 


day—and you’ve just returned from 


a tramp in the crisp country air— 


when you come in and find the 


crackling fire awaiting you 





Into the making of this one cigarette goes all of the ability of the world’s largest 
organization of expert tobacco men. Nothing is too good for Camels. The 
choicest Turkish and domestic tobaccos. The most skilful blenders. The most 
scientific package. No other cigarette made is like Camels. No finer cigarette 
can be made. Camels are the overwhelming choice of experienced smokers. 


C 1926 


—have a Camel! 


WHEN winter’s late afternoon 
sun is slanting his rays across the 
fields. And you’ve just returned 
with your dogs from a ramble 
over the hills. When you come 
inside and the friendly fire burns 
bright to cheer and welcome you 
—have a Camel! 

For however far you may wan- 
der, no other smoke-friend brings 
back so much cheer and comfort 
to your fireside as Camel. No 
other cigarette in the world is 
welcomed in so many homes. 
Camels are so skilfully blended 
that they never hurt or tire the 
taste, or leave a cigaretty after- 
taste, no matter how fondly you 
smoke them. In the words of 
experienced smokers—no other 
cigarette made, regardless of 
price, contains choicer tobaccos 
than those rolled into Camels. 

So, on this crisp and inviting 
day, as you start your favorite 
stroll along the sun-lit hills or by 
the winding stream—have a 
Camel! As you stand on the 
highest point of land and drink 
in the thrilling view around you, 
as you return and come in to the 
welcome of your sparkling fire, 
joyfully lift the match and know 
the most mellow fragrance that 
ever came from a cigarette. 


Have a Camel! 








Our highest wish, if you do 
not yet know and enjoy Camel 
quality, is that you may try 
them. We invite you to com- 
pare Camels with any cigarette 
made at any price. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
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RonpDI 
(Continued from page 204) 


name of the emotion which they 
experienced. If such there be 
| hail them, and would gladly 
know more of the exercises they 
may have practiced to obtain it, 
promising in my turn to make 
known to them each step | may 
take toward possession of the 
secret of attaining it at will. 

Only | would warn them that 
there are false and spurious ron- 
dis, readily mistaken for the true 
and precious one, but having none 
of its power to soothe, to comfort, 
or to exalt. There is for instance 
the gross and material content- 
ment which comes to us when we 
are fed full with luxurious viands; 
there is that subtle and devilish 
comfort that fills us when we sit 
in high places and are honored by 
men; there is that pleasant but 
pernicious languor that coaxes 
us from disagreeable duty to 
idleness. All these resemble rondi, 
but only as the deadly nightshade 
resembles the honest morning- 
glory. 

For the tests of rondi are these: 
that when it possesses us the 
senses are most alert and the 
mind is not stupefied but, de- 
tached, sees all things in their true 
values; that the soul is not puffed 
up but humble in its presence; 
and that, though we must be 
quiescent to receive it, it brings 
with it no mere drowsiness or 
vacuity. Its lotus is the lotus of 
the law, and not that of the lotus- 
eaters. 

When I first began to give the 
subject my attention, | took oc- 
casion to consult such dictionaries 
of Mr. Yoshimasa’s native tongue 
as were accessible to me, to see 
what light they might cast on the 
deeper significances of the word. 
It is a singular fact that in none 
of them does it appear at all. 

This made me fear for a time 
that there might actually not be 
either such a word or such a thing, 
but that the whole idea was a 
growth of my own fancy, devel- 
oped from a few inaccurate ex- 


pressions dropped by one not 
wholly fluent in our language, and 
misapprehended in the hearing. 

Ihis doubt was soon overcome. 
The absence of the word from 
the dictionaries | take to be be- 
cause it is probably a Chinese 
expression, such as (I am told) 
the educated Japanese sometimes 
affect to introduce into. their 
speech as a little extra token of 
erudition; and for the existence 
of the thing itself, I fall back upon 
that conscientia, or inward sense 
of self-evidence, in which the 
philosophers used to place the 
beginning of all certitude and 
the basis of all reason and knowl- 
edge. 

There is rondi. Who should 
know better than I, to whom it 
has brought beatitude? or how 
shall | doubt the existence of that 
which I myself have felt and 
known? 

Come, | have here, on this scroll 
of silk, a picture, a print, from 
Mr. Yoshimasa’s own land, the 
work of one who toiled for eighty- 
five years to win the skill required 
for its rendering, and died clamor- 
ing against heaven for not grant- 
ing him the five vears more he 
counted necessary to reach artistic 
perfection. It is one of those 
Phirty-six Views of Fuji, of which 
there are, whimsically enough, 
forty-four; the one in which the 


sacred mountain, limned in a 
tawny orange, surges up from 


mysterious forests and intrudes 
itself boldly among the ordered 
ranks of the clouds, which march 
past its summit oblivious. 

The night is well advanced. 


The noises of the street have 
quieted. Both Billys are long 


since sleeping placidly. | will un- 
fold the scroll, first (for it is high 
time) removing the armful of 
books, of which | have already 
spoken, to a less noticeable place. 


So is the stage set, the table 
spread, the temple swept and 


garnished. Perhaps this very night 
rondi will come to me. 


Tue DIMINIsHING Din1nc-Room 


(Continued from page 150) 


modified in harmony with its more 
Varied use. 

The heavy ‘mahogany board’ 
of olden times is replaced in the 
homes of to-day by smaller and 
more adaptable tvpes designed for 
other services in addition to those 
of meal time. 

The refectory table, long and 


narrow, does not overwhelm the 
room, and, with a bit of brocade 
across it and a few magazines be- 
side the lamp, it has a pleasant 
library air when off dutv. A top 
which is seven feet bv three is well 
proportioned and gives generous 
space for eight places. The two 
stalwart legs with spreading feet 
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Good Buildings Deserve 
__ Good Hardware 








If this were an ordinary hinge we 
would hardly be talking about it— 
But it isn’t! 


IRST, it is Good Hardware—Corbin. Second, it is su- 





perbly made of solid brass or bronze if you wish. Third, 

it will silently swing the heaviest of doors without sagging. 

Anditwill serve as long asthe building lasts. W heneveryou 

build, whatever you build—let not these words be forgotten: 
Corbin Hardware is Good Hardware 


> ce NEW BRITAIN 
P. & F. CORBIN ss NEMREITAIN 





he American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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‘Guests envy my bathroom 
...and lam proud of it/ 


we my husband began to climb in the business world, 

the doors of a far more interesting social life opened 
to us. My dreams of entertaining important guests came true. 
We felt as if we were blossoming out, and that meant mak- 
ing our little home blossom out, too, so that it could help 
us put our best foot forward. 

“The bathroom was my greatest problem. I shook my 
head over it many a time and wished we could afford to 
make it entirely over. Yet the final solution made all the 
difference in the world and cost only a smal] amount. 

“We replaced the old, dark-colored toilet seat with a 
handsome, new, all-white Church Toilet Seat. Now vou'd 
hardly know the room. It always was immaculate, for that 
matter, but now it /ooks so. More than one guest has said, 
‘What a /ovely bathroom’!”’ 

The handsome white surface of the Church 
thick, ivory-like sheathing. It never has to be painted or 
refinished. It is permanent. Easy to clean as porcelain. 
Perfectly sanitary. Fits any toilet. You can install it vour- 
sclf in a few minutes. Obtainable at anv plumbers. 


Send for «<cAn Easy Way to Make 
cA Bathroom More CAttractive”’ 


Tuis is the title of an attractively illustrated little book of 
sixteen pages, just off the press, that tells the story of the 
interesting way in which one woman discovered how to 
make her bathroom more attractive. If you have sometimes 
wished that your own bathroom looked a little more attrac- 
tive, this book will certainly be of value to vou, and it is 
FREE. Send for a copy, together with a free sample of Sani- 


Seat is a 








white Sheathing. Tear out the coupon now and mail it to- 
day. C. F. Church Mfg. Co., Dept. J4, Holyoke, Mass. 


CAUICN \ ats 


LOOK FOR THIS NAME ON UNDER-SIDE OF SEAT 


Mail this coupon 





C F. CHURCH MFG CO, 
Dept. J4, Holyoke, Ma 





obligation on my part, please send a free copy of your book, “*An Easy Way to 
Make a Bathroom More Attractive’, and a free sample of Sani-white Sheathing t« 
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THE DIMINISHING DinING-Room 


(Continued from page 205) 


are connected by but a_ single 
stretcher, running lengthwise, and 
the top has a wide overhang at the 
ends for comfort when the chairs 
are drawn up. 

For the really small family a 
table in three units is well adapted. 
There is a central section three 
feet square which is enough for the 
customary needs, but if there are 
guests, then the two end-sections, 
which have semicircular tops, 
may be moved from their places 
against the walls and joined to the 
central square to form a large oval 
table six feet long. 

Still a third variant is the table 
with a secondary top, two or three 
feet larger in diameter, which on 
festive occasions may be laid over 
the smaller cover and clipped into 
place. 

For elbow-room at table a safe 
rule of thumb is to allow a mini- 
mum of twenty-four inches for 
each person. In planning the room 
for the furniture, or the furniture 
for the room, the passage back of 
the chairs is important, and less 
than forty inches between the 
table and sideboard, and fifty-two 
inches between table and chimney 
breast, will be crowded. More 
space is, of course, needed in front 
of the fireplace than in front of a 
serving-table, both for the comfort 
of those with their backs to the 
fire and for the safety of the maid 
in passing by. 

‘Think of the varieties of din- 
ing-rooms,’ writes William Paris. 
‘Some, as a fitting accessory, need 
an ancestor, real or apocryphal, 
painted by Velasquez. Why do we 
have breakfast-rooms? For the 





Above is a common and extreme- 

ly convenient type of breakfast 

alcove. It does not replace the 

dining-room entirely, but is a 

convenient substitute when the 

family is small, or for the 
children 


simple reason that — soft-boiled 
eggs do not harmonize with tapes- 
tries and old masters.’ 

For all varieties, however, char- 
acter is the touchstone. Character 
includes appropriateness and_ in- 
dividuality — of the two, appro- 
priateness is the more important. 

Jomestic comfort three times a 
day, month in and month out, 
wears better than brilliant origi- 
nality. Fancy-dress is a bore at 
breakfast. 

The room may be dignified or it 
may be gay, but whatever the 
interpretation, friendliness should 
be the keynote! 

There is the pictureque type, 
with sturdy hand-hewn beams 
against rough plaster. The fire- 
place is framed with flagstones, 
and next it is a suggestion of the 
old-time oven; the wide hearth 
has long-handled fire-irons and a 
skillet. The windows have leaded 
glass and the floor is of wide 
planks. For such a room the 
furniture is plain and simple, and 
on the walls there are only black 
and white prints, a Colonial mus- 
ket or bits of pewter, the carved 
and gilded eagle from some old 
clipper ship or leather bottles. 

There is the spick-and-span 
model, with paneled walls made by 
the application of narrow mould- 
ings, the fields and borders painted 
in ivory and pearl, with perhaps a 
narrow line of clear color at the 
edge. The hardwood floor has 
rugs large enough to afford a non- 
skid footing. The fireplace is cased 
with Delft tiles in blue or mul- 
berry, under a delicate wood man- 
tel, and the light fixtures, door 


The plan below shows the dining- 
room shrunk almost to a ball- 
way connecting the living-room, 
kitchen, and downstairs bedroom, 
but still it is a bit more inde- 
pendent than a breakfast alcove. 
The story-and-a-half high living- 
room opens directly on the kitch- 
en, and so can be used when 
there are guests for dinner. On 
hot summer days, when the 


housekeeper is in sole possession, 

there is a cross-draft past the 

range from one side of the house 
to the other 
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Designed for Service Department, American Face Brick Association 


This is one of the 120 houses, embracing a wide variety of architectural styles and 
interior arrangements, shown in our “Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.” 





SECOND FLOOR 














DINING ROM 
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Beautiful, Enduring Homes 


EAUTY, permanence and real economy 
combine to make the Face Brick house a 
sound investment and a satisfying home. The 
variety of colors, textures and bonding give an 
almost limitless scope for artistic effects in the 
wall surfaces. A lifetime is just a fair start for 
T il a well-built brick house. Its many savings in re- 
pairs, painting and depreciation soon wipe out 

| the slight additional cost and make it the most 
4 economical house to own. These and other 
advantages of the Face Brick house are fully 
discussed in “The Story of Brick.” Sent free. 


Send for these booklets: 


“The Story of Brick” is an attractive booklet with beautiful illustra- 
tions of modern homes, and discusses such matters as Comparative Costs, 
Basic Requirements in Building, The Extravagance of Cheapness, and 
kindred subjects. Sent free. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” embrace 120 
designs of Face Brick bungalows and small houses. These houses are un- 
usual and distinctive in design, economical to build, and convenient 
in floor plan. Issued in four booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 
5-room houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 8-room houses. The entire set 
for one dollar; any one of the books, 25 cents. We can supply complete 


working drawings at nominal prices. 

“The Home of Beauty” contains 50 designs of two-story six-room 
Face Brick houses, representing a wide variety of architectural styles and 
interior arrangements, selected from 350 designs submitted in a nation- 
wide Architectural Competition. Sent for 50 cents. Complete working 
drawings for these houses at nominal cost. 

“The Home Fires,”’ a most attractive fireplace book, with many designs, 
gives full directions for fireplace construction. Sent for 25 cents. 

Address, American Face Brick Association, 1722 Peoples Life Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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You Can 
Always Afford Tile 


Even when the house-building fund is 
limited, Association Tiles should be used 
for their economical service. 


In costly residences much Tile is used, of 
course. The more expensive the house, the 
more Tile there should be. 


But here is a material that is not denied the 
owners of moderately-priced homes. The 
savings it makes possible—in labor, refin- 
ishing expense, permanence of service— 
make it very practical. 


As for its investment value, any home 
with Association Tiles in the bathrooms, 
kitchen or other places where fine decora- 
tive effects are desired, will sell or rent for 
more money every time. 


Write for a complimentary copy of Beau- 
tiful Association Tiles booklet. 


ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 


1060 SEVENTH AVENUE Beaver Fa.ts, Pa. 


ASSOCIATION TILES 


Ihambra Tile Co., Newport, Ky 
austic Tiling Co., Led., Zanesville, Obio 
rer, N. J. Los Angeles, Calsf. 

Beaver Falls Art Tile Co., Beaver Falls, Po. 
Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co., Coving ton, Ky. 









National Tile Co., Anderson, Ind. 
Old Bridge Enameled Brick & Tile Co., 
Old Bridge, N. J. 

Olean Tile Co., Olean, N. Y. 

Perth Amboy Tile Works, Perth Amboy, N. J 
The C. Pardee Works, Perth Amboy,N. J 
United States Encaustic Tile Works, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wheeling Tile Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Grueby Faience & Tile Co., Perth Amboy, N. 8 
Matawan Tile Co., Matewen, N. J. 
Mosaic Tile Co., Zanesville, Ohio, Matawan, N, J, 
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THE DrminisH1inGc Dininc-Room 


(Continued from page 206) 


hardware, and the frame around 
the mirror all have a silver finish, 
neither highly polished nor frosted, 
but between the two, with the 
quality which comes naturally to 
old plate. For pictures, a por- 
trait or an old-fashioned floral 
piece is all that is needed. 

And then there are the period 
rooms. They may be simple and 
inexpensive, but if a definite style 
is adopted one discordant note 
will be conspicuous, and home 
comfort may be forgotten for the 


sakeof keeping artistic correctness. 
The type of successful dining- 
room which cannot be classified, 
except as ‘individual’; which 
belongs to no one period, though 
it may draw from many; which 
has warmth, color, and personal- 
ity, is perhaps the sincerest home- 
setting. The architect and the in- 
terior decorator may play their 
part, but in the finished product 
whatever there is of taste and 
tradition in the family must be 
blended into one harmony. 


THE QUILTED PeTTICOATS OF PROVENCE 
(Continued from page 163) 


a feature of the landscape there. 

The troubadours sang not in 
French, but in the langue d’Oc, 
the tongue peculiar to Provence, a 
strange mixture of old dialects, 
especially the Greek and Roman. 
During the Middle Ages Provengal 
was extensively spoken in the 
South and developed a literature 
famed for its lengthy ballads and 
epic poems, echoed to-day in the 
poetry of the Félibrige, a group of 
seven Provengal poets, the best 
known of whom is Frédéric Mis- 
tral. In this literature is reflect- 
ed the passionate and emotional 
nature of the people, so easily 
moved to tears or laughter, to 
hatred or to love. And what more 
appropriate setting could nature 
give these temperamental souls 
than the contrast of steep hills 
rising abruptly from low-lying 
valleys, the cold winds and hot 
sunshine, the barren stretches and 
the fertile fields? 

To return to our jupons — from 
Provence to Paris they have 
lately come, to be cut up, alas! 
but in ways so attractive as to 
compensate. The fine printed 
cottons from which they were 
fashioned so long ago were made 
throughout the district, and show 
typical realistic floral designs. 
The oldest and rarest, made from 
one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty years ago, have rambling pat- 
terns of trailing vines and flowers 
in co'ors, usually harmonious red, 
blue, a 4 puce, on a white ground, 
resembi.. g somewhat the colored 
prints of india. Some of these 
have a border pattern at the bot- 
tom dnd scattered sprigs on the 
upper part. Following these de- 
signs came detached blossoms or 
bright nosegays on grounds of 
solid color — red, blue, green, 
saffron yellow, buff, and so forth, 
made about eighty years ago. Of 





these colored grounds the most 
sought-for to-day, because the 
most uncommon and _ beautiful, 
are the blue and the saffron. 
Later there was a vogue for small 
all-over patterns in many colors on 
white or colored grounds, the 
motifs often suggesting the Per- 
sian, Indian, or Chinese. Their 
present brilliancy, sometimes en- 
hanced by glazing, is remarkable, 
considering their age and the nu- 
merous vigorous launderings they 
must have undergone. The few 
which did fade have been dipped 
in strong yellow, green, or other 
dye to freshen them, the fact be- 
trayed only by the colored wad- 
ding, originally white. 

The jupons were made ankle 
length, from three to four yards 
wide, and gathered at the waist — 
bulky, to say the least. Their 
characteristic feature is the wad- 
ding and all-over hand-quilting in 
rows of beautifully fine, even 
stitches, which cross each other 
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One of 28 nex Sicademaes "53975 


Gesigns, priced $12. ie 
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CThese New beds lead the mode in decoration 


OW, your bedroom may reflect grain and lustre of the finest woods. Dar. Richaro C. Casor 


your personality as truly as your The smooth, seamless Grace/ine mould- _ | — 
most treasured frock, sowideisyour jing — exclusive to Dimi — imparts Ss b | E E “Pp 
choice in these new Grace/ine Beds. ageless strength and enduring beauty. . ge +e 7 as bye vio pat wks sa rof 
For among 28 modern and period designs Agssuredly, you want these lovely beds. “J dedicve that more minor illnesses are due ta 
are exactly the beds you want —asif they And for luxurious sleep, place onthem “*# % sé sapeliiAia: dv guidaip icici 
had been custom-built, just for you. henet: Deen watten endo 0 ee 
Here are beds gay in alluring color or dce.pring. See your dealer. For the ‘a/v # delow par, His payscoal expemasture i 
in the rich, new, Simmons Forestwood widest range, visit the store with a“ )/"¢ "Purse Ws i “ee Petaene 
finish which faithfully reproduces the Simmens Bedding Department. and Bedding art baile fur sauud vertfad tha 
THE SIMMONS COMPANY: NEW YOR A . CHICAG : ATLANTA . SAN FRANCISCO 
we 
of your life ; Z 
is spent Se" 


inved — Beds-Springs- Mattresses: ‘Built forSleep ... ~~ 


and BEDROOM FURNITURE alue before you buy 
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If your own dealer does not have Muralia papers, we 
will be glad to give the name of one 


who does have them 
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WALL PAPERS 








A STRIP OF PAPER—AND 


YOUR HOME 


OW often have you won- 

dered when looking at a 
single strip of carefully designed 
wall paper, just how you could 
use it to real advantage in your 
own home? 

The interesting truth is that 
fine wall paper often gives you 
the key to the whole arrange- 
ment of a room—in furniture, 
in color, and in hangings. 

Just how it does this, Miss 
Lucy Taylor has explained in her 


booklet, “The Simple Art of Wall 
Decoration”, which we will 
gladly send you on request. 


You will find it the most com- 
plete manual ever written to 
help perfect your own home— 
color schemes—copious illustra- 
tions, both in color and half-tone 
—examples of fine modern paper 
designs and running comments 
on each that make decoration a 
delight for everybody. Send for 
it today. 


BAECK WALL PAPER COMPANY 


233 Thirty-seventh Street 
















Name 


BAECK WALL PAPER COMPANY 
233 THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET 
Brooxtyn, New York 


Address. . . 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation on my part. Miss Taylor's 
booklet in colors on “The Simple Art of Wall Decoration.” 
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THE QuiLteD Petticoats OF PROVENCE 


(Continued from page 208) 


at right angles to form little one- 
inch squares. Around the bottom 
are a dozen or so straight lines of 
quilting quite close together, which 
form a border and give an extra 
stiffness to hold out the heavy 
folds. Some show two bands of 
such stitching, with a quilted 
floral band between. 

The cottons with which the 
skirts are lined are quite different 
in type and of more sombre col- 
oring — tan, brown, dull purple, 
maroon, gray, black-and-white — 
in very small patterns, generally 
fine stripes or serpentines, polka 
dots, plaids, checks, and so forth. 

At the height of the fashion it 
was the ambition of every girl of 
Provence to have as many jupons 
as possible in her trousseau, and as 
the number ran from one dozen to 
three times as many, according to 
the family wealth, you can imagine 
what mighty dower chests were 
sometimes needed to hold these 
cumbersome, albeit fascinating, 
creations. The bridal petticoat 
was made of fine white cotton 
quilted all over, not in the usual 
little squares but in a very elabo- 
rate design of scrolls and florals, 
and often there appeared in the 
wide border the special emblem 
of Provence, the department, or 
the family, the favorites being the 
lvre and a pair of hearts joined by 
an arrow. An all-white bed-cover 
was often quilted to match this 
bridal petticoat and edged with 
deep, heavy knotted fringe. We 
noted with interest that these quilts 
are almost identical with the elabo- 
rately quilted white spreads of Co- 
lonial America. 

The last jupons provengaux 
were made about 1860, and when 
the fashion went out the thrifty 
housewives utilized them for bed- 
covers by joining a pair, or packed 
them away; and onlv lately have 
they reappeared to delight us with 
their quaint designs and lovely 
colors. 

Falling in with the new idea for 
furniture covering, we first hunt- 
ed up a couple of chairs and an 
Empire settee, and then set out 
to find our jupons. In one shop 
in particular, on the Boulevard 
Raspail, we came across such a 
bewildering profusion that it 
was difficult to choose. Monsieur 
Lissarague, the proprietor, with 
the instinct of the true antiqua- 
rian, had long since recognized 
their twofold value, as interesting 
examples of the costume of by- 
gone days and fine specimens of 
old French prints, and had hunted 
them out in the towns and villages 
of Provence, gradually forming 
his remarkable collection of ju pons 


provengaux. The proof of their 
popularity for decorative pur- 
poses is the rapidity with which 
prices have risen within a short 
time. Two years ago you could 
buy them for about fifty francs, 
but to-day you must pay from one 
hundred to three hundred francs 
for them, according to condition, 
designs, and coloring, the earlier 
ones with rambling patterns on 
white and the later ones with 
sprays or blue or yellow grounds 
being the most expensive because 
the oldest and rarest. Monsieur 
Lissarague had also picked up 
some lengths of prints which 
had never been made up into 
petticoats, and comparison of 
these with the used ones proved to 
us the remarkable durability of 
the old dyes. Because of the qual- 
ity of the dyes and the immense 
amount of hand labor involved, it 
would be practically impossible to 
reproduce them to-day. 
Responsive to our eager inter- 
est, Mlle. Henriette, the obliging 
young saleswoman, opened for us 
the cupboards and drawers where 
were kept the finest jupons. With 
a little persuasion she consented to 
being photographed, first in a 
gorgeous yellow one, and then ina 
paletot of heavenly blue, semé with 
dainty pink rosebuds — the edges, 
pockets, and buttonholes bound 
with plain blue, and the large but- 
tons showing each a single bud. 
She brought out for us also quilts, 
cushions, bags, and tea-cosies, 
the smaller articles made of the 
pieces left from the paletots and 
furniture-covering. And with 
kindly interest she added to our 
growing collections, not of petti- 
coats, but of clippings showing 





A GORGEOUS YELLOW JUPON 
WITH A QUILTED BORDER 
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SECOND FLOOR 


Here 1s a House You 
Can afford to own 


Complete working Plans $1529 


OME builders who want authentic de- 

sign in a small house will find it com- 
bined in this house with an unusually liv- 
able floor plan arrangement. 

And ata cost within easy reach of those 
with modest means. 

Note the compact efficiency of the room 
arrangement, the comfortable size of rooms, 
the ample closets and the ease with which 
this house can be administered. 

As the largest lumber manufacturers in 
the country Weyerhaeuser Forest Products 
has been searching for years for just such 
houses as this to assist prospective home 
owners in getting full value for their money. 

If you like this house send $15.00 for a 
complete set of working drawings from 
which you can take bids and build this 
home just as shown. 

Or, if you would like to look over 11 
other houses in this series, a portfolio of 
illustrations will be mailed postpaid on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
812 Merchants Nat. Bk. Bldg. + Saint Paul, Minn. 
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Units make the kitchen 
modern and complete 


In any new home or apartment — large or small — no 
matter how the kitchen is designed—you can have the 
beauty and convenience of Kitchen Maid Units. 

You can use one or any number of them—according to 
your needs. Group the units together or separate them 
in different parts of the kitchen—each unit or any com- 
bination is complete and finished in appearance. 
Kitchen Maid Units save space—save time—save labor. 
They give you the cleanliness of smooth door construc- 
tion and rounded inside corners, which you can get only 
in Kitchen Maid equipment. 

Yet with all their efficiency and comfort, Kitchen Maid 
Units cost no more than old-fashioned cupboards. Mail 
the coupon for catalog showing the remarkable com- 
pleteness of Kitchen Maid Units. 


WASMUTH-ENDICOTT COMPANY 
ANDREWS, INDIANA 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 





WASMUTH-ENDICOTT CO., 
If in Canada, address Branch Office, Waterloo, Ontario 
Please send me information regarding the units checked: 


D Pulmanook, consisting of table and 4 seats 
folding into wall. For alcove Ci for any 
kitchen corner. Name 
0 Combination 210-X, with refrigerator, 
consisting of cabinet, broom closet, dish 
closet and linen cupboards to set against 
wall. 
O In-A-Wall Ironing Board, folding into 
wall when not in use. Broom Closet, to set 
in any kitchen (3; to be built into wall C 
O Dish Closets, Linen Cupboards, to be set 
in U; to be builtin UO. — 
0 In-A-Wall Telephone Seat. 
D Kitchen Maid Kitchen Cabinet, City 
DO Divider Cupboards, to be used to separate 
breakfast room from kitchen 
O Refrigerator State 


Ad. Vess 
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1102 Snowden Street, Andrews, Indiana 
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THe QuitTeD Petticoats OF PROVENCE 
(Continued from page 209) 


the endless irresistible designs 
which had so intrigued us. The 
collecting of jupon samples is go- 
ing to be of special interest to all 
who study textiles and their de- 
signs. We noticed that the jupons 
are so cut that the closely quilted 
borders form the lower edge, 
cuffs, and collar of the paletots, 
and the boxing of cushions. When 
used for upholstery work the 
edges are finished with gimp to 
match, fastened on with small 
brass-headed tacks, and frequent- 
ly the seams are piped with plain 
material which emphasizes some 
color in the pattern, 

At first we regretted that these 
charming old jupons should be 
cut up, — and at the present rate 
the supply cannot last long, — 
but museums could not possibly 
house them all, and as garments 
for the modern miss they would 
be decidedly unpopular. However, 
after seeing the delightfully useful 


ways in which they were made up 
we were convinced that this was 
better than to let them lie forever 
folded away. And so, seized with 
the spirit, we brought home a pair 
of identical petticoats with blue 
daises, carnations, and soft pink 
roses sprinkled over a buff ground, 
from which we developed a_re- 
freshingly new decorative scheme 
for a bedroom. 

The walls are papered in the 
same buff as the background of the 
flowered print, with trim to match 
the soft green of the foliage. A 
graceful bergére, a chaise longue, 
and a slipper chair, enameled 
green, are cushioned with the 
quilted jupon. The windows are 
curtained with linen of silvery 
green, which is used also for the 
covers of the dresser and the bed, 
— both pieces done in pale buff, 
— the bed further enhanced by a 
bolster of the jupon. C’est tout a 


fait charmant! 


SEVEN AGEs OF HoME 
(Continued from page 165) 


their guest, as if such a thing was 
inconceivable. 

‘On the contrary, Tullius, | am 
not sure that | can be happy in 
Rome — that is, in this immediate 
part of it. I confess I’m appre- 
hensive. For these new buildings 
were very poorly constructed. 
The owners tell me that they were 
designed to more than pay for 
themselves in ten years’ time; so 
they must have put them up just 
as cheaply as they dared. The 
interior partitions are wood, and 
the bay windows. As a matter 
of fact, these are largely lattice 
work, and you know how inflam- 
mable that is. Ifa fire ever broke 
out, especially on a windy night, 
there’d be no stopping it.’ 

‘Evidently we do use wood!’ 
thought Joan. 

‘And they’ve piled them as 
high — yes, higher — than the law 
permits. One poor wretch across 
the way tells me he has to climb 
two hundred steps to bed. Think 
what a load such heaped-up stories 
must impose upon the poorly 
built masonry beneath!’ 

He paused over a glass of 
Nomenatum, and then helped 
himself to a pear—one of the 
new exotic fruits that had recently 
made its appearance. ‘Tullius 
selected a melon, an even more 
recent importation. And _ while 
they were strewing the pavement 


with the peelings and rinds of these 
delicacies, Joan slipped away to 
have a look at the buildings that 
Darby considered so dangerous. 

She found a street hemmed in 
between walls not more than ten 
feet apart — walls that rose to a 
height of seven stories, and more. 
On the ground floor these were 
broken only by the entrance door- 
ways; but above this level that 
narrow ten-foot width was nar- 
rowed even more by projecting 
balconies and bow-windows of 
wood. On some stories these 
jutted out so far that they almost 
touched each other across the 
shadowy gorge, and the thorough- 
fare below was in perpetual twi- 
light. 

And yet this was a desirable 
residence street, just off the Vicus 
Tuscus — the upper Fifth Avenue 
of Rome! 

On a floor way above, someone, 
having finished with a basin of 
water, tossed it out casually into 
the canyon below, and Joan 
jumped aside quickly to avoid it. 
For a moment she was going to 
feel insulted, until it occurred to 
her that, from such a height, an 
act of this kind could not be any- 
thing but impersonal, — with no 
thought of the individual beneath, 
—as one might throw a stone 
carelessly from the top of some 
beetling cliff. 
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Now — Instant Waste Disposal 
for Your “House o’ Dreams” 


HETHER we like to admit it or not, the fact is that we 

are entering a domestic servantless age. Inefficiency and 
ridiculously high wages are making it impossible for house- 
wives, who would formerly have had servants, now to have 
them. This condition will get worse, not better. 


Build with this fact in mind. Banish the garbage nuisance. Stop 
those unending, unpleasant trips to garbage can and rubbish 
pile. Gain perfect tidiness of basement and yard. Do it with the 
Kernerator, which accomplishes instant garbage and waste 
disposal without leaving the kitchen. 


Costs Nothing to Operate 


The Kernerator consists of a brick com- objects are f 





bustion chamber in the basement, con- with the as} \ . coal, wood or gas — 
necting with hopper doors on floors the waste itself is f for its own destruc- 
above. | o these vVpes of tion. 
vaste garbage swe . cans, The Kernerator t more than a good 
Droke CKE ‘ I ine Ss, wilted radio set. It 1 t { Dulit in when vour 
flowers, etc. An occasional lighting de- home is erected, the radio can be 
ae +} ae } cathe RS At ere 
stre Ss the accumula mn and metallic acdead any 

( ul ur actor. 
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r combilete 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 


706 East Water Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Garbage 
Drop all waste 


here then 
FORGET it! 


disposal with- 
out leaving 
the kitchen 






































NEW SMARTNESS 
FOR YOUR FLOORS 


Thirty Minutes a Month—and the Ponsell will keep any floor 
in your home as spotless aud bright as your dining room table 


Regardless of the floor—hardwood, parquet. tile. livoleum, cork or cement —the use of the 
Ponsell will keep it aew/ Walk on tt—track dirt across it—dance on it—let grease spatter it—5 
minutes and the Ponsell renews tt 

And then think of the delight. the pride of Ponsell-appearing floors. With the Ponscll in ber 


® conGrm this They bave done away with the back-breaking. hand methods of the past. 
lhese thousands of users know the pride of beautiful floors. 


Consumes less than 3c 


home, no woman need make excuses to her friends or to herself Thousands of Ponscll users 


Moderately priced. Operated by electricity. 


worth of current an hour. No skill or strength required. 





2. My Ponsell ss perfect for 
tbe large stretches of bare floor 
in my lwing room where an 
even glistening polish ws de- 
sirable, as well as the — 


1 Keeping my floors beauti- 
fully polisbed ws now.a plea- 
sure—just guiding my Ponsell 


gently along. Gone is the 
backache of band-polisbing. 





§ And nowl can polish 
around and under my furniture 
witbout baving to move it. Aly 
Ponsell reaches narrow awk- 
ward places without any trouble. 
Hasn't it all become easy! 


6. Scrubbing my kilcben floor 

4S just as easy. I simply at. 

tach the scrubbing brash and 

watch my floor turn snowwhite 

“ Better than a sloppy mop?” 
lt surely of 


ult tt gocnto corners and 

up tw the baseboard?” Cer- 

tainly «t will There, I pol- 

ished that corner, not a dull 
spot left. 





8. With ct, I bad no trouble 
at all in bringing back to its 
original beauty, my stained, 
scratched dining room floor. 


“squegee”, (which came witb 


my Pons sell), dry up my floor wool and went over the prepared 


:| Now a Sew strokes of the 


wa yhfy. Ob !—by the way, . portion of lbe floor, 
—last Fall my Ponsell saved 
me a lot of money. 





10 Of came the old Airty fin- 11. Au I bad left to do 





12 With the Polishing brash 

ZT heought the wax lo a bigh 

lustre avd bebold! My flo 

+s spotless and gleaming for 
all to see 


was apply a little liquid wax 
with the Ponsell waxing brush 


fh, leaving the wood as fresh 
asnew TI then attached the 
sandpapering pad and smootb- and — 
ed and brought out the grain, 


MAIL THE COUPON — Aad we will promptly 
mail you full information, prices, and list of sales offices where 
you can secure a free demonstration in your own home—or a 
ten day free trialif vou are located 100 far fromany branch office. 


PONSELL3 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
Scrubs, Polishes, Refnishes For You 
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: PONSELL FLOOR MACHINE CO, 220-230 W oth Street. New York Cit. - 

H Please mail free illustrated folder and full information and prices about your electric § 

5 machine for scrubbing. refinishing, and polishing floors of all kinds. H 

s 

~ Name : 

s s 

e H Address : 
~ H.B. 2-26 § 
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3 Narrow spaces helween the 
eugs in my breakfast room 


which [ can now polish in a 
Sew seconds. 


5 CP CIWS CAWASE 


9. I attached the steel wire 
brush armed with a pad of steel 


s 





Reproduced 5 permission of The Pencil Points Press, inc. 


A COMPOSITION OF F. DUBAN. 
SKIRTS OF ROME. 


TYPICAL OF A STREET ON THE OUT- 
NOTE THE INDEPENDENT SHOPS LET INTO THE 


STREET FRONTS OF THE HOUSES 


SEVEN AGEs OF HoME 
(Continued from page 210) 


From the left the colossal arch 
of an aqueduct cast its shadow 
into the roadway. It reminded 
Joan of the lofty ‘elevated’ at 
One-Hundred-and-Tenth Street. 
On the right the tortuous lane 
wound on up one of the ‘seven 
hills.’ And she could make out, 
through the dusk above, the bow- 
windows enclosed, as Darby had 
said, in flimsy lattice. 

And she saw, stretching across 
this narrow gap, numbers of big 
timbers, which she thought she 
recognized as props, probably 
shoring up an unsafe wall from the 
face of the one opposite. Could 
that be right? And if so, which of 
the two was the weak one? 

She did n’t have to wonder long. 
Almost as her thoughts framed 
the question, she discovered, at 
the base of the wall next her, a 
gaping crack, all down the face of 
the lowest story. 

And as she looked, she fancied 
she could see it spread! 

Crying out in alarm for Darby, 
she rushed back into the house. 

But Darby was gone. It was 
just as if he had never been there. 

From room to room she hurried 
breathlessly. She sought him in 
the drawing-room, the kitchen, 
the guest chamber, and in the 
baths. She started up the stairs 
to the upper story. 

And what steep stairs they 
were! Steeper than she had ever 
seen before —like a stepladder. 
She hastened up them as fast as 
she could, and hunted for him all 
through her own apartments — 
and even through the slaves’ quar- 
ters. But Darby was n’t there. 

Up one more flight she clam- 


bered, — to the roof itself, — and 
looked for him in the solarium, 
and among the trimmed hedges 
and the exedre@ of their house-top 
garden. But no Darby. 

Even from the roof, the adjoin- 
ing apartment-building seemed to 
rise as high as ever. And through 
its tottering walls she could now 
hear the screams of terrified 
women, and the thunder of panic- 
stricken feet down the rickety 
stairways. 

Joan herself turned to run, but 
found to her dismay that she 
could not. The fascination of 
horror seemed to hold her rooted 
to the spot. She was impelled to 
stand by, helpless, while that 
towering front wall—after a 
preliminary tremor — dissolved, 
and crumbled like dust into the 
narrow street below. 

And at the same time the other, 
the wall nearest, came swinging 
out overhead, slowly at first — 
but surely — inevitably — until 
the next instant its awful weight 
would be crashing down, burying 
her, and house, and all, beneath 
one frightful ruin! 


OAN awoke, still trembling 

with terror, in her own bed, in 
their own room, in their own little 
house in Petcong. 

So it was, as she had believed, 
only a dream after all. 

‘Only a dream,’ thought Joan, 
with a deep sigh of relief. And 
then again, as she turned it over 
in her mind: — 

‘Only a dream. But even if it 
was, Friedlander says that such 
things really did happen — almost 
every day.’ 
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HE discovery of a thermostatic device that would auto- 
matically control a home heating plant so as to keep 
the room temperature always uniform was quickly 

followed by the second discovery that this temperature 
level could be automatically changed to suit the require- 
ments of a family’s ordinary habits of living. 


For generations it has been customary to “keep the fire 
checked down at night”. Common sense recommends 
this practice. It is more comfortable to sleep in a cooler 
house, and healthier. Then too, a low fire at night means 
fuel saved and greater safety. 


Cool Rooms to Sleep In—Warm Rooms to Dress In 
— and Fuel Saved Besides 


By the simple application of the alarm clock principle, the 
Minneapolis Thermostat, “The brain of the heating plant”, 
takes complete charge of this important function, lowers 
the house temperature automatically each night at the 
time you desire, then arouses the fire just before you 
wake in the morning so you may dress in a warm room. 


How The Clock Saves Fuel 


The temperature of the air outside averages about ten 
degrees lower at night than during the day. Consequently, 
it would take more fuel to keep your home at 70° during 
the night than in the daytime. Thus you can see how 
dropping the night temperature to 60° (or to any other 


TeAfINNEAPOLIS™ 


HEAT REGULATOR 


FOR COAL — GAS — OIL 





ulatoy 






degree you desire) means real fuel saving — besides the 
greater comfort it brings. 


Some types of heating’ plants are now sold already equip- 
ped with automatic control. And not always will you find 
the clock control included. 


Therefore you must be sure to specify the Minneapolis 
Clock-type Thermostat to get correct day and night 
temperature automatically. 


Oil Burners, Especially, Need Clock Control 


Especially with oil burners is this clock control essential. 
The quick, intense heating power of this type of heating 
plant makes it positively wasteful to let the fire run to 
full temperature all night. And if you shut the fire 
down manually, you must dress in a cold room 

in the morning. 

Any oil burner dealer can sell you his make of oil 
burner equipped with Minneapolis Automatic 
Heat Regulation, if he wants to. Insist upon it, 
and thus make sure of getting all the bene- 
fits of real automatic heat control — plus 
the dependability that has been proved 
by forty years of satisfactory service. 

















Minneapolis 

Heat Regulator 

Company 

2745 Fourth Ave. So., 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
Established 1885 


2745 Fourth Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me your free 

booklet, ““The Proper Oper- 
ation of the Home Heating 
Plant”, and full information on 
the subject of automatic heat con- 
trol. I have checked below the kind of 
fuel I am now using or have under 
consideration: 


This coupon brings you the Ocoat Dou Dicas 
facts you should know be- Cpu. Seeam én 
fore you buy any type 
of home heating plant. Te Lae 
Mail it today. 
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Buying an oil burner without a clock regulator means discomfort 
and wasted fuel at night or cold dressing rooms in the morning. 
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THIS LITTLE 
BOOKLET 
Pictures many Shaw 
Spinets. Write Dept 
32 for yours, and 
give name of your 

local dealer. 


h Your 
fal 


HAW SPINETS are beautiful furnishings 
—and popular. And because there are 
sixty styles, sizes and designs from which 
to choose, you are almost sure of selecting the exact 
spinet you want for your home. Built by skilled 
Grand Rapids cabinetmakers. Amply provided with 
drawers and compartments. Useful, convenient. 
Obtainable only in retail stores. Ask your dealer to 
show you his display of Shaw Spinets. 


H.E.SHAW FURNITURE CO. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Spinet Desk Headquarters” 
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Draperies that create Atmosphere 


HE color and design of your draperies should 

fix the atmosphere of your room. At 
McGibbon you will find draperies for every need; 
draperies daring, dignified, or gay. There are 
fine old conventional motifs and clever modern 
designs expressed in the choicest of brocade, 
cretonne, taffeta, and chintz, also net, grenadine, 
voile and gauze glass curtains. | 


McGibbon 


3 West 37th Street NEAR FIFTH AVENUE New York 


Telephone WISconsin 7900 


LACE CURTAINS 7 





LINENS 7 FINE FURNITURE 
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RIVERDALE COTTAGE 
(Continued from page 167) 


that make the little cottages 
of Brittany and Normandy so 
inexpressibly lovely. Casement 
windows are set into its gray 
walls, some singly, others in 
groups. A quaint splay bay was 
added to the east to give a 
pictorial aspect from without and 
a pleasing effect in the library 
alcove within. A porch, guarded 
by a stony parapet topping the 
rugged masonry foundation, was 
added on the west to give en- 
trance to the service extension, 
and a balcony was swung out to 
the north where meals may be 
served if desired and the lovely 
vistas of Van Cortlandt Park and 
the Bronx Hills enjoyed. 

Typical Norman dormers, the 
sort that seem to have been lifted 
from the very surface of the roof 
itself, were let in, while to the 
north the roof was allowed to 
drop in a wide overhang, upheld 
by the primitive timberwork 
that stands out as one of the most 
delightful and sympathetic fea- 
tures of the construction. And 
the sturdy character of the chim- 
ney, emerging with uncompromis- 
ing directness from the centre of 
the roof-ridge, adds the final touch 
of beauty and substance to com- 
plete the engaging design. 

The terrain is rocky, the lot 
on the north sloping sharply to 
the eastward, allowing the garage 
to be placed on the lower level, 
with opportunity for a_ rock 
garden, between the garage and 
the driveway, which is Mrs. 
Butterworth’s pride. From this 
garden a door opens directly into 
her studio workshop where are 
all the accompaniments of a wood 
sculptor’s profession. At the foot 
of the ravine in the rear of the 
house is a veritable wild garden, 
where nature needs no assistance 
to make it bloom in the spring 
with as colorful a mass as ever 
graced a cottage in northern 
France. 

The interior of the house took 
shape as the exterior had done, 
and, to fit the needs of a servant- 
less household, the dining-room 
was deleted from the plans and 
a pleasing dining-alcove in the 
spacious sunny kitchen was sub- 
stituted. But when guests are 
present, the fine old mahogany 
table in the long living-room, one 
of a collection of inherited an- 
tiques belonging to the owners, 
is requisitioned and visitors are 
given the place of honor before 
the open fire. 

And the living-room is quite 
what might be expected in a 
house of such delightful domestic 
traditions, with pleasing groups 


of casement windows placed to 
let in the sunshine and the pre- 
vailing breezes, affording also 
various lovely views of the pic- 
turesque surroundings. Opening 
from this room is the library 
alcove where books and maga- 
zines, convenient lamps, and com- 
fortable chairs afford opportunity 
for the relaxation that comes 
from reading. 

One would expect to find an 
abundance of closet space in a 
woman’s home, but here it hap- 
pens that closets are a hobby of 
the architect also and every inch 
of space has been utilized until 
it is doubtful if any small house 
ever had so many and _ such 
ingenious cupboards — even clos- 
ets within closets —for china, 
coats, vacuum cleaner, brooms, 
and all the homely but necessary 
accessories of the household. 

More than that, all sharp cor- 
ners such as sometimes ruffle the 
temper of the housekeeper have 
been eliminated, as have un- 
sanitary angles in ceilings and 
floors, and dust-collecting ledges 
have been rounded out; cupboard 
and closet doors open without 
undue exertion; locks and keys 
work smoothly, and casement 
windows operate easily, for all of 
which the occupants should — 
and do — give credit to the archi- 
tect. 

The space on the second floor 
is divided into two bedrooms, 
studio, and bath, with more and 
still more closets, one of which 
is a linen cupboard fitted with 
sliding trays. 

Each of the owners has her 
private bedroom, the one occupied 
by Miss Week duplicating the 
living-room below. Here again 
the architect has introduced an 
ingenious feature which disposes 
of an inartistic necessity by the 
enclosure of the basin and run- 
ning water in a wide shallow 
closet within folding doors, which 
are flush with the wall and which 
might, to all intents and purposes, 
open into an adjoining room. 
Within are shelves for medicines, 
linen, and toilet articles which, 
while easy of access, are concealed 
from view by the white enamel 
doors that match the woodwork. 
Mrs. Butterworth has a charming 
room in front with views to the 
south and east. 

Thus far, the house follows 
more or less conventional lines, 
but on the third floor, in addition 
to an extra room and bath, there 
is that which is, the owners would 
tell you were they asked, the 
chef-d’ceuvre of all. 

‘This is something you don’t 
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Curtis 
We cannot legally prevent 
imitators from copying our 
atterns and designs. The 
aw, however, does prevent China Closet C-700, a real spacesaver 
othersfrom using our trade- in the dining room and a design of 
mark. Make sure that the exceptional beauty and dignity. Priced 
woodwork you buy—sash, less than $90.00. 

doors, moldings or interior 
woodwork—bears the 


CURTIS trademark. 





Bedroom Dressing Table C-810. A space 
and furniture saver in the bedroom, an 
@ piece of permanent furniture of unusua 
utility and beauty. 




















“Beauty 


Front door to the home of Mr. Donald Lincoln, 32 


1926 










? ” Grenway Road, Shaker Heights, in Cleveland, 
Ohio; Architects, Brooks and Burrows; furnished by The Standard Building Materials Company. 
The door is Curtis design C-220. It carries out the best Colonial traditions. Price about $12.50, 


Must Always Begin With The Woodwork 


Woodwork is both architectural and decorative in 
character and it is permanent. Select it with care 


 ¥ YOU select the woodwork for your home without careful 
thought or knowledge, it can never be made as beautiful 
as homes with woodwork of authentic design and real crafts- 
manship. No matter how much you may spend to furnish 
and decorate, inferior woodwork disrupts the harmony and 
defeats your efforts. 


Doors and windows, casings and moldings, cabinets, mantels 
and staircase must serve more than useful purposes. Either 
they reflect character and charm or reveal poor taste. 


Rugs may be replaced, chairs changed, tables and lamps dis- 
carded, but not so with the woodwork. Once in, it is there 
to stay —a thing of beauty or else an eyesore forever. 


Builders of expensive homes have always realized the impor- 
tance of beautiful woodwork. Because they could afford 
to, they employed architects to “detail” it especially for 
them. 


Today builders of small homes can have beautiful woodwork, 
too. The authentic designs and sound construction of Curtis 
Woodwork afford every advantage formerly found only in 
expensive made-to-order woodwork. 


You and your architect or builder, can now select appropriate 
designs from the Curtis dealer’s stock or from 
his Curtis catalog. These items are manufactured 
in advance of your needs. Confine your selec- 
tions to Curtis sizes and designs and there will 


be no errors in production and no disappointments so com- 
mon with made-to-order millwork. 


While Curtis Woodwork has been designed by well-known 
architects of high standing, with ideas drawn from the finest 
houses in England and America, this masterful work has not 
increased the cost. For Curtis Woodwork is produced in 
large quantities. 

Although not to be compared with ordinary woodwork in 
design, workmanship, quality of materials or strength of con- 
struction, Curtis Woodwork costs practically the same. When 
all expense is included, such as sanding and cutting and fit- 
ting on the job, it usually brings an actual saving. 


You can secure Curtis Woodwork east of the Rockies through 
lumber dealers who handle the line. Consult our catalog in 
the Curtis dealer’s office. “Curtis Woodwork” (40 pages) 
contains valuable information. Write for it and for the name 
of the nearest dealer. 


The Curtis Companies Service Bureau, 447 Curtis Bldg., Clinton, lowa 
Curtis Detroit Co., Detroit, Michigan; Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Iowa; Curtis Sash 
& Door Co., Sioux City, lowa; Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau, Wisconsin; Curtis, Towle 
& Paine Co., Lincoln, Nebraska; Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Topeka, Kansas; Curtis- 
Yale-Holland Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Curtis Door & Sash Co., Chicago, Illinois; 
Curtis Companies Incorporated, Eastern Sales Office: 25 West 44th St., New York City. 


CURTIS COMPANIES INCORPORATED, CLINTON, IOWA 


CuRTIS WoODWORK 


@q DOORS » WINDOWS +» FRAMES « MOLDINGS + STAIR PARTS + BUILT-IN CABINETWORK 6 
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A Teapot for tea lovers. 
Vitrified china, non-absorb- 
ent, always fresh and pure. 
Will not stain or craze. 
Holds the heat. 

A large assortment of 
beautiful shapes and 
decorations at leading 
stores. If you don’t find 
JH them, write 

Hall China Company 
Largest Manufacturers of 

Fireproof Cooking China 
in the World 
Dept. B 
2 East Liverpool, Ohio 











(HALLS TEAPOTS 


of Secret Process Fireproof China 







































































A stencilled Grasscloth from the Tokugawa 
period which might be called a Symphony of 
Spring. : 
Colored by hand on softly tinted woven fibre — 
a gold background like the sun shining through 
trees in blossom — slow winding streams and 
flying birds, it is typically Japanese in its won- 
derful spacing and balance of line. 


We have many other beautiful designs in plain 
and stencilled 


GRASSCLOTH 


Samples on request 
F.C. Davidge & Co., Ltd., 28 Wellington St. W., Toronto 2, Canada 
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RIVERDALE COTTAGE 
(Continued from page 214) 


often see in a city house,’ they 
remarked as with an air of mys- 
tery they led the way to a door 
leading from the hall. Throwing 
it open they announced impressive- 
lv: ‘An Attic!’ 

Just the merest scrap of an 
attic it was, to be sure, but a 
precise counterpart, in miniature, 
of the attic of their childhood, 
bare of plaster or sheathing, with 
rough, unfinished walls, rafters, 
and rude beams left in the frank 
simplicity of their native state. 
The words were spoken with the 
pride of possession, tempered 
with a certain whimsical humor, 
tut it was easy to guess, without 


being told, what that relic of early 
days meant to them, and the 
many thrilling memories of child- 
hood it evoked. 

It is for just such quaint old- 
time things as this, for the primi- 
tive beauty and simplicity of 
perennial traditions, that women 
love their own home and fireside; 
and lucky are they who are able 
to attain their desires in so wholly 
pleasing and satisfying a fashion 
as have the occupants of the 
little cottage at Riverdale, about 
which clings an aroma of the 
quaint and modest but always 
pictorial peasant homes of north- 
ern France. 


Tue Business oF HousEKEEPING 
(Continued from page 174) 


Almost its supreme virtue is the 
enamel shelf on which to prepare 
food. : 

Definite lists of utensils for food 
preparation cannot be given, be- 
cause each individual household 
has to fit its equipment to special 
conditions of size and menu pref- 
erence. Certain facts about ma- 
terials only are common to all 
circumstances. Aluminum is prob- 
ably the best all-round choice 
from the standpoint of conven- 
ience and durability. When pur- 
chasing it be sure to get a quality 
heavy enough not to dent easily. 
An aluminum griddle which fries 
without grease is an essential tool. 
The drawback, to the most 
particular housekeepers, in the 
use of aluminum is the time con- 
sumed in keeping it bright and 
shining. If shiny surface and uni- 
form attractiveness of appearance 
are the things most desired, 
enamel utensils alone will per- 
fectly satisfv. The only drawback 
here is the lack of durability un- 
less the same care is uniformly 
given that is necessary for glass. 
Even the best quality of enamel 
ware will chip if casually treated 
or banged about. One utensil of 
enamel ware we find indispensable 
in our household. This is a drip 
coffee pot. It answers all the 
latest scientific specifications for 
making a perfect cup, and less 
time is necessary in its use than 
for any other method we have 
tried. 

For certain kinds of cooking, 
like cake and custards, oven glass- 
ware is best. In cleaning it use 
steel wool. 

When it comes to large pieces 


of equipment, like stoves, we have 
to confess that our choice is most 
crucial because most seldom al- 
tered. If stoves wore clothes there 
would be many kitchens where 
they still were garbed in hoop 
skirts. Stoves, more than any 
other household tool, are likely to 
belong to a long-past era. One 
important lesson for us all to 
learn is a respect for our trade so 
deep that we will not tolerate 
worn-out or inadequate equip- 
ment in its pursuit. 

Beside electric refrigeration in 
importance as a real advance in 
housekeeping procedure stands 
the modern stove. This, too, has 
automatic control. The tempera- 
ture of the oven no longer has to 
be guessed at, tested by rule of 
thumb methods, or watched to 
see that it does not climb up un- 
duly or drop suddenly. Gas has 
superseded coal as a fuel for sat- 
isfactory cooking, and probably in 
its turn gas will be displaced in the 
near future by electricity. 

For both gas and electric ovens, 
heat is now measured and held 
steadily by an automatic valve 
This turns the heat unit on or off 
according to the temperature 
called for by the dial, which is set 
by the cook. With this appliance 
we have come to realize that what 
we once called bad luck was sim- 
ply a lack of accuracy. Cakes 
cannot fall nor custards curdle in 
the oven policed by the heat- 
control valve. The most timorous 
amateur need have no fear if she 
possesses a modern cook-book 
which specifies temperature and 
time for cooking, if she owns and 
accurately uses a set of measuring 
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Tuis design by Angus McD. McSweeney, San Francisco, Calif.; was awarded 
first prize in the Lehigh Prize Home Competition, for two story homes. 
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Is beauty confined to expensive homes? 


Lehigh prize homes answer “NO” 


Perplexity mingles with hope when you plan to build. 

Through the nation-wide Lehigh Prize Home Com- 
petition, hundreds of architects present practical solu- 
tions to the homebuilder’s many problems. 

The 28 prize-winning designs in this competition 
were judged by this jury of five eminent architects: 
Aymar Embury, II, New York City; H. T. Lindeberg, 
New York City; Charles G. Loring, Boston, Mass.; 
David Adler, Chicago, Ill.; D. West Barber, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

The 28 Prize Homes are illustrated with floor plans 
and described in the handsome book, “28 Better 
Homes.” 

Lehigh prize homes already being built 
Four prize homes are being built in the vicinity of 
New York, Chicago, Kansas City and Birmingham. 
They are being inspected by thousands of enthusiastic 
visitors. By actual demonstration these homes of con- 
crete masonry are setting a new standard in house 
construction. 

Make this comparison 
Compare the plans for the home you wish to see real- 
ized with the beautiful home shown above and the 27 
other prize winners contained in “28 Better Homes,” or 
by visiting one of the four prize homes now being built. 


1. Has it unqualified architectural merit? 
The home above, and the other prize winners were 
selected by the jury for attractiveness of design— 
for perfection in plan. 





How to secure 
PERMANENT SATISFACTION 








2. Is it moderate in cost? 
Concrete masonry* is the most economical type of 
permanent, fire-safe construction. You can famil- 
larize yourself with this type of construction by 
reading “28 Better Homes.” 


* Concrete Masonry construction means: Walls and partitions of concrete 
building block or tile with an exterior facing of Portland Cement Stucco. 


3. Will it be permanent? 
Concrete actually grows stronger with age. Depre- 
ciation is at a minimum and your home will always 
have a high real estate appraisal value. 


4. Is it both attractive and skilfully planned? 
These homes are. They have the charming color 
effects obtainable only in Portland Cement Stucco. 
They are the ultimate in the wise utilization of 
space. Bedrooms, living room, kitchen—light and 
airy. Windows pleasantly spaced, insuring health- 
ful living. Closets, ample in size and number. 

5. Will you eliminate worry about fire? 

These homes are fire-safe. Concrete construction 
always insures your peace of mind. 

Mail the accompanying coupon for the book, “28 Bet- 

ter Homes.” Use it as your guide to Permanent Satis- 

faction. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company 
Allentown, Pa. Birmingham, Ala. Chicago, Ill. Spokane, Wash. 


District Offices in other Principal Cities 




















whatever you build 
(1) Get Dependable Materials. 


More Lehigh Cement is used than any other 
because it is dependable. 
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(2) Get Competent Workmanship. U 
The contractor who insists on Dependable Ma- Yrs:  : 
terials is likely to hire competent help and put 
skill and dependability into all that he builds. 
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Lehigh Portland Cement Company, ! 
Box 32-B, Allentown, Pa. 
‘ 

Send me “28 Better Homes.” I en- \ 
close roc to cover forwarding cost. : 
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Replica of a Georgian Period Marble Mantel 


in residence, Hanover Square, London. 50 


Antique Mantels 
and Modern ‘Reproductzons 


Nowhere else could you obtain many of the rare Fy? 
objects we sell. Through our business relation- c 
ships, almost a century old, we control sources 

Cw 
of supply both at home and abroad. On display 


in our showrooms are treasures in genuine an- 
tique mantels, wrought iron fireplace accessor- 
ies, garden furniture and modern reproductions. 
We should like to show you these. Or, upon 
request, we shall be glad to send you photo- 
graphs and to give you such other information 
as you may desire. 
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S Hand Wrought Andirons, Illustrated, $95 
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Wa H JACKSON COMPANY 


Wak — STREET 318N.A\ICHIGAN AVE. 
° NEW YORK . ° CHICAGO . 
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| , ‘ ; 
| Something better” 

| “LET ME SEE something better” says the 
| ustomer—very frequently indeed. That 
wae better in an automobile may 
cost several hundred or perhaps even 
several thousand dollars more; but in a 


Cigarette it costs just three cents more 











| “What a whale of a difference 
full a few cents make” 





Liccett & Myers Towacco Co v 














Tue Business oF HOUSEKEEPING 


(Continued from page 216) 


tools, and puts her food into an 
oven with heat control. If an 
alarm clock be added to the list, 
the newest housekeeper in the 
neighborhood may forget her food 
while it is in the oven, to read 
Mencken, if her taste runs that 
way, with no qualms about the 
result. When the alarm goes off 
and she takes her food from the 
oven she need fear no comparison 
with even the perfection of his 
mother’s cooking. 

Whether to choose a gas or an 
electric stove depends first upon 
comparative service rates for the 
two fuels. With insulated ovens in 
either case the amount of fuel 
consumed may be practically the 
same. Technique in the use of 
each heat source differs. By com- 


parison, gas is quick to come and 
equally quick to go. Electric 


heat is slower in developing but 
much slower to disappear. We 
boiled water, on one stove, ten 
minutes after we had turned off 
the current. For water-heating, 
gas is still the wisest choice. 
There remains the equipment 
for cleaning food and utensils. We 
have at last won our gallant 
struggle with the plumber to get 
our sinks at the right height. In 


case the workman is hard to 
convince measure it yourself, put 
on your most warlike expression, 
point out the mark autocratically, 
and bid him put it there and no- 
where else. The mark should in- 
dicate the level of the bottom of 
the sink, and it should be at just 
the height reached by your ex- 
tended finger-tips when vour arms 
are extended straight in front of 
you at an angle of about thirty 
degrees. 

A white sink, with an enamel 
surface, is worth in satisfaction 
whatever it costs in care. The 
guarantee of cleanliness which it 
automatically issues by its very 
appearance Is priceless. If we are 
not lucky enough to be able to do 
our own work we value a surface 
which provides no protective 
coloring for dirt. The sink should 
have an ample drain-board sur- 
face at each end. Above it a 
swinging faucet provides both hot 
and cold water from the same 
outlet. 

Thus provided with a minimum 
of necessary equipment, we next 
month consider the question of its 
most convenient and pleasant ar- 
rangement so that the way of the 
housekeeper may be made smooth. 


~ ENA D—_—_> 


Oi, BurNeErs 
(Continued from page 178) 


pick the burner that was sold by 
a firm in whose judgment, intel- 
ligence and skill | had the most 
confidence. 1 would choose the 
burner which was handled by a 
dealer whom | felt sure could 
properly install and service that 
burner, and would be in business 
ten or twelve years hence. 

With the choice of the burner 
made and the order placed, prep- 
aration for the installation begins. 
If the burner chosen is represented 
by the type of dealer who measures 
up to the standards set for him in 
this article, his engineer or service 
man will have made a careful sur- 
vey of the heating-plant in which 
the burner is to be installed even 
before he quoted a price on the 
installation. Such an examination 
will have made known to him the 
condition of the boiler or furnace, 
the insulation, the chimney, and 
so forth, and he will have a com- 
plete record of any work or 
changes necessary to put the 
heating-plant in condition for the 
installation of the burner. Usually 
a complete cleaning of the chimney 


and boiler is needed. If the plant 
is a warm-air furnace all joints in 
the fire-box should be carefully 
inspected and recemented, not 
only before the installation but 
each year following, before start- 
ing the burner in the fall. The 
conditioning of the heating-plant 
is a most important step in the 
ultimate satisfaction to be secured 
from the burner. Detailed in- 
structions for adapting boilers of 
all kinds to oil-burners in order to 
secure the best results in efficiency 
and fuel economy may be secured 
in the Handbook of Domestic Oil 
Burning, published by the Amer- 
ican Oil Burner Association, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York, 
New York. 


NE of the first questions to be 

answered following the selec- 
tion of the burner is what size the 
oil storage tank shall be. This 
will be influenced by whether the 
tank is to be inside or outside, the 
space available, and the size of the 
building to be heated. Oil com- 
panies dislike to make deliveries 
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In harmony with the furnishings 
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S Fenestra Casement Windows °% 





OWEVER simple or luxurious the — ments admit more lightand air. They always 

home interior, Fenestra Casement open easily—never stick or warp or rattle. 

Windows blend with the surroundingsin | Your draperies are kept clean by screens snside. 

graceful friendliness. Their small, sparkling | These are only a few of the advantages you 

panes and slender muntins add a flavor of enjoy when youask your architect and builder 

romance to every room. to use Fenestra—the steel casements easily 
And besides their beauty, Fenestra Case- obtained in every locality. 


R the modern home steel 
windows offer permanent 
beauty and utmostutility. With 
Fenestra Basement Windows 
your basement will have 80% 
more light than from wood win- 
dows of the same size. 


Fenestra Garage Windows 
make working in a garage safer 
and easier, for an easily operated 
ventilator lets gases escape prop- 
erly. Like Fenestra Casements, 
all these better windows are rug- 
gedly made of steel. 

With all their advantages Fen- 
estra Steel Windows cost no 
more than ordinary windows. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
C- 2258 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


fenestra 


yom and apartments 

i) schools and institutions 
commercial buildings 
all industrial structures 
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ss Oldstyle MEDAL Brick 








) rick Technique 
ith a History 


HERE are old and splendid traditions behind 

the variegated brickwork of the late renaiss- 
ance. Home-lovers who glory in old furniture 
and period decorationswill find Agecrost Oldstyle 
Medal Brick the fittest medium for the exterior 
of theirhome. It reproduces the atmosphere of old 
days with a brick whose surface has been pre-aged 
by a patented method of production. Send for the 
booklet, Beautiful Agecrost Homes. 


THE MEDAL BRICK & TILE CO. 
CLEVELAND 
Detail of George W. Hale residence, Cleveland. 
Howell & Thomas, Architects. 



























Learn INTERIOR DECORATION at Home 
~This Extremely Easy Way! 








2 a] 

Mail Coupon for FREE Book 
i TOW, through a wonderfully practical business of your own or get a lucrative position. 
method of training, any woman—even 
if she feels she has no special ability— can 
easily and quickly qualify for this at- 

tractive and high-salaried profession. 
You learn at home in your spare time to 


Take advantage of the many special ad- 
ditional features offered by this Course 
including your privilege to secure all home- 
furnishings at wholesale prices. Our beau- 
tiful new book, giving full details of this 

, a = extremely easy home-study method, is now | 
do things the professtonal way. Every yours FREE for the asking. No obligation. | 
single phase of Interior Decoration is Make Interior Decoration your career! Mail | 
thoroughly covered. All work receives coupon NOW! National School of Interior 
the individual attention and advice of | Decoration, Dept. 72,2 West 47th Street, N.Y.C. 


eminent decorators. It is as fascinating 
as learning a new, thrilling game! 





National School of Interior Decoration, 

Dept. 72, 2 West 47th Street, New York City. 
You may send me FREE and without obligation, 

a copy of the new book, “‘Your Opportunity in the 

New Profession of Interior Decoration.” 


Increasing Demand 
for Trained Decorators 


Because of the wealth of opportunities now 
open in this uncrowded field, you should start re 
your preparation at once. Trained Interior ‘ SEAS 
Decorators are wanted everywhere now. Women 
are finding fine careers with splendid incomes. 
Earnings run as high as $10,000 a year. Before 
you realize it, you can open up a profitable 6 ae ee ae BUDS iscuesoavnsesss 
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(Continued from page 218) 


in small quantities and often 
charge an additional cent or two 
per gallon for orders under four 
hundred gallons. A five-hundred- 
gallon tank gives about the storage 
equivalent of a four-ton coal-bin. 
Wherever space is available a one- 
thousand-gallon tank is to be 
preferred for houses of ten rooms 
or less. Larger houses require 
proportionately larger tanks. If 
the tank is buried — and it should 
be for appearance sake —care 
should be taken that it is not 
buried under cinders. Cinders 
contain acids which, washed down 
to the tank by rains, will eat 
through any tank. 

Care is also required in order 
that the installation may comply 
with the local code or ordinance 
governing the installation of oil 
burners. In many communities 
these rules are poorly made, or 
antiquated, making restrictions 
that unnecessarily add to the cost 


of the burner. Yet they must be 
complied with. If no local ordi- 
nance exists covering such instal- 
lations, the regulations of the 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, Boston, should be followed 
for the safety of the householder, 
Laxity in local rules or careless- 
ness in installations are even less 
to be desired than too many re- 
strictions. 

With the installation properly 
made, nothing remains but to con- 
vert the basement from its once 
ill-kept appearance to one in 
keeping with the other parts of the 
home which are lived in. Some 
prefer to make billiard or play- 
rooms; others to fit up a workshop 
or a den, and still others simply to 
paint the walls white and hang 
curtains at the windows because 
of the thrill they get from con- 
trasting this spic-and-span apart- 
ment with its previous cluttered 
up and dingy aspect. 


A GarDEN on Two Hours a Day 
(Continued from page 182) 


extend the blossoming-season. For 
example, by persistent clipping, a 
dozen plants of bachelor’s-buttons 
are kept in blossom all season, 
from which we get more of these 
invaluable ‘picking’ flowers than 
from a whole patch which is un- 
pruned and soon blossoms itself 
to death. And so with Canter- 
bury-bells. We had about a 
dozen and a half of these this year 
— enchanting pinks and lavenders 
—and by clipping out the faded 
bells each morning we kept them 
in blossom until frost. All of the 
campanulas will reward you in 
this way. 

Then, too, we cultivate — 
every morning where it is most 
needed. It is surprising how much 
space one can go over in a few 
minutes if one keeps well ahead 
of the work during the early part 
of the garden season and the ground 
is kept clear of weeds. We must 
n’t forget, in regard to cultivation, 
that weed-discouragement is only 
half the benefit obtained; and 
that keeping the soil loose and 
friable, with a little dust-mulch 
on top to prevent evaporation and 
conserve moisture, is really the 
main object of cultivation. A 
quarter of our two hours may well 








be allowed for this necessary job. 

Naturally, spring’s main duty 
is seed-planting, and the trans- 
planting of both annuals and per- 
ennials; also, dividing and _ re- 
setting the latter — inferring, of 
course, that the ground has previ- 
ously been prepared. We like, at 
this season, to apportion the re- 
mainder of our fine compost from 
last year’s compost heap; this is 
splendid to renew worn-out soil 
in bulb and perennial beds. With 
all these important seasonal jobs 
we may occasionally put in to ad- 
vantage more than the average 
two hours of clear consecutive 
time. We can repay ourselves this 
borrowed time later, when the 
garden is well in hand. 

Just after supper, in summer, is 
also an excellent time to work at 
least half an hour. Clothes? It is 
surprising how many things we 
can do without soiling light dresses. 
White shoes suffer, it is true, but 
that is easily remedied. We water, 
clip, and often do a little easy cul- 
tivating at this time. Long-han- 
dled tools are a necessity for com- 
fortable, ladylike garden-work 
such as this. It is in the morn- 
ing that we like to really grub inthe 
earth, and dress accordingly. 
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after all is said and done, 
the walls and ceilings 
of your home reflect its 


Beauty and Permanence 


OUR finest draperies, 
your most cherished 
pictures, your distinctive 
furniture, —all are lost 
against the ugliness of 
cracked, unsightly walls. 


And there is only one 
remedy — Herringbone 
Armco Metal Lath—a rigid 
metal base that grips the 
plaster securely — prevents 
cracks — preserves perma- 


nently the pleasing effects of 
plastered walls and ceilings. 


For your home demand 
Herringbone — the better 
Metal Lath—a dependable 
foundation for beautiful 
walls and ceilings — and 
besides an effective barrier 
against fire. The coupon 
brings you an interest- 
ing and attractive home 


booklet. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING a sng ert YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Branches and Sales Agen 
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tones of mahogany — make it a 

sumptuous ornament of rare 

charm. Handed down from father 

to son, generation to generation, 

it has served the romantic tradi- 

tion of a noble family as a fitting 
receptacle for the 
rich gifts of jewels 
and treasure, from 
each successive 
bridegroom to his 
bride. 


¢ HIS antique Spanish Bargueno, 
/ or bridal treasure chest, is a 
magnificent and perfectly pre- 
served specimen of 17th century, 
old world craftsmanship. Its mar- 
velously wrought bronze, its deli- 
cately traced in- 
lays and its rich 
coloring — deep 
rose ivory insets 
against the nat- 
ural age ripened, 


MEISEN FIGURES 
ITALIAN ARTS 
SPANISH ARTS 


LALIQUE GLASS 
FRENCH ONYX 
FRENCH BRONZES 


LAMPS 
SHADES 


N.KHOURI & BRO., 115 East 25rd St., NewYork 


MPORTERS —- WHOLESALE ON 
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Rookwood aims at a worthy contemporary ex- 
pression while maintaining the tradition of an art 


as old as time. 


An exclusive representative will be found in all 


important cities and direct inquiry is invited. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CoO. 
Celestial Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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QUARANTINE 37 


(Continued from page 186) 


imported bulbs since 1922 that the 

amount of infestation has increased 

rather than diminished as to such 

important pests as the two bulb- 

flies, the bulb eelworm, andthe bulb 

mite.’ According to an inspector 

of the Bureau of Entomology 27, 

plantings in California, Oregon, 

and Washington were examined 

and the narcissus bulb-fly was 

present in seventeen, with a max- 

imum infestation of 15%. This 

investigation was not of recently 

imported foreign bulbs, but of bulbs 

growing in the plantings investi- 

gated for from two to five years. 
In fifty-five lots of bulbs ex- 

amined for the lesser bulb-fly, ‘the 

degree of infestation was rather 

light as shown by the following 

data: — 

21 were uninfested 

8 were so slightly infested that the 

percentage was not determined 

15 had less than 1% 

7 had from 1% to 5% 

2 had from 7.1% to 8.9% 

I was estimated at 15% 

2 had from 47.6% to 52.7%’ 


‘With reference to the status of 
the bulb mite as a narcissus pest 
the results of our examination 
indicate that, although present in 
virtually all plantings examined, 
the degree of infestation was so 
negligible that no attempt was 
made to determine the exact per- 
centage.’ 


T would be enlightening as 

well as important to know 
what percentage of imported 
bulbs are infested, exactly what 
damage these infestations have 
done, and ‘what absolute and 
definite proof can the Federal 
Horticultural Board offer of recent 
transmission of pests from the 
narcissus bulb to crops of alfalfa, 
clover, or onions in any country 
of Europe or in any locality of 
the United States of America.’ 
So far as the writer knows no 
figures have been given on the 
first two questions, and no an- 
swer yet to the third. 

The second line of defense 
dealt entirely with the present 
status of the American-grown 
bulbs, which has only an indirect 
bearing on the controversy unless 
it is admitted that the embargo 
has been put on the narcissus 
bulbs to protect home industry 
as such. If this is so it becomes 
an economic question which has 
no place legally in Quarantine 37, 
but should be considered as a 
tariff measure by Congress. How- 
ever, it is interesting to know that 
several states are encouraging the 
raising of narcissus bulbs. There 
are acres planted in New Jersey, 


Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Florida, Texas, California, 
Oregon and Washington. These 
plantations run into the millions 
of bulbs, according to testimony 
presented by American growers 
at the Conference, and for the 
most part seem to have been 
planted with the assurance from 
the Federal Horticultural Board 
that the embargo on foreign 
bulbs of the narcissus family would 
become effective January Ist, 1926. 
It was argued that this assurance 
had caused the bulb farmers to 
put money into the investment of 
machinery, stock, land, and build- 
ings, and they should be protect- 
ed against foreign competition. 
Again this seems a question of a 
protective tariff rather than an 
embargo against nefarious infesta- 
tion, 

Last year the importation into 
the United States was over 4,000,- 
000 bulbs, which shows something 
of the popular demand for the 
narcissus. It should be explained, 
however, that this number was 
in excess of the normal import 
because of the threat of the ap- 
proaching quarantine. Neverthe- 
less the consumption of these 
bulbs has been great, and the 
question of whether the people 
of the country will be allowed 
to buy French and Dutch narcissi 
is an important one. 

More important perhaps are 
the questions of (1) whether 
this proposed embargo is an open- 
ing wedge for the total exclusion 
of foreign plant material, and 
(2) whether the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board has the right to 
act in tariff matters instead of 
following the lines laid down by 
the Act of August 20, 1912, which 
authorized its formation: ‘to pre- 
vent the introduction into the 
United States of any tree, plant 
or fruit disease or of any injurious 
insect new to or not widely prev- 
alent or distributed within and 
throughout the United States.’ 

At present writing the decision 
on these matters has not been 
announced. The great mass of 
testimony pro and con which 
was presented at the Washington 
conference is now in the hands 
of Secretary Jardine, and gar- 
deners throughout the country 
are eagerly awaiting his answer. 
Should he uphold the action of the 
Federal Horticultural Board it 
is a safe prediction that the ama- 
teur flower-lovers of the United 
States, no less than those who 
are interested commercially in the 
importation of foreign bulbs, will 
carry on their fight with even 
greater vigor. 
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Comfort 


depends on wiring, you never see 


PIPE—a book—and a good lamp! A picture of com- 
fort that depends on two things: having the outlet 
for the lamp handy, so that you can plug in just where 


Th G-E Wi : S ste . . . oe . 
cen aiteee ved you want it. And having quality wiring built for endur- 
qnbedring uleguets ant ing service inside your walls. 


lets, conveniently control 
ledandusing G-E materials 
throughout. Th G 1 El ’ C k f d 1 f 
Merchandise Department € : enera nein capers aes ers OF every etail O 
General Electric Company material that goes into the wiring of your home, have 
Bridgeport, Connecticut ) ie ; j , 
standardized house wiring into a definite system. Specify 


a G-E Wiring System when you build a home, and you will 


“ . have the best planning of General Electric engineers and 

) leading architects. You will know that you have every 

Ma Ru; outlet and convenience for greatest comfort—and quality 
Pt et | tl wiring for permanent comfort. 














IRING SYSTEM 


—~ for lifetime SCVVICE 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 

















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








NO MATTER HOW SMALL A HOUSE YOU BUILD 


BE SURE IT’S A FINE ONE 


How? 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL BUILDING ANNUAL FOR 1926 





will make it all seem a simpler matter than 
you have ever dared to hope. Here is your 
safeguard on every possible point in the 


financing, planning, and building of your home. 











4h) 


Actual Size 934” x 125¢ 
Bound in Maroon Duotone Leatherette 
Price $2.00 Postpaid 


(Postage Additional on Copies Sent C. O. D.) 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY CoMPANY 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
Gentlemen: — 


I enclose $2.00 OR I will pay the postman $2.00 plus delivery 
charges for a copy of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL BUILDING 
ANNUAL FOR 1920. 


MEE 2 6 Ge cos aah eee oa ela bee aaseed bho es cdscee ates 
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@ In this big, handsomely illustrated 
book you will find everything you 
have ever wanted to know about 
home-building -—- and some _ other 
things, perhaps, that you hadn't even 
thought about. For when the finest 
architects and mechanics and crafts- 
men in the land get their heads to- 
gether, to give you the benefit of their 
combined skill and experience, it’s 
surprising how much they do think of 
to tell you and to show you. 


@ The House Beautiful Building An- 
nual will make you sure of getting the 
very best house your dollars can pos- 
sibly buy, and one that you will enjoy 
more and more with every year you 
live in it. 


q@ ‘If we were building our house all 
over again, I don’t know of a single 
change we'd want to make.’’ You 
will be able to say that of your home 
and mean it, from cellar floor to chim- 
ney cap, if you build with the guid- 
ance of The House Beautiful Building 
Annual. 


@ The book is illustrated with draw- 
ings, blueprints, and many _ photo- 
graphs of finished houses of every 
type, and of various construction de- 
tails that will prove invaluable to you 
in supervising construction, and in 
providing beforehand for the kind of 
construction that you really wish. 
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@ But these are only a part of the 
story. To go with them there are floor 
plans, and furniture charts, and color 
plates of rugs, and hangings, and up- 
holstery fabrics. There are chapters 
on floors and floor coverings, walls 
and wallpapers, interior woodwork, 
lighting fixtures, — each and every 
item, in fact, that goes to make a 
comfortable, charming home, the kind 
of home that you want yours to be. 


@ Every dollar you spend on your 
house brings such wonderful returns 
in comfort, and pride, and pleasure! 
To see a dull corner spring magically 
to life under a new lamp — a mantel 
brightened by the cheery face of an 
old-time clock — a chair made newly 
inviting by a little table to stand 
obligingly near — a whole room, per- 
haps, brought into sudden lovely 
harmony by wallpaper, or rug, or 
hangings! 


@ Of course, it must be the right 
lamp, the right clock, the right little 
table — and oh very, very much be- 
yond question or reproach — the right 
wallpaper, and rug, and hangings. 


@ But now you can be sure always 
that you really are investing in the 
right thing — by consulting The 
House Beautiful Furnishing Annual 
For 1926. 





HAVE YOU EVER ENVIED A FRIEND HER KNACK 


AT CREATING A CHARMING HOME? 


Then 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL FURNISHING ANNUAL FOR 1926 





will seem to you something just too good to be 
true. Here you will find photographs of rooms, 
and rooms, and still more rooms — each love- 


lier, it would seem, than the ones before it. 














Actual Size 934”’ x 1253” 


Bound in Maroon Duotone Leatherette 
Price $2.00 Postpaid 


(Postage Additional on Copies Sent C. O. D.) 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: — 

I enclose $2.00 OR | will pay the postman $2.00 plus delivery 
charges for a copy of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL FURNISHING 
ANNUAL FOR 1926 
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GROWN AND HARVESTED UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF RICHARD DIENER, HIMSELF 





Diener’s 


Gladiolus 


Diener originations are featured by 
Gladiolus experts—professional and 
amateur—everywhere, in their own 


gardens. Only thusis high recogni- 


tiongivento the distinctive quality of 
Diener varieties. And small wonder! 
For it is said of Diener that he leads 
the world in the origination of high- 
score, named varieties of Gladiolus. 

Hundreds of flower lovers from 
every part of the world send direct 
to us annually for genuine Diener 
bulbs. They know the satisfaction 
that comes from planting our bulbs 
—strong and true-to-name—grown 
and harvested under the personal 
direction of the originator Richard 
Diener, himself, in the Valley of 


the Moon, beloved of Jack London. 

We have harvested this year a 
wonderful crop of bulbs, healthy 
and bursting with ambition to put 
forth spikes, heavy with bloom. 
While we can take care of more 
orders than in previous years, 
remember our supply is not inex- 
haustible. Already orders are pour- 
ing in from customers of other 
seasons, who have found that 
Diener Gladiolus grow easily any- 
where. There is a heavy demand 
for our most popular varieties. If 
you are one of our former custom- 
ers, consult the new catalog we have 
sent you. Order now. We will 
ship at your convenience. 


Save $2.40 On This Collection 


A collection of Diener Gladiolus that will give you a fine choice of colors in 

blooms with both ruffled and straight edges, is our House Beautiful special No. 4. 

Only $5 for 17 full sized bulbs, regularly priced at $7.40. Included are: Henry 

Ford, Nectarine, Mrs. J. K. Armsby, Sunset, Aloha, Mrs. Mary Stearns Burke, 

Mrs. Newell Vanderbilt, London Smoke, Hawaii, Marin, Victory, Salome Jane, 
Mr. H. A. Hyde, Mrs. Rudolph Spreckles, Eldiva, Wistaria, Fairfax. 


You will want our beautiful catalog 


If you have never grown bulbs bought direct from Diener, send today for 
our complete 1926 price list and our finely illustrated flower book, showing 
in natural colors many of our gladiolus and petunias. Also describes our 
Amaryllis, Delphiniums, Roses and other specialties. Contains valuable 
cultural suggestions. Mailed free if you mention House Beautiful. 





Richard Diener Companiy dhe 


Originators of Gladiolus and Petunias World-famous for size and high quality 


Box 604, Kentfield, Marin County, California 
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common dandelion and appear in late August and continue to bloom until 
the end of October. 

Great Burpvock (Arctium Lappa, B.) is occasionally found in gardens, al- 
though it is more common about tumble-down houses and waste places. Its seed 
distribution is aided by the hooked bristles of the globular flower-head. The 
branching stem varies in height from four to six feet. The lower leaves are 
heart-shaped, and all the leaves are woolly on the under surface. The flower 
heads grow in clusters bearing inconspicuous flowers whose color varies from 
magenta to white. 

ComMon Burvock (Arctium minus, B.) is a more common weed of the 
Eastern States. It is a smaller species than the Great Burdock, usually between 
two and five feet in height. 

RAGWEED or HoGweep (Ambrosia artemtisiafolia, A.) is very common in 
gardens. Its erect branching stem varies in height from one to five feet. The 
light green, finely dissected leaves are very ornamental and are a perpetual snare 
to the inexperienced gardener, who, on their account, frequently mistakes rag- 
weed for a garden plant. The tiny flowers are green n and numerous and are sup- 
posed to be a cause of hay fever. 

Beccar Ticks (Bidens frondosa, A.) is a common weed of moist soil, with 
irritating barbed seeds that cling to clothing and woolly animals. It has an erect, 
purplish, branching stem from one to eight feet high. The leaves are lance- 
shaped, toothed, and divided into from three to five divisions. The flowers are 
yellowish and inconspicuous, having no ray petals. There are many species of 
Bidens, all growing in wet soil. 

HorsewEeD (Erigeron canadensis, A.) is a troublesome weed of waste places 
and gardens, and is common everywhere. The seed dispersal is aided by a tuft 
of fluffy hairs. The bristly hairy stem is from one to seven feet high. The leaves 
are dark green, long, narrow, and very numerous. The flower heads are very 
numerous also. The flowers are green and white and quite inconspicuous. In its 
general appearance this plant is very much like an aster, and so sneaks through 
life until its seed-heads are formed. It is then unmistakable. 

GALINSOGA (Galinsoga parviflora, A.) is a recent immigrant from the South. 
It is very common in gardens, and is also found in waste places and along 
roadsides. It seeds itself rapidly, continuously, and extensively, and the young 
plants of Galinsoga are easily confused with the young plants of ageratum. The 
pale green slender stem reaches a height of about two feet, but the size of the 
plant is very variable. It is very much branched: the leaves are opposite and 
toothed. The lower ones narrow to slender leaf-stalks. The upper leaves have 
very short stalks, or none. The small white flowers are scarcely a quarter of an 
inch in diameter. They are borne singly on short slender stalks. 


CONVOLVULACE/: 


This is the family to which the morning-glories (Ipo- 
moeas) belong. I. pandurata is very weedy in character, 
and some members of the convolvulus group are bad weeds. 


Fietp BINDWEED (Convolvulus arvensis, P.) is a persistent weed in farms, 
gardens, and waste places. It is a twining vine that smothers the plants on which 
it grows and its removal causes them to be injured. In a flower garden it is best 
to pull the root and leave the vine to wither on the plant that supports it. Field 
bindweed is propagated by seed and has very spreading roots which are some- 
times ten feet long. Since each broken piece of root makes new growth this weed 
cannot even be eradicated by ploughing unless it is continued for several suc- 
cessive seasons. The plant itself is attractive and very much like the annual 
cultivated morning glories, but this particular species has smaller flowers. The 
stem is smooth and slender: the leaves are arrow-shaped, smooth, and entire, 
about 1} inches long. The flowers are white or tinged with pink, and are not 
abundant. 

Hepce Binpweeb (Convolvulus sepium, P.) is a weed equally persistent when 
established, although it prefers moister soil than Convoloulus arvensts. The two 
plants are very much alike in habit and appearance, but hedge bindweed has 
larger flowers that are about two inches in diameter. 

Common Dopver (Cuscuta Gronovit, A.) is a twining parasitic vine found in 

gardens and in low-lying moist and shady situations. Some varieties of dodder 
are a serious menace to crops. Dodder propagates itself by seeds and broken 
pieces of stem which spring from the ground and become parasitic. In one season 
one plant can grow sufficiently to cover one square rod of ground. The yellow- 
orange stem is threadlike and leafless: it climbs upon the stalks of other plants 
and extracts their juices. It bears tiny, bell-shaped, white flowers with five lobes. 


CRUCIFERAE 


Many useful plants and many weeds belong to this fam- 
ily, which is characterized frequently by an acrid juice, 
and by the arrangement of the four petals of the flower in the 
form of a cross. It includes pepper grass, the mustards, 
horse-radish, cabbage, cauliflower, rutabaga, radish, water 
cress, sweet alyssum, aubrietia, iberis, stocks, wallflowers, 
and rocket. 


SHEPHERD’S Purse (Capsella bursa-pastoris, Winter, A.) is a common weed of 
gardens and waste places. It has an erect branching stem from eight to eighteen 
hes high. The lower leaves form a rosette at the ground, and are deeply cut. 
The upper leaves are arrowshaped and clasp the stem. The tiny white flowers 
bloom from April to September. The name Shepherd’s purse is given to the 
plant because of the shape of the tiny seed pods, which are flat and triangular. 
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eautiful Gumwood F 


Those who enjoy the dignified atmos- 
phere of a paneled interior find in the 
soft coloration and exquisite texture and 
figure of American gumwood a rare op- 
portunity to enhance the individuality 
of a modern home. The finish may be 
either the warm reddish-brown tints 
that Nature displays in gumwood, or it 
may harmonize with the color scheme 
of furniture and hangings in widely 
varying degrees of shade. 


Either the figured wood, ranging from 
fantastic to richly ornate, or plain wood, 
so called to distinguish it from highly 
figured markings, may be used to great ad- 
vantage. A unique treatment is the com- 
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bination of figured panels with plainer 
gumwood surrounding them. In all gen- 
eralinterior woodwork, includingdoors, 
gumwood finds admirable opportunity 
to display its unique beauty. In this 
book, ‘‘Beautiful American Gumwood,”’ 
ex: :mples of both figured and plain wood 
are illustrated in color, to give an exact 
idea of their appropriate use. 


For a Hundred Conveniences 
Built-in household conveniences, such 
as breakfast nooks, service cabinets, and 
cozy corners, can employ no better wood 
than gumwood, finished, for example, in 
ivory or gray enamel. Gumwood takes 
a perfect finish, and for apartment build- 















Write for this book Please send me your booklet, ““BeautiruL AMERICAN 
GumMwoop. 
An authoritative discussion of proper fin- 3 I 
ishing will be found in this book, together iia 
with formulas for natural, stained, wax, as ee ry 
\ andenamel finishes. Fully illustrated by 

typical interiors, and furniture in which a“ 

gumwood is suitably used. ; 

For further information write The Gumwood Service Bureau O4Y...--annennnn-voveennaenennnnnnnnnesennccnns State aac 5 

of the Hardwood Mfrs. Institute, Memphis, Tenn. ik 


: GUMWOOD SERVICE BUREAU of 
the HARDWOOD MFRS. INSTITUTE 


Bank of Commerce Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 





inishes in Color 


ings, when stained in dark shades of 
brown, the sapgum gradesare admirable. 


cA Good Wood for Good Furniture 


More actual value may be put into 


the design and craftsmanship of good 
furniture, when American gumwood is 
suitably used in the construction of solid 
parts. This native cabinet hardwood 
permits the utmost in appearance, in the 
use of other woods of ornamental sur- 
faces, without sacrifice of value or qual- 
ity. Craftsmen who make good furniture 
endorse gumwood. Leading retail furni- 
ture dealers will gladly point out its 
many advantages. 


The interesting story of the 
elusive figure in gumwood 1s 
told in this book—how the 
mystery of growth produces 
widely varying and intri- 
cate patterns, only discovered 
after the tree is felled. 

The figure in gumwood is 
unique in that it is con- 
tinuous throughout the log, 
and gumwood may fortu- 
nately still be obtained in 
very wide boards. The result 
of these two unusual fea- 
tures 15 that it is possible 
to carry out a harmonious 
treatment for rooms of large 
area, in which a distinctive 
decorative pattern will ex- 
actly duplicate itself around 
the entire wall. 
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Choose Everdreens Wisely 


Our 1926 catalog contains many new and 
beautiful illustrations — 25 of them in 
full color. The descriptions are com- 

plete and authentic. It gives infor- 
mation regarding color, shape, size 
EERE and best uses of the different varieties. Livin 
ae } green all the year ‘round, blending with so 
season’s hues. 


S EVERGREENS 


Add beauty and charm to any home. Write for 
catalog today. Send 25 cents in stamps or coin, 
which will be refunded on your order. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
262 Cedar Street Dundee, Illinois 
Evergreen Specialists—Largest Growers in cAmerica. 
Established 1855 
Your local Nurseryman, Florist or Landscape Archi- 


tect has Hill’s Evergreens or can 
obtain them for you. 
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4 The DANGER POINTS 
of a house are 1, Mitred Corners; 2, Joints; 3, Where Boards 
a Lap, and 4, Frames. Here you want no failures and here 
Fe the great dependability of Western Red Cedar makes itself 
a felt. Check it at these points, even after many years of 
Fe service, and you will find it snug, tight and true. 








Choose Western Red Cedar Siding for your new home. Profit 
by its tremendous resistance to rot, its ability to take and hold 
paint wonderfully well, its non-shrinking qualities. Learn 
valuable facts about it. Write for ‘‘The Wood That Nature 
Armed Against Decay” and ‘‘Preserving the Charm of the Per- 
gola,’’ two delightful booklets. Free on request. 


RED CEDAR LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


4049 Stuart Building, Seattle, Washington. 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


The OUTSIDE Wood 
The Mark Below Is On Every Bundle ; - 


ARedCedar | = 


“The Wood That Nature Armed Against Decay” \——————_/ 
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EUPHORBIACEAE 
The plants of this family usually have an acrid milky 
juice. About gooo species belong to itt. Manv of them are 
tropical plants and a few are weeds. Poinsettia, croton, 
Ricinus, and snow-on-the-mountain are some of the orna- 
mental plants. 


SPOTTED SpuRGE (Euphorbia maculata, A.) is one of the most common weeds 
of this family. It grows on paths in gardens and by roadsides and in open places. 
It is a prostrate plant resembling purslane in its habit of growth. Its spreading 
branches are from three to twelve inches long. The stems are usually dark red 
and hairy; they contain a white milky juice. The leaves are opposite and are 
generally blotched in the centre. They are about one inch long. The flowers are 
inconspicuous, and grow at the base of the leaves. There are many other spurges, 
erect and prostrate, very closely related to Euphorbia maculata and very similar 
to it. 


GRAMINE/E 
Many crops belong to the grass family, which produces 
cereals, sugar cane, and pasture grass, as well as many 
weeds. 








Twitcu Grass (.4gropyron repens, P.) is perhaps the worst weed of all in farm 
and garden. It is scattered by means of seeds which are carried by farm imple- 
ments, manure and animals. It has a pernicious root system of underground 
stems that form dense mats and clog the roots of other plants so that they have | 
to be lifted in order to be freed from it. Sometimes the twitch grass pierces the | 
roots of the plants that get in its way. It is very difficult to remove entirely, and | 
any piece of broken underground stem grows rapidly. It is unwise to attempt to 
use this grass for turf as it is coarse, fails to make a dense lawn, and smothers 
other grasses. The stem and leaves are typical of the grass family. The young 
shoots are light green and very innocent-looking, so that the plant is often | 
thoroughly established before it is recognized. It varies in height from one to | 
three feet. The flowers are borne in narrow spikelets that are sometimes over | 
three inches in length. | 

LarGce Cras Grass (Digitaria sanguinalis, A.) is a very common grass that 
propagates itself by seed and spreads rapidly by sending out many tough roots | 
from the joints of its stems. It is usually between one and two feet high. Nearthe — | 
end of each stem is a group of spikes varying in number from four to fifteen. | 
There are many other annual grasses: this is one of the most troublesome because | 
of its root system. 

lhe Lesser Cras Grass (Digitaria humifusa, A.) is extremely troublesome in 
lawns, but does not root at the joints of the stems which are usually prostrate. | 
rhe — of these grasses should be prevented by checking the formation of 
seed. Their appearance in lawns is prevented by the proper upkeep of the lawn. | 


OXALIDACEA 
This is a small family containing less than three hundred 
species. The leaves, which resemble those of clover, have a 
sour taste. Woodsorrel belongs to this family. 


Oxalis stricta, A. or P. This is a common garden weed that seeds itself from 
May to October. It is sometimes perennial by means of its crooked pieces of 
whitish yellow roots. The stem is sometimes erect: sometimes it lies along the 
ground. Its clover-like leaf, in three divisions, is typical of its family. The small 
tlowers are yellow. 

PLAN TAGINACE/= 
Thisfamily is chiefly conspicuous for its weedy members. 

Narrow-LeaveD PLANTAIN (Plantago lanceolata, P.) is a very troublesome 
farm weed and in gardens it is a bad weed in lawns. As with the grasses, the best | 
method of control is to keep the lawn in good condition. It is propagated by 
seeds which are produced from May to October. The plant bears several stems 
from twelve inches to twenty inches in length. They rise from a thick tuft of long 
narrow leaves marked by ribs varying in number from three to five. The flowers 
are borne in dense spikes from two to four inches long. They are followed by 
dark brown seeds. 

Common PLantain (Plantago major, P.) is a well-known weed in garden paths 
and lawns and along roadsides. It is not as tall as the narrow-leaved plantain. 
Its leaves are broad and have eleven ribs. The Indians named the plantain 

‘White Man’s Foot,’ as it appeared soon after the English settled in America. 
This plant was one of the nine magic herbs of early Saxon days. Its old English 
name was ‘Waybread’ or ‘Waybroad’ and it was long considered a good friend 
to wayfarers. In her interesting book, 4 Garden of Herbs, E. S. Rohde quotes a 
remedy from the Good Housewife’s Handmaid, 1588: — 


‘Take Plantaine and stampe it well, and anoynt your feete with the juice 
thereof and the greefe will swage.’ 


POLYGONACE 


This is a family rich in weeds and weedy plants. It in- 
cludes the buckwheats, docks, and sorrels, and rhubarb. 


The Curtep Dock (Rumex crispus, P.) is a common plant of fields and waste 
places. It is not usually a bad weed in gardens, but it might quite well appear 
there as an early vegetable. It is propagated by seeds and by shoots from the 
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Jor Health, Cleanliness and Fuel 
Economy ~ five Yechite Specifs 


= _. > |CHAMBERLIN 
—| METAL WEATHER STR 






























O home can be complete without weather strips. There 
is every reason why you should arrange for the inclusion 
of this very important essential when you plan your home. 
The health and comfort of the family—cleanliness—the 
protection of your distinctive decorations, draperies and 
furnishings—the matter of fuel economy—all demand it. 


Famous Chamberlin 

“track”’ strip with its cor- 

rugations on which the 
window slides. 








Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips are needed and can be 
applied on windows and doors of old as well as new build- 
ings. Nothing that your builder can do will obviate their 
necessity. Bear in mind that they turn back the treacherous 





cold-causing draughts—that they keep out rain as well as Chamberlin" meeting rail”” 
is constructed of two heavy 
dust and soot. interlocking weatherproof 


strips. 





Remember also that Chamberlin will save you from 20 to 40% 
on your fuel bills. Keep the warm air in and the cold air out. 





Lifetime Guarantee 


Chamberlin, the original metal weather strip has been the 
accepted standard for 33 years. The Chamberlin method is 
distinctive and secure. Installed by our own mechanics, 
every installation is guaranteed by the company for the life 
of your building. 


Chamberlin sill strip is 

identical with the head 

strip except for its addi- 
tional width. 





Get our Estimate—Mail Coupon Today 





CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP COMPANY 


West Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 





Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company 
West Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


Please send me literature on Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strips and Inside Door Bottoms. Also 
an approximate estimate for weather stripping 
my home which has- - -- windows and- - - doors. 


80 Sales and Service Offices Throughout the United States 





City... FC-11 
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Dwight Smith Residence, 2864 Sheridan Place, Evanston, Ill. 


There’s a world of quality in 


this garden equipment 


harmonize with rich surround- 
ings, but it alsodemands your con- 
sideration on the basis of econ- 
omy and value. 


There are two kinds of garden 
equipment. One is crudely made 
of thin, flimsy material. The 
other suggests quality and artis- 


ic ch : : - 
cctineaiaaiaas The line includes Pergolas, 


Rose Arbors, Trellises, Lattice 
Fences, Lawn Umbrellas, Sun - 
dials, Bird Baths, Fountains, 


Hartmann-Sanders garden 
equipment is the latter kind. It 
not only is built by master crafts- 
men of heavy clear materiai to Flower Bases, etc. 


Plan now for spring improvements. Send 30 cents for illustrated 
catalog M-34. Address Hartmann-Sanders Co., 2163 Elston Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Eastern office and showroom, 6 E. 39th Street, 
New York City. 


HARTMANN:SANDERS 





Pergolas a Garden 
Rose Arbors Toce>) |) Equipment 

Colonial and 

Entrances Accessories 


THEY CANNOT COME APART 





BEAUTIFUL 





More WEEDs 


(Continued from page 228) 





crown of the root. It has a deep taproot which should be pulled with the help of 
a sharp implement when the soil is moist. If the plant is left lying on the damp 
loose ground it will make new side roots and continue to grow. The curled dock 
has one or more finely grooved smooth stems rising from the crown. They are 
two or three feet long, and have a few branches at the top. The leaves at the base 
of the plant are long and narrow with long leaf-stalks. The upper leaves are 
broader, and have shorter leaf-stalks. The wavy margins give the plant its name 
This plant is not often cultivated, but its leaves can be used for greens. They 
taste somewhat like spinach, but have a more acid flavor. They appear early and 
can be cut for about a month, after which they become too tough to eat. The 
plant should not be allowed to go to seed. This plant is closely related to the 
herb patience of by-gone days. Patience is not as common as curled dock. It has 
wider leaves, and the margins are not wavy. 

Sour Dock (Rumex acetosa, P.) is less common than curled dock. It is a 
smaller plant, from one to three feet in height. Its leaves are arrow shaped, 
and the margins are not ‘curled.’ 

SHEEP SoRREL (Rumex acetosella, A or P.) is a common weed of waste places, 
farms and gardens. The original plant lives for a year only, but its numerous 
rootstocks continue to produce new growth. It generally flourishes for two or 
three years and then dies down. It is an erect plant from six to twelve inches 
high. The leaves are arrow-shaped with a broadened base. They have an acid 
taste. The flowers are green and inconspicuous. They grow in spikes that branch 
from the stem. They often become red-brown as they mature. 

DoorweEeED (Polygonum aviculare, A.) is a slender plant, prostrate or erect. 
It is an annual in the North, but a perennial in the South. It is common in back 
yards and along paths. It is usually less than 1 foot high. The stem is weak; the 
leaves are lance-shaped, small, and bluish green, emerging from tiny brown 
sheaths. The greenish inconspicuous flowers are tipped with pink. 

Lapy’s THumB (Polygonum Persicaria, A.) is a smooth, usually branching 
weed that likes damp soil, and sometimes appears in gardens. It is usually be- 
tween six inches and two feet high. It has lance-shaped leaves often marked by a 
dark triangle in the middle, something like the impress of a thumb. The pinkish 
flowers are in dense spikes at the end of the stem. Many similar polygonums 
grow in wet places. 


PORTULACACEA 
This is a small family of plants including Portulaca and 
“pussley.’ 

PurSLANE (Portulaca oleracea, \.) (Pussley) is a smooth prostrate Weed, Very 
common in gardens. The yellow flowers are open only for a short time in the 
morning. [his plant is still offered by some nurseries. Parkinson’s description of 
it shows how much it was once valued as a pot herb and a salad plant: * Pur- 
slane hath many thicke round shining red stalkes, full of juice, lying upon the 
ground for the most part: whereon are set divers long, thicke, pale green leaves, 
sometimes alone by themselves, and sometimes many small ones together with 
them... the roote is small and perisheth every yeare, and must be newe 
sowen in Aprill, in alleyes of the Garden between the beds — or upon those 
beds of dung that gardeners have used to house up their Coucumbers, Melons, 
Pompions — where if it be much watered the warmth of the dung and the water 
given it, the Purslane hath grown great and large and continued until winter 
It is used as Lettice in Sallets to coole hot and faint stomackes in the hot time of 
the yeare, but afterwards if it be only for delight it is not good to bee too prodigal! 
in the use thereof.’ 

E. S. Rohde gives several recipes for the use of Purslane including one for 
‘Pickled Purslane’ by John Evelyn in 1699. She describes it as being ‘formerly 
recommended for a vast number of diseases including teeth set on edge, “ flash- 
ings by lightening or planets, and for the burning of gunpowder.””’ 


In addition to these weeds there are many that stray into gardens 
but do not become persistent there because of the unsuitability of the 
soil. These may flower and disperse their seed to waste places and to 
farms where they may be not only a nuisance but an economic menace. 
These strays, therefore, should be dealt with as conscientiously as the 
self-appointed garden weeds, but with these also there are many degrees 
of weediness. 
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O Why you 


pl only to see a house with 
Lupton Casements to long for 
these charming windows in your own 
home. They contribute so much to 
the beauty of any residence—not only 
in their decorative appearance from 
the outside, but in the refinement 
they add to the design of every room. 


From basement to attic, from bed- 
room to kitchen, Lupton Casements 
are the most satisfying windows you 
can have. And, when you realize that 


LUPTON CASEMENTS 


FEBRUARY 1926 





Lupton Casements in the residence of Mrs. Alice C. Morse, Newton, Mass. 


Henry J. Doucet, Arch. 


should have 


these beautiful windows 


with all their beauty, they are con 
venient, weather-tight, and practi- 
cally everlasting, you'll not be content 
with ordinary windows. 


Why should you put common win- 
dows into your home when you can 
have these Lupton Casements at such 
moderate cost? 


Buy Lupton Casements from your local dealer. 
If you don’t know him, write us for his name. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
2251 East Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Branch offices and sales agencies in all principal cities 


Of Copper-Steel 











Send for this beautiful little 
book, profusely illustrated in 
full color. It shows youcharm- 
ing treatments for every room 
in the house and proves that 
Lupton Casements are an ad- 
dition to any scheme of deco- 


ration. The edition is limited. 
Write for your copy today. 














THE 


po § Blood Will 
| Tell! 


oD 
ie _One plant of the common 
ry single Petunia will yield al- 

7 << most 3 oz. of seed worth less 
, “a than $1.00. An acre field of 

the very large, double-fringed 

and ruffled improved type will 

yield less than 2 ozs. of seed. 
But these seeds are worth many 
times their weight in Gold. 

This is but one instance that 
may be duplicated hundreds ot 
times among the thousand varieties 
of Flower and Vegetable Seeds we 
handle. One fact we wish to empha- 
size: If it comes in a Dreer package it 
holds the very finest blood of the very choic- 
est strains evolved. 


Special Offers of Special Strains of Flowers 


Dreer’s Giant Antirrhinums or Dreer’s Charming Candytufts: 
Snapdragons: a packet each of a packet each of six pretty colors. 


six distinct and desirable colors. | 40c. 
50c. ' Dreer’s Beautiful Bedding Pe- 
Dreer’s Famous American As- || tunias: . each of six 
ters: a packet each of six extra effective colors. c. 
4 Dreer’s Giant Double Zinnias: a 


fine sorts and colors. 50c. I as: 
Dreer’s Lovely Larkspurs:a packet | packet each of seven colors of this 
each of six beautiful colors. 50c. | colossal strain. 75c. 
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4 The above represents an ideal combination of flow- 
Special Offer: ers, some for bedding, others for cutting, and they 
will keep the garden gay throughout the entire season. To encourage 
their planting we will mail the entire lot postpaid for................... $3 

THE BEACON LIGHT 
Dreer’s Garden Book or THe GARDEN WORLD 
has for 88 years supplied enlightening information on all phases of gardening. 
With it at your elbow you will avoid many of the pitfalls that await the experi- 
enced as well as newcomers alike. Above all, it offers dependable merchan- 
dise — Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, etc., that have the heritage of high-grade parent- 
age that usually duplicates itself in the offspring. This 224-page book is 
gladly mailed free. When ordering please mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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4 Bird Bath o 


GALLOWAY POIPERY 


ILL make a delightful spot in your garden, 
bringing the birds with their merry notes. 


Our collection of high fired Terra Cottas includes 
Vases and shapely Jars, Flower Pots, Boxes, Fonts, 
Sun Dials, Gazing Globes, Benches and other 
pieces that will add interest to your garden, sun- 
room and home. 


A catalogue illustrating 300 numbers will 
be sent upon receipt of 20 cents in Stamps. 


GALLOWAY TERRA-COTTA COMPANY | 


3220 WALNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA. | 


BEAUTIFUL 

















THe Hanpy Woman Asout Tue Housr 
(Continued from page 172) 


get a bucket. The waste pipe 
leading from the sink is always 
provided with a trap, and when 
the sink clogs it is usually due tothe 
filling-up of this trap, causing the 
water first to run slowly from the 
sink and then to stop entirely. 
The trap is just a bend or enlarge- 
ment in the waste pipe which acts 
as a reservoir, holding a supply 
of water that prevents the passage 
of sewer gas through the pipe and 
into the house, and therefore may 
be clogged by even a small amount 
of débris or grease. When the 
stoppage in a sink occurs the 
chances are ten to one that some 
foreign material has filled up the 
trap, so that this is the place to 
make your attack. Put, then, your 
bucket under it, and with the 
wrench remove the cap at its base; 
watch out for the sudden spurt of 
water that will be released. The 
trap shown in the picture is 
known as a drum pipe or non- 
siphoning trap. The screw cap is 
large, and when removed makes 
the interior very easy of access 
and consequently easy to clean 
out. As soon as the trap is empty 
of water take a short piece of 
baling wire or a worn-out bottle- 
brush and work it around in the 
trap to free and remove any ac- 
cumulation. Then when you are 
satisfied that the trap is clean, 
screw on the cap and flush the 
trap with hot water. 

Occasionally you will find that 
the difficulty is due to a stoppage 
beyond the trap, and for this a 
convenient device called ‘the 
plumber’s friend’ should be at 
hand. This consists of a wooden 
handle on which is fastened a 
rubber cup which, after the sink 
is filled nearly to the top with 
water, is placed over the drain 
outlet. With a quick motion push 
the stick down and let it spring 
back without lifting the edge of 
the rubber cup from the bottom 
of the sink. This exertion and re- 
lease of pressure creates a suction 
action which will usually loosen 
the obstruction in the pipe. This 
plumber’s friend is equally valua- 
ble for use on a clogged bathtub, 
toilet, or washbowl. 

Again, perhaps you are in de- 
spair over a dripping faucet, both 
because of its persistent  trick- 
ling and because in imagination 
you see your water metre re- 
cording gallons of wasted water. 
The remedy is so simple that you 
need not be annoyed by it one- 
half minute, if you have had the 
foresight to invest in some new 
washers. Those one-half inch and 
five eighths of an inch in diameter 
will be found most useful. There 


are many types of cocks and 
valves, but the one most in use in 
our modern plumbing is the com- 
pression faucet, or bibb as it is 
called in plumbers’ parlance, that 
we open by turning the handle 
and that stays open till we close 
it. In this type, at the end of the 
rod or stem that goes down into 
the faucet, is a small rubber or 
leather washer which, after many 
openings and shuttings of the 
faucet, becomes worn and no 
longer fits down tightly, thus al- 
lowing a seepage of water. This 
washer must be replaced to stop 
the dripping. To do this shut off 
the water at the main shut-off or 
at the fixture, so that you will not 
be deluged by a rush of water that 
you cannot control. Open the 
faucet and free the pipe of any 
water standing in it, then loosen 
the big nut that holds the stem of 
the faucet in place and lift out the 
stem. Held to the base of the stem 
by a nut or screw is the washer. 
Remove this and slip on a new 
one of the same size, — a smaller 
one will not do,— fasten it on tightly 
with the nut or screw, put the 
stem in place and adjust the nut. 

If you cook with gas vou may 
find it necessary to make adjust- 
ments on the burners, as they have 
a way of suddenly changing from 
a clear blue flame to a sooty red 
one. Gas companies will usually 
regulate the burners free of charge, 
but if you choose to do it yourself 
it is a simple job. Freedom from 
carbon in the flame depends upon 
the correct mixture of gas and air: 
if the flame is long and bright 
yellow there is too little air in the 
mixture, if there is a roaring noise 
and the flame sputters and when 
lighted strikes back with a de- 
cided pop there is too much air. 
In either case the matter may be 
adjusted by an air valve which 
will be found at the junction of 
the main pipe and the pipe to the 
individual burners. With a screw 
driver loosen the screw, light the 
burner that you are adjusting, and 
with your fingers very gently turn 
the valve until the flame is of a 
length to reach just to the bottom 
of a kettle when placed over it, 
and is a clear blue with a yellow 
light at the very tip. Then hold 
the valve firmly in place and tight- 
en the screw. 

These little plumbing jobs are 
ones that might be included in 
every housekeeper’s repertory of 
first aid operations. They can be 
undertaken with impunity and 
without danger of depriving that 
important member of society, the 
plumber, of any vital part of his 
livelihood. 
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the 


Spiral 


Stripe 


protects you against 
mistakes and substitution 


Also look for name and 
year rolled in metal 







Economical protection 
against costly pipe failures 


radiator, concealed in walls and ceil- 

ings, are the life arteries of your 
home: Water supply, drainage, waste and 
vent lines, heating, gas and other pipes. 


Br of every plumbing fixture and 


Day and night, year in and year out, these 
pipes must withstand corrosive attack from 
within and without. Failures are not only 
annoying but extremely expensive. 

The cost of replacing pipes which have 
failed is from ten to twenty times 
greater than the cost of the pipes 
themselves. In addition, pipe failures may 
cfiuse damage to walls, floors, partitions 
and furnishings. 


Rust resistance, therefore, is the one im- 
portant thing to look for in selecting the pipe 
for plumbing and heating systems. Byers 
Pipe gives you the utmost insurance against 
pipe failures, at a very small additional cost 
over ordinary black and galvanized pipe. In 
thousands of old buildings, large and small, 
Byers pipe is found in ‘excellent condition 
after upwards of 30 or 40 years. For Byers 


is made of genuine old fashioned wrought 
iron, a material which has become famous 
for its rust resistance. 

For these reasons, America’s foremost 
architects and engineers chose Byers pipe 
for such monumental structures as the Wool- 
worth Building and the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
New York, the General Motors Building, 
Detroit, the gigantic new Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago, and a long list of buildings of world 
wide fame. For the same reasons you should 
insist on Byers Pipe for your own home. 


You can use pipe which costs much more 
than Byers, without obtaining any better 
service. You can also get pipe which looks 
like Byers and costs a little less, but it will not 
be made of the same rust-resisting material. 

Ask for Booklet ‘‘On the Trail of Byers 
Pipe’’ containing service records and 


illustrations of prominent old buildings 
equipped with Byers Pipe. 


A.M. BYERS COMPANY 


Established 1864 PITTSBURGH, PA. 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 


BYERS PIPE 











THE 


ILACS bring thoughts of sweet, old-fashioned gardens. The large 
4 fragrant flower clusters of lilacs, like gems in their bright green 
foliage, give charming beauty to garden and lawn in earliest spring. 


Our famous ‘‘HIGHLAND PARK COLLECTION” wiil thrive in 
any fertile soil. 
6 VARIETIES—$10.00 


De Miribel. Single, bluish violet color. Chas. Joly. Opening flowers, deep wine 


red changing to a light purple red. 
Mme. Abel Chatenay. Double; sweetly 
scented pure white flowers in large 
panicles. 
Loubert. Large double flowers, 
purplish red, — a distinct shade. 


Pasteur. Single, vinous red turning to 
black red. 

Rai Albert. Late flowering sort — excel- 
lent for cut flowers — buds purple, Pres 
shaded mauve when expanded. 


Write for our free beautiful thirty-two page Catalogue ‘‘E’', illustrated in colors. 
In it you will find fruits, berries, evergreens, nut and shade trees and all kinds of 
flowering shrubs: We can supply your needs whether they be for a single shrub 
or the landscaping of a hundred acres. 


GLEN BROTHERS, Inc. 


Nurserymen and Landscape Architects 
7 | Neenanesihaton NURSERY ROCHESTER, NEW york fy 











PRPPPPPPPPPPEPEPEPELEETEE 
Horsford’s Extra 
HARDY PERENNIALS 


from the North 


FURDY, robust plants produced and thriving in the rigorous climate of the Green Hills of 

Vermont, can be depended on to flourish anywhere. Such is the stock we supply for hardy 
gardens — plants that endure from year to year. They give the greatest results and satis- 
taction in flower display, with least trouble. 


Hardy Garden Plants of All Kinds 


ANEMONES DELPHINIUMS LILIES 

COLUMBINES GAILLARDIAS PEONIES 

CAMPANULAS IRIS PHLOX 
and others for constant bloom. 

Lilies, Ferns, Hardy Orchids, Rockery Plants, Bog Plants, Roses, 
Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs. We have all of these in great assort- 
ment. Send for Catalogue of Northern Vermont Field Grown 
Plants that will succeed anywhere. 


F. H. HORSFORD 1%, # CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 


SPRPPPPPEPPPPPPPEPSSEPEF 


Ideal Power Mowers Make Ideal Lawns 


“THOUSANDS of home owners, parks, 
schools, colleges, hospitals, cemeteries, etc., 
keep their lawns in fine condition with Ideal 
Power Lawn Mowers. The Ideal saves labor 
saves money — builds finer lawns. A size and 
type for lawns of every kind. Nearly 20,000 in 
us Guaranteed. Write for interesting litera- 
ture and the Ideal story of better lawns. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 
430 Kalamazoo St. Lansing, Michigan = 
237-239 Lafayette St. 11 E. Harrison St. > : WS 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Il. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWERS 
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ripening in midsummer. The 
Guatemalan type ripens later and 
is more resistant to cold, while 
the Mexican varieties are quite 
hardy. In a_ recent article in 
Florida Fruits and Flowers men- 
tion was made of a Mexican 
avocado tree in Alachua County 
in mid-Florida, which is now 
more than thirty years old, and 
has withstood severe cold. When 
orange trees beside it have been 
frozen, and the blossoms of peach 
and pear destroyed, this avocado 
has gone on and ripened its fruit 
the same year. New hybrids 
are being developed in the hope 
of combining the good qualities 
of all varieties, and it is certain 
that this valuable tree will come 
into its own as years pass. The 
fruit is very high in food value, 
and may be used in many ways 
beside the customary one of cut- 
ting it in half and eating it like 
a cantaloupe. It makes a good 
sandwich spread, fine salad, and 
an attractive garnish, and seems 
to be one thing that does not re- 
quire a cultivated appetite. 

More and more are the mangoes 
seen in home grounds. Handsome 
in leaf and growth, their food- 
value has been greatly enhanced 
by determined crossing until their 
objectionable turpentine flavor is 
entirely eliminated in the superb 
new varieties. A well-chosen man- 
go is as delicious as any peach 
that ever grew, and entirely dis- 
tinct in its flavor. There are 
many ways of preparing these for 
the table, and these, as well as spe- 
cific information regarding their 
cultural requirements, may be ob- 
tained from Bulletin No. 127 0f the 


Florida Experiment Station in 
Gainesville. 
The aforementioned subjects 


may all be grown in the average 
garden soil, which may be adapted 
to their demands; but when it 
comes to the home-grown banana 
it is another story, and thrice 
happy is the man who owns a low 
lake shore; because the banana 
must have moisture and plenty of 
food, for it is a gross feeder. Many 
claims are being made for certain 
varieties, and it is best to get the 
advice of a reputable dealer be- 
fore making a selection. The fruits 
vary greatly in size and flavor, 
and may be depended upon for 
quick returns if properly planted 
and grown. The first fruiting re- 
quires about eighteen months, the 
second will come in half that time 
and the maximum yield may be 
expected about the third year. 
Bananas seem to be free from 
blight and insect pests, and al- 
though susceptible to cold, like 


so many other Florida plants will 
come back immediately from the 
suckered roots. 

To those who know of old the 
native persimmon, there is always 
a sort of unsatisfied hanker for 
the little shriveled bit of sweetness 
that follows the first frost; but 
there are fine varieties of the Ja- 
pan persimmon which do well in 
Florida in sections where the wild 
ones do not prove satisfactory. 
These are worth while where one 
has room for a group — for they | 
grow best this way, and there is 
quite a thrill in bringing in great 
baskets of their large and gor- 
geous fruit. They are very pala- 
table, and ways have been devised 
for preparing them for made dishes. 

Not ornamental, and not rec- 
ommended as a certain success in 
any and all parts of Florida, the 
spreading fig-tree is one of the 
most delightful garden accessories 
wherever it may thrive. The fruit 
is a universal favorite, delectable 
when served fresh with cream, and 
without a parallel for purposes of 
canning and preserving. A survey 
made in 1919 announces Texas as 
leading in fig-growing, and Florida 
as bringing up the rear, but in the 
northern half of Florida they make 
fine growth and abundant yields. 
Bulletin No. 1031 of the United 
States Department of Agriculture | 
gives their peculiarities of de- 
mands for soil and fertilization, 
varieties, methods of culture, and 
recipes for their use. 

There are many novelties among 
Florida fruits which appeal to 
those who enjoy experimenting, 
and some of these have really 
delicious qualities. Among these 
are the papaya or pawpaw, which 
is tropical in appearance and fruits 
abundantly. The cecropia or snake- 
wood is of similar growth, but 
has very different fruit. Both of | 
these are dicecious, and so re- | 








quire several plants in a group, 
and both take up quite a bit of 
room, but are very attractive in 
the way of something new to 
Northern eyes. 

In the ornamental garden prop- 
er, a place may well be made for 
the pomegranate, which is lovely ' 
in blossom and fruit, and a trellis 
should be provided for Passiflora | 
edulis. The roselle, or Florida 
cranberry, makes a quick and 
charming summer hedge, and its 
queer seed vesicles — for one can- 
not call them either flower or 
fruit — make a very lovely jelly of 
a rose-pinkness quite unique. The 
surinam-cherry, most often seen 
in ornamental hedges and massed 
plantings for the sake of its charm- 
ing foliage, is a really delightful 
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A Triumph 


of Roses 






makes rose 
growing 
easier. It 
tells how 
to plant 
and grow 
Star Roses 
so as to in’ 
sure abun- 
dant, prize- 
winning 
blooms. 
This year’s 
‘*Guide,” 
edited by 
Robert Pyle, contains useful 
and helpful information. There 
is also much new material, the 
result of Mr. Pyle’s observa- 
tions at the European rose 
shows of 1925. 


The 1926 ‘Star Guide” has 

oo interesting pages, showing 
18 roses in their natural colors. 
It realistically tells just what 
you can have in your own gar- 
den this year! 


The ‘‘Guide” tells which roses 
are most suitable for the North, 
the Middle and the Southern 
states. It faithfully describes 
our famous “‘Star Dozen,” roses 
that are guaranteed to grow 
and bloom bountifully this sum- 
mer and fall in any suitable 
sunny garden spot, and any 
where in the United States. 


The “Star Guide” for 1926 is 
ready. It describes over 200 
varieties of up-to-date roses for 
you to select from, and tells 
about our Star rose service, so 
helpful to rose lovers. 


Write today! 
THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Star Rose Growers 
Box 71 West Grove, Pennsylvania 


Star Roses bloom or money is refunded 
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small fruit different from any- 
thing else in its flavor and in its 
translucent redness, or bloomy 
blackness, as the case may be. 
When it comes to grapes and 
small fruits there is quite a choice. 
In the northern sections grow the 
toothsome Scuppernong, and in 
lesser quantity down toward the 
south. No other grape is quite 
like it for endurance and unexact- 
ing habit, but there have been 
some interesting developments of 
late in other types, and full in- 
formation may be obtained from 
the Experiment Station in Gaines- 
ville, as may also advice concerning 
strawberries, blackberries, dew- 


berries and loganberries, all of 
which are quite extensively grown. 

It is very largely a matter of 
selection and available space, and 
before one chooses one’s garden 
fruits it is well to make a study 
of location and soil under the 
advice of those who have made 
a business of learning these re- 
quirements. Increasing opportuni- 
ties for such study are provided 
through the magazines now crop- 
ping up in the state, as well as 
from the abundant and specialized 
information contained in the 
bulletins from the Experiment 
Stations, and in dealers’ cata- 
logues. 


YELLOW FOR CHEER 


REBECCA DUNLAP 


ID you ever try to think 
what one color seems to suit 

all things about a house? You 
can always paint almost anything 
yellow, and it fits in somewhere. 
We were confronted with the 
problem of curtaining many win- 





old house — with a minimum of 
expenditure. The house was built 
after the comfortable style of our 
forefathers, who had plenty of 
room to spread out in, and plenty 
of trees to cut down and build 
with, so the rooms were all large, 
with open fireplaces, broad boards 
for flooring, and immense windows 
and doors. 

Everything had gotten terribly 
dirty since the last occupant — 
but we were extravagant enough 
to paint everything in the way of 
wood-work white—as it had 
been, walls and all. No other 
color would have seemed as cool 
and light and, somehow, suitable 

-so, white it was. That we 
found so expensive that curtains 
had to come in with the ‘also 
rans.’ Since the house opened 
room upon room in such a manner 
that much of it was visible from 
most points, it had to be uniform 
to a certain extent — and besides, 
economy meant doing one good 
job and not experimenting too 
much on different things. We 
disposed with the idea of simple 
white muslin curtains, because we 
needed color with so much white 
already. We must do without 
crétonnes, and even crépes, be- 
cause they limited us to too few 
windows. 

We compromised on cheese- 
cloth and voile as the materials to 
use — and yellow as the color that 


would suit all parts of the house. 
So, armed with a bolt of good qual- 
ity of cheese-cloth, and yards upon 
yards of medium grade voile, and 
as much yellow dye as the town 
afforded, we set to work. 

The voile was for everything 
but bedrooms, bathrooms, etc., 
some we dyed a deep burnt orange, 
the orange prevailing over the 
‘burnt,’ and some we left white. 
We treated the cheese-cloth the 
same way (how those dull white 
goods do love dye!). In a few 
instances, where privacy called 
for them, we made sash curtains 
of white banded with the yellow. 

We used white always for glass 
curtains, and the yellow for the 
over-draperies. A cheap, but 
very effective, expedient and quite 
good enough under the circum- 
stances — until funds should in- 
crease somewhat, and time and 
thought work out other effects. 
Only a person who has seen what 
yellow curtains can do to a room, 
will appreciate the effect of our 
experiment. In the northern ex- 
posed rooms, the yellow was warm 
and glowing, inviting every reluc- 
tant bit of sun to come and warm 
the windows, and glow into the 
rooms. In the southern rooms, 
the same curtains, in the face of a 
blaze of sunlight, did exactly the 
opposite, they gathered the sun- 
beams, it is true, but they seemed 
to hold them right there, glowing 
and brilliant, but suffused and un- 
glaring by the time they reached 
the rooms. They kept the white 
walls from being too glaringly 
white, and yet let in all the light 
necessary. And yellow is more 
mellow to the eyesight than a 
June peach to the tongue. 


“*The Dahlia King" 


DAHLIAS 


have made so many new 
and enthusiastic friends 
that even my _ extensive 
collection, the largest in the 
world, will be greatly 
depleted as the season 
advances. 

I advise that you send at 
once for my comprehensive 
catalogue and place your 
orders before the most de- 
lectable varieties are sold 
out. 


Or you may now order six of the 
very best large-flowering Dahlias 
ever grown, either for garden, 
decoration, or cut-flower purposes. 
You will be delighted when they 
flower. 1 offer them at a price of 
$10, although their catalogue 
value is $11.50. 


Bonnie Brae, Dec., Peaches and 


on SEE Ge ey ee: $1.00 
ee 2.23 Carr, Dec., Magenta-Rose a 
i gsi aa aoe th PR 1. 
Pm. Alton B. Parker, Dec., Golden 
REA ERS ae 2.00 
Mrs. C. B. Benedict, H. Cac., 
Clear light Vellow............. 5.00 


Snowdrift Dec., L 4 Pure White. 1.00 
The Grizzly, H. C +» Deep Crim- 
WN 6 oe cscuadacess vances 1.50 


J. K. ALEXANDER 


The World’s Largest Dahlia Grower 


315-325 Central Street 
East Bridgewater, Mass. 














These fascinating, fragrant flowers 
are as easy to raise as the most com- 
mon annuals. A tub, a pool, ora 
quiet pond, makes the garden. 


My New Catalogue 
tells what varieties to use, how and when to 


plant; gives plans for using a tub or building 
a pool. Send for a copy today — FREE. 


WILLIAM TRICKER 
Largest Grower of Aquatics in America 
663 Forest Street 
Arlington, New Jersey 














SELECT A REAL HOME FROM OUR 


Pe a 


PLAN BOOKS 


Craftsman Bungalows, 16th Edi- 
tion, 72 Designs. ....- $1.00 
Colonial Homes, 41 Designs. 75¢ 


Together.....- $1.50 
EDWARD L. MERRITT, Architect 
402 Empire Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 








ORNA 


6 Cents per Foot and up. 
Costs less than wood. — Fence 
beautifies and protects Lawfi 

Cemeteries, Etc. 











EADS EEDS _ Send 10cfor 4 pitt. 
Sieerss ROWER OF NCE 


FREE oil st GARDENLOGUE 











MEAD’S SEED HOUSE, NORWALK, OHIO 
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You can easily build this charming home—yourself 


IT DOESN’T take expensive skilled labor and months 
of valuable time to erect a Hodgson Home. Hodg- 
son Houses are shipped to you in carefully finished 
sections all ready to bolt together. Yourself with 
the aid of a handy man can erect a comfortable 
home in two days’ time. 

There can be no question as to the steadiness, the 
durability or the downright comfort of Hodgson 
Portable Houses. Hodgson Homes have proved 
themselves staunch and weather-proof by years of 
splendid service in every climate of the globe. 

Hodgson Houses are beautiful too. Their lines 
are trim and graceful. Painted a cream-white with 
leaf-green trimmings, they win the admiration of 
all who see them. 

There are Hodgson Portable Houses for every 
requirement. If you are in need of temporary quar- 
ters during the renovation or rebuilding of your 
country estate; if you need a new garage, a poultry- 
house or a dog kennel, let us be your builders. 























Our new catalog gives prices and complete in- 
formation. It shows plans and actual photographs 
of cottages, summer houses, play houses, garages, 
dog kennels, poultry-houses, garden furnishings, 
etc. It is free. Write for catalog J today. 

E. F. HODGSON CoO. 
1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 6 East 39th St., New York City 


Florida Branch—Bradenton 


HODGSON fdts#s 
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The | 
Small House 
Primer 
By EDWIN BONTA 


OR all who propose to 
build a home of moder- 
ate size, Mr. Bonta has 
written an extremely prac- 


PLANTING GUIDE 


tical book, of absorbing 

interest, in which he dis- FREE 

cusses plans and propor- Tue Litre Tree pepe pe Book is 
: EEE Sa well known to home and garden lovers. 
tons, exterior and interior Send for the 1926 edition. People tell us 
detail, ornament and color- it is the best Year Book we have pro- 


ing. Fitting the house to || duged. 64 pages, beautifully illustrated 


its environment, and one’s 
desires to one’s purse, will || | Howto make your garden 
b x : 7 | How to select proper street trees 
e easier after reading The | How to protect from wind and snow 


A How to make a successful forest 
Small House Primer. How to care for your plants 


A complete catalog of 
Everything for the Garden — Ever- 
greens— Shrubs — Trees — Vines— 
Roses — Perennials— Iris— Peonies 
—Phlox— Gladioli— Dahlias—Gar- 
den Tools and Furniture. 
wanen----- (Tear here) ----------- 
LITTLE TREE FARMS 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 
Sond me your FREE Catalog and Year 
OOK. 





How to make a foundation planting 
How to choose the right hedge 


With illustrations and 
diagrams 
8vo. Cloth. $2.50 


The ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


BooK SHOP Dame — 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. ‘R.‘D. or St. 
*p. ©. — State 









































Scales Tell the Truth 
About Exercise 


WIMMING, dancing, gymnas- 

tics and other flesh-reducing 
efforts may be very beneficial or 
dangerously harmful. Personal 
scales will tell the truth. The well 
equipped home has accurate scales 
conveniently available for every 
member of the family — they record 
the growth of the children and 
guard the health of the whole family 
Watch your weight with accurate. 
scales. 


DETECT( 


WATCHES YOUR WEIGHT 


Beautiful white enamel finish. Weighs 
each and every pound up to 300. Its ac- 
curacy is guaranteed for 5 years — will last 
a lifetime with ordinary use. Certified and 
approved by the N. Y. Bureau of Weights 
and Measures and the Tribune Institute 
Occupies less than a foot of floor space 


Send for Booklet 


Dr. F. W. Murphy has written a booklet 
on weight and health that is of special inter- 
est to women. You may have a copy by 
writing your name and address upon this 
advertisement and sending to Dept. 15, 318 
Greenwich Street, N. Y. C 


$15 east of the Mississippi 


\t the better hardware and department stores 
or direct from 


The Jacobs Bros. Co., Inc. 


Scale Makers Since 1900 
Manufacturers of Perfection 
Springless Baby Scales 
318 Greenwich St., Dept. 15 

New York City 
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TO ANYONE at all interested 
in growing vegetables or flow- 
ers, Burpee’s Annual is a 
fascinating book; much more 
than merely a catalog of seeds 


and bulbs. 


It tells you when and how 
to plant the appetizing veg- 
etables and exquisite flowers 
you look forward to having 
in your own garden; and 
gives you a wealth of as- 
sistance in choosing the most 
pleasing high grade varieties. 


There is a solid half cen- 
tury of experience and con- 
tinuous development back 
of Burpee’s Seeds—the Best 
Seeds that Grow. And the 


prices are extremely moderate. 


You can get a Free Sample 
of them—your own choice of 
any regular 10c packet of 
either vegetable or flower 
seeds—by mailing promptly 
the coupon request below for 
a copy of 


Burpee’s Annual 





W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Send me Burpee’s Annual wit! 
Order Sheet, good for a free 1oc 
packet of Burpee’s Seeds. 
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THE LIGHTS 


OF HOME 


BY 


ELIZABETH PRESCOTT SHERRILL 


HE Dottyartys had found a 

house; it was a real house, 
with the charm of age — its roof- 
tree had been raised in the year 
1647, and some of the original 
pine-paneling was found under 
many layers of paint and wall- 
papers —and old beams hand- 
hewn and rich in color, Old trees 
gave shade, seclusion, and dignity 
to the outside, assisted by a mel- 
lowed garden — much beweeded 
at present, to be sure, but showing 
its old proportions and some self- 
restoring plants still blooming, 
backed by a forest of shrubs — 
needing only kindly pruning, 
and an eye for the best effect, to 
make a worthy setting for a rare 
old gem of a house. | was asked to 
see and admire, and to be the 
‘Oh’ chorus so necessary to the 
full enjoyment of a new posses- 
sion. 

My opinion was asked on the 
lighting-question — whether or no 
I am enlightened, | am at least 
somewhat experienced and have 
deep feeling on what to do and 
not to do in illuminating an old 
house. 

This little house had ripened 
many years under candlelight, 
whale-oil lamps, and, lastly, under 
honest plain American kerosene 
lamps — quite agreeable in their 
soft pinky-yellow glow (compared 
with the white glare of strong 
electricity); very livable, when 
their shades are not hideous; but 
who likes to take care of them, 
and how many people can be 
trusted to cut a straight wick and 
leave it turned down below the 
metal casing? A tiny tip of wick 
left peeking up above that casing 
means the slow and steady flow 
of kerosene over the whole lamp, 
causing that unhallowed odor of 
kerosene when the lamp is lighted, 
and making lamps strongly un- 
popular. These young people 
decided they did not wish to 
continue the unenlightened kero- 
sene lighting; electricity was a 
necessity, but they would not 
allow a glare of cold white light to 
welcome — or, rather, repel — 
their guests! They felt the neces- 
sity of light that would express 
their friendly feelings, make an 
atmosphere of cheer in the house, 
and be practical for work, for 
rest, and for inspiration. The 
great question was how to accom- 
plish all this with care and 
promptitude. 

As the house was built by a 
sea-captain and smacked of the 
sea, we all agreed that port and 





starboard lights beside the front 
door would be in keeping, if we 
could find real boat-lights; and a 
ship’s lantern should hang from 
the ceiling in the front hall. 

The front hall is the silent 
introduction to a home: as soon as 
the threshold is passed you are in 
the presence of the spirit of the 
home. The light reflects the 
feeling there; it should be soft and 
kindly, not a vulgar glare — the 
hall is your hand held out in wel- 
come. Make your first impression 
kind and cordial —all first im- 
pressions are vital. A crowded 
hall is not a cordial hall. Space, 
simplicity, and pleasant light — 
a smiling hall, promising charm 
in neighboring rooms! 

Overhead lights are very unbe- 
coming to faces and figures, said 
Mrs. Dottyarty; and | agreed, 
saying, Witness the footlights for 
beautifying the stage. But a foot- 
lighted home would not be practi- 
cal, so we agreed that the living- 
rooms should have floor-plugs — 
only four in each room, the library 
included; bedrooms, two  floor- 
plugs and two side-lights at just 
the right height for the dresser; 
bathrooms, lights both side and 
overhead — to insure perfect 
make-ups and coiffures; overhead 
lights in all halls; and the kitchen 
the most brilliant room in the 
house, with overhead lights shining 
on al! stoves, tables, and shelves. 
No working in one’s own shadow 
nowadays. 

The most effective lights in 
lived-in rooms are those which 
illuminate the most important 
objects and colors in the room — 
a cold room should have the light 
cast upon the warmest colors; a 
room which has some outstand- 
ingly beautiful picture, or piece 
of furniture, should be lighted to 
show these to advantage. The 
well-placed light can make or 
unmake the appearance of a 
person or object; a bad light can 
even make an ‘object’ of a lovely 
person. 

| told the Dottyartys it had 
been my experience that an 
electric lamp placed on a small 
table at the left of a comfortable 
chair or lounge was worth its 
weight in gold for giving people 
pleasure, rest, and a good reading- 
light. The soft lights for intimate 
chat we knew were indispensable. 
We placed the furniture in the 
library and living-room thinking 
only of the human element, before 
we called in the electrician. The 
four floor-plugs ensured enough 
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— Wilson’s 
O & Plant Spray 


ECOGNIZED as the best Insec- 
ticide for all insects and bugs on 
your flowers, vegetables, ever- 

greens, shrubs, etc. In use for years by 
the most exacting florists and estate 
superintendents. Ideal: for the small 
home. 

Most satisfactory and easiest used spray 
on the market. Absolutely clean and 
harmless, both for indoor plants as well 
as outdoor gardens. 

Recommended by the officers of the 
Garden Club of America 


Obtainable at your store. 


FREE Write for copy of Wil- 
son's Spray Calendar. 
(Gives you correct month in which 
to spray your different plants.) 


Wilson’s 
WEED KILLER 


Don't hoe ._. just sprinkle with | 
Wilson’s Weed Killer. One application 

a season is sufficient to kill all weeds in 
your walks, etc. 


Carl 


Dept. B 
Springfield, N. J. 



































DESEFROSES 


or 7“ —_ ms own roots, 













aa grow Plant any 
tim Old. an res ig new varieties. 
“‘Dingee Roses’’—known as the best 
for 76 years. pag & eer | guaran- 
teed anywhere in Our “New 
Gulde to Rose Culture’* for 1926 Is 
a, free, write for your copy.  Illus- 

fe trated in natural colors—it gives 
GW the lifetime experience of the 
i y Oldest and Leading Rose Grow- 

* @ 







ers in America. Helpful and 

practical for amateurs. Offers 
500 varieties — roses, plants, 
bulbs and seeds. 


THe DINGEE & efemane co. 
x 274 West Grove, Pa. 

















Landscape Gardeners 


Specialists to 
Homes, Country Estates, Parks 
and Cemeteries 


The Vocke Nursery and Landscape Co. 
Tippecanoe City, Ohio 














KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Culti- 
vator for Gardeners, Suburban- 
ites, Truckers, klorists, Nur- 
serymen, Fruit G rowers. 
American Farm 


ine Co. 
1094—33rd Av.S.E., Siansapdie Wien. 











THE GLASS WINDOW 


By Lucy Furman 
A heart-stirring novel of the Kentucky 
mountains, continuing the adventures 
of “The Quare Women.” $2.00 
The Atlantic Monthly Book Shop 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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KUNDERD Gladioli will last 
indoors, with just ordinary 
care, for a week or more— 
supreme among flowers for 
beauty, vigor and lasting 
qualities. Plant the bulbs in 
succession, about ten days 
apart, and you will have a 
wealth of bloom for cutting 
—an all-summer delight in 
the garden and in the home. 


The New Kunderd 
Gladiolus Book 

full of interesting gladioli lore, 
deserves a place in every garden 
library. It contains a long list of 
Kunderd originations, including 
many new introductions obtain- 
able only from me. It gives my 
personal cultural directions com- 
piled from forty years of experi- 
ence and observation. Beautifully 
illustrated in colors, the book is a 
guide to gladioli satisfaction. 


FEBRUARY 


A wealth of bloom for cutting 

















Bulb prices are greatly reduced 
this year. Write now for my 


Gladiolus Book. Address 


A. E. KUNDERD 
26 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 


The Originator of the Ruffled and the 
Laciniated Gladioli 


Kunderd ,- 


Stand Supreme 








THE MOORS 


FALMOUTH-ON-CAPE COD 


ONSIDER THE MOORS on 
Cape Cod as the place to build 
your summer home. 


Overlooking Vineyard Sound... 


cooling breezes salty with the tang of 
the sea. . 


. fishing, sailing, bathing. 
O, the glory of summer at 





Quaint Cape Cod! Some- u 
thing about it that tugs at THE MOORS! Every en- 
yourheart . . . makes you -. joyment for your family that 
long evermore for its en- THE MOORS your imagination has pic- 
chantments. eiaaaas tured . .. realized at last. 
CAPE COO 


Send for this beautifully | 
illustrated brochure which 
describes THE MOORS, 





To insure the permanency 
of the high characterof THE 
MOORS, suitable restric- 
tions are imposed. 








a carefully restricted resi- 
dential park. Plots from 
one-half acre to four acres. 


Write for thi 
bro. nure 


FALMOUTH ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
No. 183 Essex Street Boston, Mass. 





THE ATLANTIC 





Twenty Miles Out 


INDISCRETIONS OF A COMMUTER’S WIFE 
By Herself 
[D&A8 to the hearts of suburbanites will be the glad adventures of 
“Herself”? and her husband twenty miles from the city’s roar. 
One of America’s most talented woman writers, who prefers for the 


time to remain anonymous, tells the story of the great transplanting 
in a series of delightful chapters which every suburbanite will enjoy. 


Charmingly illustrated by Beatrice Stevens 


MONTHLY 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 


g 


12mo. Cloth. $1.25 


BOOK SHOP 
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The “Wind Flower” 


of sAnctent M vth 
and Poetry Now 
Brought toa New 


Perfee tion 






This Lovely 
Ever-Blooming 





ANEMONE 


for Your Garden 


Exuorrs “EXCELSIOR” ANEMONE 


A superb and exquisite flower, very large, semi-double in form, showing a great 
variety of delicate tints and brilliant colors — rose hues, purples, lilacs, pinks, 
vermillions, scarlets. A hardy perennial, easily grown from seed, blooming 
better the second year. 


Three Other 





| “Maximum” type, growing from 3 to 43 feet tall. 


Surpassing Flowers 


NEW ENGLISH PRIZE MARIGOLD — Neat and compact in growth — 
2 to 2% feet high — very profuse in bloom — flowers of bright golden orange 
and of very large size. An improved development from the African type. 
Commands admiration wherever seen. An abiding enrichment for 

the whole summer, while transients come and go. Packet......... 2 5c 
ELLIOTT’S NEW GIANT VERBENA — A wonder strain, unequalled for 
size of bloom and for richness and variety of color. In our trial gardens, this 


incomparable verbena has been greatly admired. At flower shows it y. s 
has won first prize wherever exhibited. Easy to grow. Packet.... IC 
— Rare creations of the new 


A carefully proportioned 
mixture of fourteen distinct varieties ranging from pure white with yellow 
blendings, through delicate tints of pink and rose, to deep carmine, and from 


| the faintest lavender to royal purple, including many new and beau- 35 
| tiful combinations of color. Gorgeous all summer till frost. Packet Cc 


| $ 4.00 
Offer j 


We pay postage. Early orders are 
advised as the supply is limited. 


GIANT SNAPDRAGON (Antirrhinum) 


{ One full-sized packet of Elliott's 
“Excelsior” Anemone with one each 
of these other three charming 

all four packets, postpaid 


Special 


flowers - 







New English 


Price Misia Elliott’s Garden Book for 1926 


is bigger, more complete, and 





FREE 


more helpful than ever before. It describes 
hundreds of flower specialties and exclu- 
sive introductions for the out-of-the- 
ordinary garden, and a section devoted 
to the choicest garden vegetables. The 
edition is limited. Write for your copy 
today. 


Elliott Nursery Co. 
618 Magee Building 


<Z Pittsburgh - - Pe. 
















way Maples at these low prices: 
1'2 to 134 in. diameter 
134 to2. in. a5 
2 to22 in. ag 5.50 
2%to3 in. “x 7.00 





ering Shrubs and Evergreens 
much lower than you usually pay. 


Our Catalog will interest you 
you how to save money. 


Box 76 











From a photo taken at its presentation, J une, 1925 


FOR YOUR 


Garden Beautiful 
Sweet Pea“Mary Pickford” 


A most beautiful, light and dainty 
cream pink, faintly suffused salmon. 
Packets only 25¢ 


FISKE’S Novelty Collection 
of Sweet Peas 
12 full size packages, 12 varieties 
Giant Spencers, $1.00 postpaid 
Beautifully illustrated catalog free with 
each order 


FISKE SEED COMPANY 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 





Big Maples at Low Prices 


We can ship at once, large shapely Nor- 
$3.00 each 
4.00 “ 


Discounts on quantities: write for them. 


We can also supply a great variety of Flow- 
all at prices 


Trees are known throughout the country for 
their superior quality and truencss to name. 


Write for it today. jy, shade de Tree for Millions 


J { J.G-HARRISON 'G send ise 5 


THE 













Our Fruit 








and show 






y Maple 





Berlin, Maryland 


Order one of these 
Special Assortments NOW 


ore about the lawn, in shrubbery or as 
a screen or windbreak, Oriental Flowering 
Crabs cannot be surpassed. The beauty of the 
early spring blooms is a delight. The following 
assortments are for immediate sale. 


$25 Assortment [Tyees 2.0 3 


1 Crab Floribunda Purpurea, purple . - - $1.75 
1 Crab Atrosanguinea Min Shing. sgl. red, 2.00 
2.29 


1 Crab Arnoldiana, semi-dbl. pink ... . 

1 Crab Baccata, sql. yo fragrant .. . - 2.00 
1 Crab Bechteli, d “$e fragrant . . - - 4.00 
1 Crab Scheideckeri, dbl RMA Ace iol le 2.00 
1 Crab Sargenti, dwf. white, red fruit . . . 3.00 
1 Crab loensis, sgl. pink, fragrant pis sce 2.00 
1 Crab Floribunda, sgl.pink,early. .... 2.00 
1 Japanese Weeping Cherry, sgl. pink. . . 4.00 


$25.00 
Same asst. as above, trees 3 to 4 ft. high, $34.75 


$15 Assortment [Tees 2.t0 3 

feet high 
1 Crab Niedswetzkyana, prpl. fol. andfls. $2.00 
1 Crab Atrosanguinea Ming Shing, sgl.red 2.00 
1 Crab Parkmani, semi-double, pink, dwf. 3.00 


1 Crab Prunifolia Rinki, Chinese Apple . . 1.50 
1 Crab Scheideckeri, dbl. eer 2.00 
1 Crab Eleyi, purple to red—new. .. . . 2.50 
1 Crab Ioensis, sgl. pink, fragrant .... . 2.00 

.00 


Same asst. as above, trees 3 to 4 ft. high, a 50 


These trees may be ordered in any combinations 
at the above prices. If larger trees are wanted, 
send for catalog. 


A. E. WOHLERT 
“The Garden Nurseries” 


222 MONTGOMERY AVENUE 
NARBERTH, MONTGOMERY CO., PA. 
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Be 


nothing else 


QUALITY ROSES in 
field-grown, well ripened, therefore hardy. 
The best of the old—the choicest of the 
new—fully described, with many colored 
illustrations, in our new catalog—mailed 


FREE upon request. 


GOOD ROSES 


f 


& 
QUANTITY — 


THE ROSE FARM 


(Box M) Purchase Street (near Rye Lake) 


WHITE PLAINS 








New York 








HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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Tue Licuts oF Home 
(Continued from page 238) 


light at proper intervals and 
eliminated the long cords that lie 
in wait for the unwary foot and 
cause the downfall of many an 
honest and upstanding lamp. 
When best friends drop in for a 
dish of gossip, reinforced by tea, 
and seductive chairs introduce you 
to the open fire, all lamp lights 
should be behind you when you 
face the happy dancing firelight. 
Softly glowing light brings a sense 
of intimacy and cosiness. The 
Dottyartys had a fireplace delight- 
ful in itself: wide old pine-panel- 
ing, no mantel, a large oak lintel, 
and a_ beautifully proportioned 
opening, black and plain, a perfect 
frame for dancing flame. Such a 
charming spot to sit, in up-footing 
chair, and mull and muse and 
ripen by the fire; to listen to the 
fire voice on a winter’s night is to 
return to summer woods, for to 
me the logs give out again the 
sounds they have listened to and 
recorded under their barks as 
they have grown in the forest — 
you hear the chirp of cricket, the 
call of birds, and often the pop- 
ping of guns and the swish of 
waters — wild noises, and pur- 
rings and sputterings; and always 
derisive tongues of flame point at 
you, and many a dream-castle 
falls before your eyes after a 
brilliant and colorful building. 
The two young house-owners 
agreed that to put lights on the 
chimney-breast or beside the fire- 
place would insult the great fire- 
god and ruin the compelling 
beauty of firelight. We preferred 
to let the fire-god alone rule this 
room, its mood, and the mood of 
friends who came and went — 
who looked and lingered, fasci- 
nated by the fire-force, uninter- 
rupted by cross-light of electricity. 
Hurry and worry fly from a 
perfect fire in a perfect fireplace, 
and fertile fancy leaps out un- 


afraid. The Dottyartys realize 
that a properly settled fireplace 
and hearth mean real influence, 
power, comfort, and restfulness, 

After the lamps were chosen 
with due care, and after many 
journeyings to antique and mod- 
ern shops gave each lamp its own 
special table, we took some pic- 
tures of the most successful. The 
blue-and-white Chinese vase looks 
as though some old sea-captain 
might have brought it home for 
this very room — its dragons and 
flowers are in perfect harmony 
with the plain white clam-shell 
plastered wall, and its plain pink 
shade makes a warm glow in this 
cool room. 

In a bedroom papered in an 
English version of a Chinese 
paper in pinks and blues we have 
a plain blue lamp, with a blue 
shade pink-lined, which is in 
harmony and casts a soft light 
upon the bell-top four-posted bed 
and old American hand-woven 
blue-and-white spread. 

The dining-room was allowed 
only two floor-plugs, for simple 
jug lamps to be used at night 
when the table was being spread 
and dining-room work done, as 
the after-dark meal was illumined 
by candles only — flirting flames 
so enhance human features, beau- 
tifying and softening, and charm- 
ing the imagination, and making 
soft shadows, as in the days when 
this room was young and its pine- 
paneling was new. 

As I walked on my last tour of 
inspection through the little old 
reborn house, and looked at the 
happy, bright Dottyartys — so in 
scale with their home, so content 
with their adequate and well- 
placed illuminations, and so able 
to carry on the harmony the 


lights would bring — | knew that 
these lights of home had not 
failed. 
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FEBRUARY 


THIS GARDEN PLANNED AND PLANTED BY WAGNER 


Wagner Flowers 


O the lover of beautiful home sur- 

roundings Wagner Park Nurseries 
offer a wide variety of dependable 
Roses, Hardy Flowers, Shrubbery, 
Ornamental Trees and Bulbs — care- 
fully packed these vigorous plants 
reach destination in fine condition 
and are guaranteed to grow. 


Special Anniversary Offer 
A Choice Collection — 20 
varietiesof Ever Blooming $ 1 00 
Roses guaranteed to grow. prepaid 


Wagner Landscape Service will help 
you plan lovely landscape effects 
whether you have a small lot or ex- 
tensive grounds. Plans available 
through our Mail Landscape Service 
or by personal survey. 


Every garden lover should have our 
new illustrated catalog giving full list 
of Wagner flowers and helpful cul- 
tural instructions — explains Land- 
scape Service also. Please write for 
Catalog No. 426 Free. 


WAGNER PARK NURSERIES, Box 26, SIDNEY, OHIO 


Nurserymen 777 Landscape Gardeners 777 


Florists 
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Quality in a Small 
Power Lawn Mower 


Built by the experienced makers of Jacobsen 
Heavy-Duty Mowers, Putting Green Mowers, Estate 
Mowers and Riding Mowers, the Junior is finely en- 
gineered, thoroughly reliable "and simple. 
inch swath at the rate of two acres a day on a gallon 
A boy can operate it. 
Safety clutch prevents damage when obstruc- 

Efficient in close-up work and 
guaranteed, 
aN Write for beautifully illustrated literature. 

NS JACOBSEN MFG. CO., Dept. F, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


Eastern Office 
245 WEST 55th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
NEW YORK 


Home of Mrs. 
Thomas Ince 


Hollywood, Calif. 





Sharpening 
Device 






Cuts a 19 





Travels on its own 






attractively priced. 
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Magnificent 
New Varieties 


French Philadelphus 


(Mock Orange) 


These new and rare varieties of imported French Philadelphus afford you 
an opportunity to add an unusual and beautiful touch to your home 
plantings at a very moderate cost. 

As can be judged from the illustration above, they differ in important 
respects from the ordinary varieties of Philadelphus, especially in size, 
fragrance and profusion of flowers; also in length of blooming season. 

At present we are able to offer the following new and incomparably beauti- 
ful varieties of Philadelphus at extremely reasonable prices: 


ALBATRE— Very showy. Dense panicles of white double flowers. 
Very bushy. Grows to four or five feet in height. (Single plants $1.00 
each.) 


VIRGINALIS — Truly magnificent new variety. The flowers are large, 


handsome and sweetly fragrant. Blooming season very long. The bush 
has good foliage and grows moderately tall. (Single plants $1.00 each.) 


GLACIER— One of the best new varieties. Wonderfully attractive, 
thick clusters of cream-colored flowers, giving effect of one enormous 
double flower. Grows to five feet in height. (Single plants $1.00 each.) 


: 5 shrubs for 
Special 
varieties, or 


Offer $4.50 
10 shrubs for $8.50 


Shipment at planting time. Safe arrival guaranteed. These unusual 
varieties are hard to secure and our stock is limited. Make sure of getting 


them by ordering immediately. 

FREE America’s foremost catalog of shrubbery, trees, evergreens, 
vines, plants and seeds. Beautifully illustrated; every 

variety carefully and accurately described. Full of helpful, practical 

suggestions for beautifying garden and home grounds. Write today for 

free copy. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON COMPANY 


Nurserymen and Seedsmen for 72 years 
PAINESVILLE, CHIO 


Two-year-old bushy plants. 
Your choice of above 


Box H-2 
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DAHLIA AND 
GLADIOLUS LOVERS | 


Make your selection now for spring planting from 
Salbach’s 1926 Blue Book 


It lists the world’s most exquisite gladio- 
lus and dahlias, including the best novel- 
ties, the finest standard varieties, and the 
choicest of our own creations. 

A copy of Salbach’s 1926 éllustrated Blue | 
Book will be mailed free on request. | 


Carl Salbach 


Originator and Grower of New Varieties 
311 Creston Road, Berkeley, California 





























Maloney 


TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ORNAMENTALS, 
BERRIES, VINES 


LL the choicest varieties are described 

and what, how and when to plant 

told in the Maloney Free Nursery Book 
illustrated in color. 

Send for this book and see how inex- 
pensive it is to increase the beauty and 
value of your home, how easy it is to do 
your own planting. Our Landscape serv- 
ice will aid you. 

We grow our stock in our own upland 
Nurseries. For over 40 years we have 
been building up our extensive Nursery 
business by delivering only the best 
quality stock; grown, dug and mlouss 
under our personal supervision. e 
sell direct at wholesale prices. 


Send today for Free Catalog 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. We prepay transportation 
charges. (See catalogue.) 





of graceful 


lines 


HERE’S a charm about a 
house with clean, symmet- 
rical walls of straight, smooth 


KEYSTONE 
RED CEDAR SIDING 


which appeals to the passer-by and | 
gratifies the owner. 

And with this charm you get endur- 
ing satisfaction from this splendid 
material, accurately cut by modern 
machinery from the grand old cedar 
trees of Western British Columbia. 


Send the coupon today for valuable 
building suggestions 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., Inc., 
19 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 








Hammond Cedar Co., Ltd., 

New Westminster, B. C., Canada. 
Please send free information about 

Keystone Red Cedar Siding. 


Name.. 





Address 



































Stewart-Afco Fences 
















combine pleasing appear- 
ance with an honesty of 
; construction which resists 
the ravages of time and 





keeps trespassers out. They 
are effective protection and 
a satistying investment. Il- 
lustrated literature sent on 
request on either: — 
























































Wrought Iron Fences, 
or Chain Link Fencing 
| The Stewart Iron American Fence 
Works Company Construction Co. 
= (Incorporated) (Incorporated) 
| 219 Stewart Block 128 West 34th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio New York, N.Y. 

















THE CURIOSITY BOX 


VF are glad to receive from our readers letters which contain definite 
information about ingenious devices or helpful discoveries about the 
house, its planning, tts equipment, its running, or its grounds and gardens. 
For such material as we can use in this column we will pay from one to 


three dollars. 
by a stamped envelope. 


HIS idea will send many of 

you hunting up your old 
tables with the full intention of 
repeating the process that was 
discovered, and is described, by 
Miss E. C. S., of New York. This 
is it: — 

We were given an old-fashioned 
mahogany table—one of whose 
rounded drop-leaves was gone, and 
the other very much in the way, as 
we wished to use our table chiefly for 
writing. We had this drop-leaf removed 
by a local cabinetmaker, who then 
put legs on it, making it into a lovely 
console table for our hall. 


* * * 


KILLFUL fingers will find 

something novel in this idea 
for making coat-hangers, for 
which we must thank Miss 
O. E. R., of New Jersey. This is 
the process: — 


Much satisfaction can be derived 
from this simple method of treating 
coat-hangers. Cover wooden hangers 
smoothly with remnants of velvet, 
velveteen, or plush. Three difficulties 
are thus overcome: the garment will 
not slip from the hanger, the neck of 
a gown of sheer material will not be 
stretched out of shape, and the 
impress of the hanger is not left 
across the shoulders of the garment. 


* * * 


HE roaster in which the 

turkey is cooked is apt to be 
cumbersome and not very useful 
most of the year, but Mrs. 
W. K. M. of New York, has 
suggested a way to make it a 
working member of the pantry 
shelves all the year round. She 
says: — 


We have a large aluminum roaster 
which we formerly used only two or 
three times a year for roasting a 
turkey. The rest of the time it was 
tied up in paper and put aside. It is 
too large for ordinary roasts for our 
average-sized family, and yet it 
really is a necessity for Thanksgiving 
and Christmas time. We have dis- 
covered that it makes an excellent 





Material not accepted will not be returned unless accompanied 


container for cup cakes and muffins. 
A housewife who bakes either of these 
things knows the inconvenience of 
piling them on a plate or platter, and 
then trying to crowd them into the 
regular cake-box. The roaster is large 
enough to contain a full ‘batch’ of cup 
cakes without piling them up, and 
the lid fits snugly enough to preserve 
them well. It is also an excellent 
place to keep a whole cake or other 
pastry without using the always over- 
worked bread- or cake-box. Our 
roaster is in profitable use now 
practically the whole year, when 
formerly it was seldom used more than 
twice. 


* * * 


GOOD housekeeper, Mrs. H. 

P. H., of Kansas, sends in an 
idea which will be helpful at any 
time to housekeepers, but is spe- 
cially useful at preserving time. 
It runs as follows: — 


| was always getting a pan full of 
something that should have been 
weighed, and then discovering that | 
didn’t know the weight of the pan, and 
having either to weigh another pan 
and pour the contents of the first into 
it, or guess at the weight. Sometimes 
it has been most inconvenient! So this 
year when | was going to can cherries 
| stopped at the beginning long 
enough to weigh several of the pans | 
use most and enter their weights in 
the back of my cookbook. 


* * * 


OLISHING door-knockers is a 

cold task in winter, and many 
housekeepers will be glad of this 
helpful idea from Mis. W. F. B., of 
lowa, who says: — 

1 made a real discovery for keeping 
my brass door-knocker bright, and as 
it may help others | will pass it along. 
After cleaning and brightening the 
knocker | rub it with paraffin and 
polish it with a cloth; it then remains 
shiny for a long time. 


* * * 


ERE is a clever use for an old 
necklace, which renewed its 
life again in an attractive form. 
Mrs. F. M. B., of Massachusetts, 
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PLANT OUR NEW 


WASHINGTON RUST PROOF 


and Cut Asparagus Next Year 


Asparagus is one of the most health- 
ful vegetables grown and every gar- 
den should have its bed. If you plant 
our roots this spring, next year you 
can cut asparagus from your own 
garden. It will be good for 15 years or 
more. 


No matter what kind of asparagus 
roots you plant, if the roots have not 
been properly grown, failure is the 
result. This accounts for many people 
having bad luck with their asparagus 
beds, and in 9 cases out of 10 the 
reason is: roots were dug out of closely 
packed nursery rows and improperly 
handled. 

We specialize on growing asparagus roots and offer to readers of House Beau- 


tiful transplanted two-, three- and four-year Giant Washington roots of a 
size and quality which will surprise the critical gardener. At the following 





prices: 
Postpaid Postpaid By express 
25 100 1000 
Two-year transplants $1.00 $3.00 $16.00 
Three-year transplants 1.25 4.00 20.00 
Four-year transplants 2.00 7.00 35.00 


TWO NURSERY SPECIALS 


Golden Spirea. Fine for massing. Tall growing with snowy white flowers, 
drooping branches, foliage bright yellow changing to golden bronze in fall. 
Large heavy 3-year 3-3}-foot plants for immediate effect, $7.00 per doz. By 
express. 

Japanese Barberry. Heavy 18-20-inch 3-year plants for immediate effect, 
$4.00 per 10; $30.00 per 100. By express, 25 or 50 at 100 rate. 


Ransom’s Seed & Nursery Annual 


We hope every reader of House Beautiful interested in Gardening, 


Small Fruits, Trees and Ornamentals will write for our catalogue. You 
will find it practical, sensible, absolutely free from overdrawn descrip- 
tions, and we are sure it will help you. 




















RANSOM SEED & NURSERY CO.,Box 4, GENEVA,OHIO 
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' THE LITTLE GARDEN SERIES i 
Edited by Mrs. FRANcIs KING 
4 * All garden lovers are beginning to watch eagerly for the books in this $ 
series. The peculiar virtue of these little volumes is that they give the 
best of advice in the briefest form that can be both practicable and 
pleasant.” 
THE LITTLE GARDEN DESIGN IN THE 
FOR LITTLE MONEY LITTLE GARDEN 
By Kate BREWSTER By FLETCHER STEELE 
q Mrs. Francis KING says, in. the Ihe author, whose experience has 
4 Preface: taken him all over this country and 
. “Itisasort of ‘first aid’ in garden abroad, both in study and in practi- 
° books, and no pains have been cal landscape work, bends to the 
] spared to make it the practical problem of the small city or sub- 
“| guide that it is to the inexpensive urban garden the same care and 
$ garden Those who read these pages adherence to the principles of art Py 
8 willlearn quickly how to organize their and beauty that he would bring to 
1 gardens, how to carry them on with the estate of many acres. 
3 the least expenditure of money.” Iliustrated. $1.75 
f Illustrated. $1.75 
VARIETY IN THE 
LITTLE GARDEN 
PEONIES IN THE E 





. LITTLE GARDEN By Mrs. Francis KING 


Is packed with the most concrete 


By Mrs. Epwarp HARDING examples and instructions 
. Illustrated. $1.75 


a , 

} Mr. W. H_ Thurlow, President of 
the pric ag Peony Society, writes si 

rn ae Soar, Stes: HELITTLEGARDEN 
written about the peony and con- . _ EE «ie : 
tains a great deal of truth written in By Mrs. Francis KiNG 
a frank way. I believe that it will “An inspiring, sympathetic, encour- 
be of interest to every peony-lover.” aging little book for every lover of 

Illustrated. $1.75 gardens.” Iustrated. $1.75 
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; ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOK SHOP 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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And Reap a Glorious Harvest of 
Beauty from your Flower Garden 


There are seeds and seeds — good seeds, 
bad seeds, and seeds in between — and 
they all look pretty much alike, but, ch, 
the difference in RESULTS!  Schling’s 
Seeds, planted right, never disappoint! 

for they are grown, selected and 
classified by men who have given a life- 
time to this absorbing art. They are 
produced for flower-lovers who come to 
us year after vear assured of the same 
unvaryving quality. 


INDIAN SUMMER 


SCHLING’S Wonderful New Snapdragon. Not 
only a new size but a new color. A marvelous 
rich velvety-copper red never before seen in 
snapdragons; indescribably beautiful! 


1 pkt. $1.00; 6 for $5.00 





Offer A-1. Our Get-Acquainted Collection of 
Schling’s Specialties. A Truly Remarkable 
Value. $3.00 Value for $1.00 


Pki 
Schling’s New aomapi es Blue Anchusa — Like a spray of forget-me-not of deepest 
blue, on 18-inch stems... .. $0.25 
Schling’ s New Dowbic Gongs Glory Calendula — G lowing orange, —- 
eee RS Serre renee -25 
Schling’s Double Clarkia — L ike a spr ay of apple blossom, beautiful. . |: ‘ «15 
Schling’s New Annual Chrysanthemum Morning Star Soft » pateerone 
yellow, daisy-like .35 
Schling’s New Double Hybrid Poppy - — Be autifully fringed, as big. asa Peony. 
Will last a week in water............... ‘ 35 


Schling's Giant Yellow Tulip Poppy — ‘A glowing sunkist golden yellow. Long 








Re ar Re re eer er ee ee eee 15 

New Orchid Pansies — Be autifully frilled of gii int size in the pre tty tints peculiar 
RERUNS 6.5 a:8' 6B cukd daw ees CHEAT ak Chord el nec ke RU OD NSS ee REROD Oaen aun .40 

American Beauty Aster — Monster flowers, 7 inches across, 3 ft. stems. Same 
color as the American Beauty Rose.............-.20 cecscecees .25 
Schling's New Apricot~ -Colored Pansies. ¢ harming . vowed .50 

Picotee Zinnias — Exquisite pastel shades, the end of eac ‘h pe tal distinctly marked 
with other well de I a oar diced ndwudnsdcceuneuvensea aes eawee is .35 
$3.00 


Offer A-2. SCHLING’S NOVELTIES for 1926 
Absolutely New—Don’t Overlook Them 
An $8.95 Value for $7.50 


The New Sunshine Aster — The remarkable new single aster with a cushion 





center and tiny quills of contrasting color. Superb in garden or vase In 
equesnie cole. Fat Cap aac 5 4.4 o.n os 00 cin otic ans ss wiaes aaa .. $1.00 
New American Carnation Hybrids — Long stemmed gree nhouse type; can now 





be grown in the garden, blooming in five months from seed. In a delightful 
variety of new shades from orange to purple. on much from a packet of 
these OEP OOO EO EEE EOE 
Dwarf Mignon Bedding Dahlia — Most marve lous achievement in plant breed- 
ing. A true dwarf, only 2 ft. high, the plants blossom in less than 3 months from 
seed with single flowers of immense size carried on stiff cane stems. Colors in all 
lovely tints of Autumn. Ideal for bedding and cutting. P&t............ 1.00 
New Spencer Sweet Peas, Mary Pickford — A delightful and dainty cream- 
pink, suffused with salmon, decidedly waved, carrying an abundance of 4 flowered 

















sprays on long stout stems. Pkt................. 25 
Petunia Giant Flowered Double Fringed Violet Blue — Heavily frilled of great 
size and of a deep velvety violet blue color. Pkt............... 1.00 
The Alpine Wallflower Great clusters of chants mauve colored ‘fragrant 
flowers A prize ee ae border or rock garden Pkt. 50 
Viola Cornuta, G. mig — These ever blooming garden violets rival the hot- 
house variety in im ran their rich deep violet blue color. Borne on stems from 
8 to 12 in. long. A _pe rpetual delight in the garden. Pkt .75 
Crepis Barbatus — Tiny golden yellow daisy-like flowers with a well defined brown 
eye on neat little bushes only ten inches high. Constantly in bloom, excellent 
as a border | OPT Er rere ree -25 
Bidens Humulus — ‘Cosmos-like of rich, bright ‘yellow, on long. stems, of easy 
culture, blooming from June to frost. "kt. .25 
Gaillardia Josephus — Extremely large flowe Ts of vivid salmon orz ange, “edge d 
pe .50 
Digitalis, The Shirley — A magnificent new strain ‘of giant foxgloves with 4-foot 
spikes carrying flowers of great size beautifully mottled and daintily frilled Pkt. .35 
Deiphinium Cardinale Illumination — Flaming cardinal red on 5- to 6-ft. 
spikes. A striking contrast to other delphiniums. kt. ‘ -35 
Eschse holtzia Oriental Queen — Expanded flowers A in. in dia ameter. Inside 
petals pale buff, outside petals rich raspberry a | rere 25 
Dwarf Emperor Larkspur, Pink Delight — Ideal for Beuiinig, only 24 in. high, 
a lovely shade of deep pink. Pat. 25 
Verbena Luminosa Gigantic blooms of ‘Juminous flame pink toning to softer 
shades of salmon, flesh and cora Pkt.. ae 25 
Schling's New Hybrid Iberis -In lovely shades of lavender and pink, delight- 
fully scented A Stora plant for the rock garden, or the fore = of hardy 
borders Pa ck Har teieavohateuwege we, ob aranarar le dace 1.00 
$8.95 


Send for 1926 “Book for Garden Lovers” free with order or 25¢ the copy 






Insures uniform distribution 
of all fine seeds. Each $1, or 
with any of above offers, 75c 





—— ee ee ee ee —— PLEASE USE THIS COUPON? 3-3-3 e-3-o---- 
Schlings Seeds 

58th Street and Madison Avenue NEW YORK CITY 

I enclose $ Please send me [) Offer A-t, A-2, Indian Summer. 


0 Sowrite Seed Sower. 


Signature ‘ ‘ PE ee ae 
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Housekeepings 
worst Job 
made easy 





No LONGER need the necessary 
task of keeping the closet bowl 
clean be disagreeable. Sani-Flush 
does away with all scrubbing, 
scouring and dipping water. 

Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush in 
the bowl, Follow directions on 
the can. Flush. Every stain, 
mark and incrustation disap- 
pears. Sani-Flush leaves the 
bowl clean and gleaming white. 
It gets down into the hidden, 
unhealthful trap and cleans that 
too. Banishes all foui odors. 

Harmless to plumbing connec- 
tions. Keep it in the bathroom. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your gro- 
cery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25 cents for a full-size 
can. 30 cents in Far West. 
35 cents in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycienic Propucts Co, 
Canton, Ohio 































Just touch a neat little fixture on the 
wall of your bathroom or kitchen to 
start or shut off your gas water 
heater. Eliminate the nuisance of run- 
ning to your basement. And if you 
should forget to turn off the gas, the 


Simplex 


SHUTS IT OFF AUTOMATICALLY 


It is not an expensive equipment, 
but an attachment for your present 
heater that gives you the utmost in 
hot-water convenience. Costs only 
$15.00, installed Write us, giving 
your plumber’s name. 


Simplex Heater Control Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


46 W. 4th Street, 


otart 


or shut off 


Hot-water 
Heater fum 


UPSTAIRS! 


THE HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 














tells how she did it in the following 
words: — 


Everyone admires the pull which I 
made for my rose piano-lamp from a 
discarded necklace of old-fashioned 
coral, the tiny branch kind so popular 
twenty years or so ago. 

I simply restrung it on unbreakable 
cord such as is used for bead neck- 
laces, and attached it to the lamp pull, 
and in the evening, under the soft 
rose light, it is really unusually lovely. 


* * * 


HELPFUL idea for economiz- 

ing in the use of ice during 
the winter season is sent in by 
Mrs. G. W. H., of Wisconsin, who 
says: — 

Our ice box is iced from the outside, 
and | have found a way to use this to 
advantage during the winter months. 
I have a wire screen, hinged at the top, 
which justs fits the outside opening, 
and has a hook which holds it inside. 
Over this | tacked a heavy cloth to 
keep out the dust. In the fall when 
the cool weather begins I have the 
rear door taken off entirely (or you 
may tie it back, if you prefer) and 
regulate the air from the inner door. 
We stop taking ice early in the fall, 
but everything in the ice box stays 
as cold and fresh as possible. 


snes 


GOOD suggestion for the 

remodeling of the old-fash- 
ioned chairs which almost every 
one with an attic is sure to possess 
comes from Mr. H. G., of Ohio, 
who tells how he improved several 
old models and made them suitable 
for use in 1926. This was his 
procedure: — 


Almost every long-established fam- 
ily has one or more of the undesirable, 
squeaky, upholstered chairs in its 
attic, which would have good enough 
lines if it were not for their large, 
ugly bases. Now is the time of year to 
get them out! Go to an upholsterer 
and secure the unfinished legs that are 
used on modern furniture. Take off 
the entire base of your chair, and put 
on the new legs, and finish them in a 
color suitable to the other pieces in 
the room where you will use the chair. 

If the man of the house has been 
clever enough to do the work so far, 
no doubt the woman of the house will 
be able to make a new slip cover for 
the chair, and this, of fresh, cheerful 
chintz, will be a great addition. If, 
however, you do not wish to take 
this trouble, you may have the up- 
holsterer cover it with a handsome 
fabric of Jacobean design, when you 
will be rewarded with a new piece of 
furniture to place by the fireside. 
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NVENTIONS for the comfort 

of the worker in the kitchen 
are of perennial interest, and we 
feel sure this contribution from 
Mrs. E. C. D., of California, will 
be carried out in many homes. 
She says: — 

Having incorporated several worth- 
while suggestions gleaned from this 
department of my favorite magazine 
into the building of my California 
bungalow last year, | feel it only fair 
play on my part to submit to pros- 
pective home-builders one of my own 


ideas which has proved itself a veri- 
table boon to me. | mean my pretty 
little office-kitchen desk, 18” x 18” 
x 4” deep, let into the space between 
two pieces of 2” x 4” studding, flush 
with the wall, and table height from 
the floor. A thin wooden door, hinged 
at the bottom, drops down, and held 
in a horizontal position by a small 
chain at either side, forms the writing- 
desk. The exterior is painted cream 
enamel to match the rest of the kitchen 
woodwork, while the interior is lined 
with wallboard, painted the cheerful 
canary yellow of my checked gingham 
window curtains. The desk is equipped 
with hooks for my bills and receipts, a 
cubby hole for the ink-bottle and 
check book, pen and pencil, a flat 
space for my household account books, 
standing on end. There is room left 
for a box of stationery, and my mother, 
who lives at a distance, has received 
many a long, gossipy letter — written 
bit by bit while | watched some cook- 
ing, or waited for an iron to heat — 
which would never have been written 
if | had not had my kitchen desk. 
And now I really enjoy doing my 
household accounts, which used to 
be an irritating task when I had only 
a meagre corner of the family living- 
room desk for my books and papers. 


* * * 


ERE is a recipe which should 

be of great value to many 
readers, specially those who live 
in, or are remodeling, old houses. 
It is the contribution of Mrs. 
A. A., of New York, and runs as 
follows: — 


After trying different crack-fillers 
without any success I have found, at 
last, one that will wear years, even a 
lifetime, if properly done. If you are 
about to do over your floors first see 
that the boards are securely nailed 
down, then clean the cracks out 
thoroughly with a whisk broom, and 
oil them with boiled linseed oil. 
Mix Portland cement and boiled oil 
to the consistency of putty, and fill 
the cracks, working the mixture in 
crosswise With a putty knife, and then 
drawing the knife through lengthwise 
to smooth it. When the work is dry 
shellac the cracks, and then paint the 
floor any desired color. It will be 
practically impossible to find the 
cracks, and the floor will wear in- 
definitely. 

* * * 


ERE is a convenient arrange- 

ment for the use of the elu- 
sive telephone-list which is never 
where we want it. It is contrib- 
uted by Z. G. H., of Wiscon- 
sin, and is as follows: — 


It is a bit difficult when you have 
the telephone in one hand and the 
receiver in the other, as often happens, 
to look up the number you have given, 
but which may not have been right, 
or a new number in the book or card- 
index, but the average telephone-list 
is no ornament to a room or hallway. 
I have a list, written in large type, of 
the most used numbers, which hangs 
on the wall directly over the telephone 
table under a piece of old church 
embroidery which is easy to lift, even 
with a somewhat engaged hand; and 
1 can find the number easily. A bit 
of tapestry or Chinese embroidery, in 
fact any piece of material which is 
rich enough to add interest and color 
to a room, may be used in this fashion, 
and will answer all of William Morris’s 
well-known requirements. 


‘SWEET PEAS 


This Valuable 
Planting Guide 
Sent Free 


Our new 1926 Guide to 
planting and illustrated 
catalogue is now ready. 
Sent Free upon request. 





Place Your Dependence 
In Woodlawn Quality 
Nursery Stock 


Beautiful Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 
Roses, Dahlias, Perennials, Climbing 
Vines, etc. Also the finest varieties small 
fruit and nut trees. All guaranteed true 
to-name. Woodlawn stock is grown in 
our own nurseries, and shipped direct to 
you at a great saving in price. 


A Special Bargain 
Woodlawn Quality Shrubs 


1 Spirea Van Houtteii 3 to 4 ft... soc . 
1 Deutzia Crenata 3 to 4 ft... ... soc 
1 Snowberry Red 3 to 4 ft...... 50c 
1 Hydrangea P. G. 18 to 24”... ..50c 


1 Barberry Thunbergii 18 to 24” 40c 

This fine assortment, total value 

$2.40, will be sent postpaid as a 

special bargain for..............: 

Fifty years of specializing and successful grow- 
ing of fine nursery stock is your guarantee of 
absolute satisfaction. We ship to all parts of 
the country, and thousands of customers will 
tell you of the unvarying quality and reliability 
of Woodlawn nursery stock. A postal will bring 
the new catalogue and planting guide. 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
889 Garson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 








(Spencer) 
Radiant in their beauty 
and delicacy, and with a 
wonderful variety of bril- 
liant colors and dainty 
hues, Spencer Sweet Peas 
are popular favorites. In 
the garden or vase, or for 
corsages, these beautiful 
flowers are always appro- 
priate. Seven packets of 
our choicest varieties, 
assorted colors, 50c. 


i for our Free 

















926 Seed Annual 
The LIVINGSTON 
SEED COMPANY 
3110 East Chestnut St. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Pes] FOR MANY YEARS 
JACOBS 
BIRD-HOUSES 


have been purchased by 

thousands all over the 

country, because they 

ave beautiful and uni- 

formly successful 

To have birds live about 
your home YOU need 
know very little about their 
habits — WE know how to 
make houses that birds 
will occupy. Thousands of 
testimonial letters prove 
that. Write for our new 
FREE booklet showing 25 
Nest Boxes and Colony 
Houses from $1.50 to $125. 


Jacobs Bird-House and 


Manufacturing Co. 
Waynesburg, Pa. 























Special $1.00 Flower Offers 
8 Hardy Chrysanthemums, all colors .... . .$1-00 
25 Gladioli, cream of the newer sorts . .. . - $1.00 
6 DAHLIAS, grand assortment ......-.-- $1.00 
8 LIBERTY IRIS, choice colors; labeled. . .$1-00 
10 CANNAS, assorted colors........---- $1.00 
10 Hardy PLANTS, each labeled... ..... $1.00 

The Venti * tpaid for $5.00 





6 mailed postp 
ROSESIDE GARDENS Warwick, Pa. 
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Book shows 
photos, plans, 
wholesale 
prices, town 
and country 
homes, bun 
galows, 





Buy Your Home Direct From Mill! 

Through the Gordon-Van Tine system we furnish com- 
plete plans designed by skilled architects, lumber and 
building material shipped direct to you from our forest 
mills. Many built-in conveniences to save steps and 
lighten housework. Over 200,000 customers. Thousands 
write we save them up to $2,000. 






} 


s &* 

" ‘a 
| bh. * ” 
Mention this advertisement and send Check, Money Order, Cash or Stamps, or call 
at our store, and secure either one, or both, of these splendid collections, sent pre- 


paid to any pointin the U. S. east of the Mississippi. For points West and Canada 
add 25¢c for the $2.00 collection or 50c for the $6.00 collection, 


Our 1926 Spring Seed Annual sent on request 


Framing Lumber Cut and Fitted at Mill colonial, 

We saw, cut and fit all parts possible by machinery. ¢tc. 144 

Many buyers put up own homes. No waste. Permanent Wate a 
e; 


year-round homes; conform to all city building codes. 


Highest quality — 20-year guarantee. No extras. Four 
big mills. We $89 om one nearest you. 

Garages $89 Up Wholesale Prices a eS ee ne | 
Ready-cut; easy to build. Building material in any GORDON-V AN TINE CO. | 
Well-planned summer cot- quantity. Send us 668 Case St., Davenport, lowa j 


I am interested and expect to 
k DOB Wie. 6.4.0 c-ceswececccss 


| ig} Sere 
Send me proper catalog. 


tages 3 to 5 rooms. bills to figure. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


668 Case Street, Davenport, Iowa 


' 
I 
your | 
| 
| 


| | 
, | Address. ..... tees : oe at 


~\ 








30-32 Barclay St. 





PS st 


FACTORY TO HOME 


At a Large Saving for the Purchaser 


TM Munn SO SE St 




















The WM. PENN—the latest 
PENNSYLVANIA Quality 
model. Everyman's mower 
for household use. Five blades, 
ball bearing, 16-inch cut— 
price $16.50 at Phila. 


WARRANTED , 


dann nut dnonninnt 











THREE MONTHS 


HERE is a PENN- 
FREE TWENTY-FIVE SYLVANIA Quality 
Lawn Mower for every 


lawn, large or small, and 
every model is high grade. 


TREAL YEARS 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Quality Mowers not only 
give the utmost satisfac- 
—= .[ — sae tion in their clean-cut 








The New Companion 
Console Electr ic 
Sewing Machine 





work and ease of operation, 
but cost less in the end 
because of their self-sharp- 
ening blades and long life. 

The STAYTITE Han- 
dle identifies all “P. Q.” 
Mowers. 






We offer nine different styles includ- 
ing both foot treadle and electric 
models, pay freight charges to your 
nearest freight station, and sell at a 


Today 45,000 American homes are 
using and recommending the New 
Companion Sewing Machine. It is 
made in one of the best equipped 


' Frances King, Vermilion; Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Deep 
salmon; Orange Glory, Rosy orange; Panama, Rose-pink ; 
Peace, Splendid white; Schwaben, Finest canary yellow; 
War, Deep ox-blood red. 

Order Your Bulbs Now, soas to have them 
to plant when you begin making your garden. 


Srp 
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Garden Full 
Gladioli 


The Gladiolus is one of the most 
satisfactory flowers grown—it is as easy to 
grow as the potato. Every family can enjoy 
this grand flower. They bloom from July 
to frost if you plant a few bulbs each month 
from April to July. 


Special $2.00 Offer 


For Two Dollars we will send 50 Bulbs of our 
Grand Prize Mixture, which covers every con- 
» ceivable shade in the Gladiolus kingdom, 


Special $6.00 Offer 


100 Choice Named Varieties ar Foie) 


).co 

For those who plan their Garden accordingto a 

color scheme, we offer 10 Bulbs each of the follow- 
ing 10 choice varieties: 

Evelyn Kirtland, Rosy pink; Flora, Finest chrome- 

yellow; Le Marechal Foch, Fine salmon-pink; Mrs. 
















Simple cultural directions in each package 






Wala 


’ New York City 















































very low price. How this can be 
accomplished is explained in our 
illustrated booklet. Just use the 
coupon below. 


factories in the country. Every New 
Companion machine is guaranteed 
for twenty-five years by the publish- 
ers of The Youth’s Companion. 


At Hardware and Seed Stores 
Send for booklet 
**How to Have a Fine Lawn” 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION—Sewing Machine Department 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 


Pennsylvania 
Lawn Mower Works 
1638 North 23rd St 











Gentlemen: I want to know more about the New Companion, and the money- Philadelphia 

Saving, factory-to-home system. Without obligating me please send your 

illustrated booklet free trial offer, which explains the terms of purchase. ENNSYLVANA 

ae er Citic ae ond coaktueredes Quality 

le in ot a ada De ARE a re PST I ne ‘ I MOWERS 
H.B. 2-26 
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SAVE:300 to{1Z50 
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7 | The DREXEL—8 Rooms and Bath 


i LIVING} Before you build “the home 
4 ROOM | of your dreams,” get a copy 
J of the new Bennett Book 
showing photographic re- 
productions of more than 85 


beautiful houses. 


More attractive, more livable, 
more substantial homes cannot be 
found. Nor can they be more 
economically built —- for the 
BENNETT ready-to-erect-way 
saves the high cost of usual waste, 
cuts down high-priced labor, elimi- 
nates all extras, shortens building 
time one-third — often ‘effecting 
a saving of $1250 on a very modest 
home. Bennett home owners 
near you (names on request) will 
prove our claims. 


Book of Homes & Garages FREE 
ai 










Charming homes; garages, all 
sizes; inviting interiors: built- in 
conveniences — over 85 photo 
illustrations and home plans for 
you to study. Free in U. S. 
east of Indiana and north of 
Ohio River; elsewl ere $1.00 — 
clip the coupon or send letter or 
postal. 


pennett Homes 


BE! NNETT HOMES 
148 Main St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Send me 104-page Bennett Homes Book, new 
low prices, valuable building facts. 





foes Wome, 


Name 


. State 


““Oh, for a room as 
charming as that!’ 


You've seen it often, in many places — a room 
with an irresistible charm. Perhaps one time 
it is a living-room, another it is a bedroom, 
hospitable, friendly, beautitul in an inde- 
tinable way. 

Is that charm accidental? No. It may just 
have happened because the one who did it was 
an artist at heart. But back of it, wherever 
you find it, are the unchangeable principles of 
harmony, color, arrangement, which are the 
basis of all attractive interior decorating. You 
ean have this beauty and this charm in every 
room in your house if you will but learn these 
basic principles. And these you can easily 
learn at your leisure in your own home, through 
the Homecrafters’ Course in Interior Decoration. 

This is an amazingly sin:ple and interesting 
course through which any woman of intelligence 

an come to know the principles of interior deco- 
pe and how to apply them to her own home. 
For the individual who plans to enter the pro- 
fessional field, it will give a foundation for all 
future work. With this knowledge, out of the 
commonplace things that, ill-arranged, make an 
ordinary house, can be built the homes that all 
people long for — that evoke admiration on 
every hand. 

If you have this longing, write today for our 
ooklet fully describing this course 

smo mmeeceeeec om eee eee _ 
1 THE HOMECRAFTERS, Inc. | 
] 25-B, 527 Fifth Avenve, New York City ! 
| Please send me, without obligation, full | 

information on your course in Interior Decora- I 
| tion 1 
| | 
! | 
1 ! 
| ! 


Dept. 


Name 


THE HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 














OVERHEARD IN THE 
EDITOR’S OFFICE 


ROSS-WORD puzzles may 

come and go the way of even 
the best mah-jongg set, but still 
our favorite indoor sport for mid- 
winter remains unchanged — the 
opening of cover designs. The 
‘open’ season for these begins 
about the middle of January and 
continues until after the puffing 
postman has deposited his last 
armful of large flat brown-paper 
packages in the only spot that was 
still available for walking-pur- 
poses. So we are marooned in a 
turbulent ocean of packing paper 
and sit wielding the shears in 
feverish haste, while the breaking 
waves dash higher and higher to 
deposit a froth of tissue paper in 
our lap and drape us with a sea- 
weedy tangle of multicolored cord 
and twine. And what interesting 
things emerge from the vasty 
deep — the majority good, some 
fearful and wonderful, and some 
real treasure. Of course there is 
much picking of winners, and 
speculation as to probable pur- 
chases. We have not chanced any 


betting yet — judges are so un- 
reliable. We would be willing to 


bet, however, that the haughty 
lady with the overwhelming coif- 
fure on our cover this month 
would gladly exchange it for an 
Eton bob. Only, of course, then 
she would probably have adorned 
the Cosmopolitan instead of the 
House Beautiful. Horace L. Shrop- 
shire, who submitted this design 
in our Cover Competition last 
vear, is an artist living in New 
York. 


T the time of writing our Exhi- 
bition of Cover Designs is 
scheduled to make its appear- 
ance at the following places and 
times: — 


February 22-March 6, Public 
Library, Boston, Mass. 
March 15—March 20, 
tre, New York, N. Y. 
March 22—March 27, New York 
School Applied Design, New 
York. 


Art Cen- 


Additional dates will be added to 
this list and will be printed in this 
column. 


ETTICOATS have come in 

again! Our information, as 
well as the petticoats we are show- 
ing, came direct from Paris, via 
Wisconsin, where live Alice and 
Bettina Jackson, who have writ- 
ten about this dernier cri. Only 


now it is our furniture the petti- 
coats adorn, instead of ourselves. 
Upon reflection the idea may seem 
a bit indelicate, especially as the 
beautiful embroidered jackets and 
skirts that we use as piano throws 
and wall hangings and coverings 
for tables and benches are still 
being worn in the Orient to-day. 
What a pathetic heritage of un- 
interesting navy-blues and dull 
drabs and browns we are leaving 
for future generations, if, indeed, 
any of our modern clothing will 
last that long! But in Provence 
they wore petticoats as were pet- 
ticoats!’ One would probably be 
enough to upholster a whole ‘par- 
lor suite!’ 


* * 
ONDI has become a_house- 
hold word with us, as we 


predict it will with you. Per- 
sonally, we should like to have 
this article reprinted and a copy 
given away with every Ford. 
Every time we read it it has a 
beneficial effect, not only upon 
us but upon our surroundings. 
The author, Francis P. Sullivan, 
lives in Washington, D. C., and 
we tremble to think how nearly 
you missed having his article. 


1 peaenaunt gegen will be in- 
terested to hear that Mon- 
sieur Henri Correvon, by univer- 
sal consent the greatest living au- 
thority on the subject of alpine 
plants, came to America in Janu- 
ary primarily to talk to the stu- 
dents of the Lowthorpe School of 
Landscape Architecture. He will 
also deliver a limited number of 
lectures in universities and col- 
leges and before some of the gar- 
den clubs. It is to M. Correvon 
more than to anyone else that we 
owe our knowledge of alpine 
plants. It is he who has brought 
them down from their mountain 
fastnesses and shown us how they 
may be grown from seed in our 
own gardens. Besides his own 
marvelous garden, ‘Floraire,’ at 
Chene-Bourg, a suburb of Geneva, 
he maintains gardens at high al- 
titudes for the Swiss government. 
In 1887 he offered a modest ex- 
hibit at the Geneva Horticultural 
Flower Show. The committee was 
hard put to decide in what class 
the exhibit should be placed, but 
to-day space is allowed for alpines 
in every flowershowof importance, 
the world over. Next month we 
are planning to publish an article 
on alpines in the House Beautiful. 
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MPORTERS and growers 
of the finest varieties. 
Large, healthy bulbs and 
roots that will bring you 
quicker results and larger 
blooms. Hardy and suitable 
for planting everywhere be- 
cause they are grown under 
Minnesota's rigorous climatic 
conditions. 
Send Today for Free Catalog 
RAINBOW GARDENS 
Jefferson Highway, Farmington, Minn. 

















CWvew Gyrerblooming 
WEET WILLIAM 


Blooms quickly from seed, plants con- 
stantly covered with great, rich hued 
flowers of many colors. Lives for years. 
A wonderful improvement in this popular 
perennial, 25 cts. per packet. 

gate ay FLOWER GARDEN 
Packet seeds GIVEN with each order. 
Will produce many beautiful flowering 
plants of different kinds. 
Send for catatogue of Guaranteed Seeds, Bulbs and 


Plants. Many varieties not obtainable elsewhere. 
| JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED go. 
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is the title of 
a beautiful 
book on the 
culture of 


ROSES 


roses _ other plants; gives expert ex- 


perience of a lifetime. It’s free. Ex- 
quisitely illustrated in natural colors; 
offers and tells how to grow 
these famous plants. 
Write for copy. 

HELLER BROTHERS CO. 
Box 216 New Castle, Ind. 








GARDEN & FLORAL 


fICK'S GUIDE - JER 1526 


For 77 years a recognized authority on vege- 
table, flower and farm seeds. Lists the best ot 
the old and many new varieties and tells how to 
grow them. Send a post-card for your copy today. 

America’s first catalog seed house 
JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. 
9 Stone Street The Flower City 
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at reasonable prices 
Write for descriptive list 


Fruitvale Dahlia Farm, Box 193-B, Alameda, Calif. 
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I Haven’t Read The House Beautiful Five Years For Nothing 


and I know just about what I want in my new house. But 
getting it down on paper so that it works and one does not bump 
one’s head on the stairs is another story. I want a real architect’s 
help, but I can’t afford his supervision all the way through. 
What do you suggest? 

A 


As modestly as possible, we suggested to the writer of this letter 
that she let us undertake the drawing up of her plans. We have 
given her, through The House Beautiful Home Builders’ Service 
Bureau, complete architectural service through the point of 
furnishing working drawings and specifications. And to say that 
our client has been satisfied with her plans and with our fee is 
being very modest, indeed. 


But This Is Only One Kind of Problem That The House 
Beautiful Home Builders’ Service Bureau is Prepared to Handle 


Perhaps there is some question of remodeling, or furnishing, or 
landscape design—too small, to your way of thinking, to warrant 
seeking out an architect, or a decorator, or a landscape architect, 
but on which you would appreciate professional advice just the 
same. You can get it from The House Beautiful Home Builders’ 
Service Bureau. 


Won’t You Let Us Send You Our Free Circular Explaining 
Our Service? This Coupon Or a Postcard Will Bring It 





HB 2-26 


Home Builders’ Service Bureau, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of your free circular explaining your service. 
I am particularly interested in 
BUILDING FURNISHING 
REMODELING LANDSCAPE DESIGN 
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becomes the pride of the 
owners and the admiration 
of their friends. The use of 
Northern birch for interior 
trim, paneling, doors and 
floors adds substantially to 
the worth of your property. 
A birch trimmed home is 
always in popular favor 
and a preferred purchase 
with judges of values. 


Beautiful birch. enameled white, used for wood- 

work, doors and paneling in this delightful en- 

trance hall. Messrs. Granger and Bollenbacher, 

Chicago, Architects. (Many more fine interiors 

shown in Free ‘‘Beautiful Birch”’ brochure. Write 
for your copy.) 


birch affords a perfect base 
for enamels. It takes stains 
uniformly and is beau 
tiful when finished natural; 
a versatility of treatment 
that enables you to have a 
different finish for every 
room, all equally attractive. 


The close grain and practi- 
cally mar-proof hardness of 
birch make it one of the 
most enduring and perma- 
nently beautiful interior 
finishes—also, furniture. 


Write for your copy of “Beautiful 
Birch for Beautiful Woodwork.” It's 
Free. Many valuable hints to home- 
owners and prospective home-builders 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
211 F.R.A. Building, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Beautifirl Birch for. 
Beautsfal Woodwork 


THE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








T was an Oriental rug that once 

induced rondi for Mr. Sullivan. 
Perhaps if we follow Lucy D. 
Taylor’s advice as to how they 
should be used in furnishing the 
house, they may work the charm 
for us. A book by Miss Taylor, 
Your Home Beautiful, has recently 
been published by the George H. 
Doran Company. Some of the 
finest Oriental rugs may be seen at 
the new Persian Art Centre at 50 
East 57th Street, New York. Dr. 
Ali-Kuli Khan, the Director, was 
formerly Persian representative at 
Washington, and the collection 
which he has housed here contains 
the results of years of research on 
his part. The Persian miniatures 
about which Julia Goldman writes 
represent a small portion of this 
collection. Miss Goldman, who 
lives in New York, has studied and 
taught art both here and abroad. 
Two years ago she won the Mar- 
shall Field Prize for a textile 
design which is being reproduced 
this year in a Jacquard velvet. 

* OK * 


INING-ROOMS these days 

can be produced, by one 
of those ‘Presto, change!’ tricks, 
in a perfectly good living-room. 
Charles G. Loring, who prepared 
the article ‘The Diminishing 
Dining-Room’ for us, illustrating 
it with two suggestive plans, was 
the Editor of the House Beautiful 
Building Annual for 1925. This 
publication was completely sold 
out, and has been replaced by a re- 
vised and enlarged edition for 1926. 


* * * 


EOD D. BECKER speaks with 
the voice of authority on the 
subject of oil-burners as he is the 
President of the Oil Trade Jour- 
nal, Inc. His articles contain 
advice which should be taken to 
heart by those who are contem- 
plating buying oil-burners as well 
as those whose daily bread and 
butter is earned by selling them. 
It only remains for some genius 
to provide a new name for the 
abode of the oil-burner and the 
luxurious apartments contained 
therein, as pictured by the com- 
mercial artists nowadays. Cellar 
has become totally inadequate, as 


Purchase price $7,850.00 


Interest on 1st mortgage for 
Interest on 2nd mortgage for 


Taxes @ $122 a year 

Upkeep for 2} years 

Water tax @ $304 year... 

Insurance @ $15 a year... 50 


Interest on $2500 375.00 


$1,973.75 


its connotation has been entirely 
different for so many years. 


* * * 


HEN is a weed not a weed? 

We might resort to such 
low practices as punning and say 
we don’t know. It seems to de- 
pend, however, according to Ann 
Alderton and Helen Bullard, on 
what you are trying to grow. If 
it is a lawn, then buttercups and 
daisies are certainly weeds. But 
what would June be without them, 
or any spring without its accom- 
panying golden dandelion stars? 


ie 


N September 1924, in the ‘How 

| Did It’ department, we pub- 
lished an article on the double 
house as an investment for a home- 
owner. A year later, in September 
1925, in these columns, we printed 
a letter from someone who had 
read the first article and doubted 
the feasibility of the scheme. We 
have recently had a letter from the 
author of the article who had just 
seen the letter from the doubting 
one, and who writes still further to 
defend herself: — 


‘Some skeptical contributor has 
taken exception to a letter of mine 
written in praise of a double-house 
investment and it seems to call 
for an answer. Murder will out, 
they say. I did n’t realize till the 
article was printed that I had 
neglected to mention that we 
rented the guestroom to a friend 
for $20.00 a month, bringing the 
income from the property to 
$81.00. The skeptical one seems 
to lose sight of the fact that you 
are getting your own rent free. 
We owned this double house for 
two and a half years, had our own 
rent free and sold the property for 
$650 more than we paid for it, so 
that we considered that we had no 
depreciation and got back the 
price of the second mortgage in 
the sale price. I should consider 
that reasonably “self-supporting.” 
The nearly exact figures follow. 

‘As ours was an average case, 
with no very good nor very bad 
luck, I think these figures should 
prove the advantages of the dou- 
ble house.’ 


Cash payment 

First mortgage @ 6% ... 
Second mortgage @ 7% .. 
Repairs 


Income 


Rent (vacant 2 months 
but afterward rented @ 


$55) 
Rent from guestroom.... 


$2,165.00 
1,973 -75 


Profit 

















GUIDE 
TO 
GOOD 
THINGS 


GRANDMOTHER could 
tell, by rubbing it in her 
hand, whether the goods 
in a suit or Overcoat was 
all-wool. Grandfather 
could tell good leather 
by the feel of it. Both 
had ways, or thought 
they had, of knowing 
good silver, brass or 
copper. 


But you buy so many 
more things than our 
grandparents did, that 
it is almost impossible 
to be a judge of quality 
in everything you buy. 
In this age, only a spe- 
cialist could really know 
even a small part of the 
many things used in 
your home, if the trade- 
marks and trade-names 
were left off them. 


Advertising has taken 
the place of grandfa- 
ther’s and grandmother’s 
knowledge. You may be 
sure a thing advertised 
is as represented. If it is 
not, the person making 
it and the one selling it 
will quickly lose your 
confidence and your pat- 
ronage. People do not 
dare misrepresent in 
their advertising — to 
do so is to invite closed 
factories and stores. 


The advertiseme 1ts 
are your guide to _ 90d 
things. Whatever v ! 
need, there is an adver- 
tisement in these pages 
that will take you to it 
—just the kind you 
want. 


Read the advertisements 
to know what is best 


and where to buy it 


— 
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